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NEW LAW WILL SPEED 
WORK OF LIQUIDATIONS 
IN STATE OF NEW YORK 


Scraps Number of Provisions; Co- 
ordinates Sections; Fewer 
Court Cases 


A TIME LIMIT ON CLAIMS 


Bureau Running Almost Fifty In- 
surance Companies at 
Present Time 











When Governor Roosevelt of New 
York signed the Wheatley bill the other 
day, “an act to amend the insurance law, 
in relation to the rehabilitation, liquida- 
tion, conservation and dissolution of de- 
linquent insurance companies,” he paved 
the way for speeding and co-ordinating 
the work of the Liquidation Bureau. The 
largest and one of the most important 
divisions of the New York Insurance De- 
partment it is now winding up the af- 
fairs of almost fifty insurance companies, 
five of which have more than $1,000,000 
liabilities each. The Liquidation Bureau 
has a nation-wide reputation for effi- 
One of its outstanding figures 
for years was Clarence C. Fowler, who 
after a splendid administration went into 
the practice of law, and is now a member 
of the firm of Cabell, Ignatius & Lown. 

The revised liquidation bureau measure 
will shorten the period it takes to liqui- 
date a company, in the opinion of Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick; will scrap 
some of the features that were in the old 
liquidation laws which were scattered 
through various sections; co-ordinate the 
sections into a more comprehensive and 
workable whole; and will cut down the 
number of liquidation court proceedings 
by providing for a much speedier meth- 
od of collecting assessments from com- 
panies in liquidation. So many actions 
have been instituted against assessment 
levy delinquents—the number runs some- 


time s into thousands for one mutual— 
that judges took notice. 


Comment by Judge Staley 


1 illustration is an extract from an 
opinion of Judge Staley given last Au- 
gust in the Supreme Court, Albany, in 
the case of Van Schaick vs. Stierling, 
when he said: 

‘Many mutual companies have gone 
the way of liquidation and court calen- 
dars are cluttered with actions to recover 
assessments levied in liquidation pro- 
ceedings. The time of the courts and 
Juries is constantly demanded for their 
disposition entailing an unnecessary ex- 
pense.” 

At the same time the Department has 
had to have able liquidation bureau law- 
yers spend a great deal of time traveling 
In the state and appearing for the Su- 
Perintendent at these trials. One lawyer 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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MILLIONS OF WOMEN 


‘ihe General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, with its thousands of affiliated local clubs, 
and their millions of members, for years afforded 
the one organized means of teaching women about 
their life insurance rights, duties, advantages. Miss 
Alice Lakey is its Insurance Counsel, and is Chair- 
man of its Committee on Insurance,—a zealous, 
indefatigable, and capable educator and lecturer. 


The National Association of Life Underwriters, 
recognizing the value of the Federation’s program, 
some time ago engaged the experienced Mrs. 
Walter S. Pritchard for work among women’s 
organizations. 


The Federation and the Association, now in 
similar yet independent effort, are supplanting in- 
difference and opposition with a powerful and un- 
derstanding demand by women for that part of life 
insurance service which fortifies their homes and 
their lives. 


Several Companies are co-operating. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 

















FARM LOAN “TROUBLE ITEM” 
ONLY 14/5% OF LEADING 
LENDING C0.'S’ ASSETS 


Could All Be Written Off Without 
Doing Company Serious 
Harm 


WESTBROOK GIVES FIGURES 


Aetna Life Official Shows 82% 
Of Loans In Good 
Standing 


There has been so much generalizing 
about foreclosed farm mortgages held by 
life insurance companies that specific in- 
formation on the subject is welcomed as 
removing all reason for speculating on 
the effect that these foreclosures may 
have on the companies that have been ® 
large lenders in this field. S. F. West- 
brook, vice-president of the Aetna Life 
and one who is in a position to speak 
with authority on the subject, gave some 
figures on these loans in an address be- 
fore the Syracuse (N. Y.) Underwriters 
Exchange the other day. 

Mr. Westbrook showed that the total 
“trouble item” as represented by farm 
property owned or in foreclosure among 
the fourteen largest life company inves- 
tors in farm loans amounts to only 
1 8/10% of their assets. The total farm 
investment of these companies—all farm 
loans and lands—is only 11% of their 
assets and 82% of that 11% farm invest- 
ment is in good standing. 





Gives Authoritative Figures 


As Mr. Westbrook puts it the entire 
item of farm property owned could be 
disregarded and no company would be 
seriously affected. Much of the statis- 
tical information given by Mr. West- 
brook has not heretofore been published 
and it shows the strong position of com- 
panies after a dozen years of declining 
values of farm property. 

These figures are accurate because 
they are from an official source. In 1929 
fourteen of the largest life companies 
investing in farm loans entered into a 
voluntary agreement to report through a 
central point all statistics on their farm 
loans. These companies have a total in- 
vestment of $1,350,000,000 in farm loans’ 
and lands. Of this total $1,118,000,000 
are loans in good standing. “In other 
words,” said Mr. Westbrook, “this much 
abused agricultural industry is approxi- 
mately 82% solvent as far as these four- 
teen companies are concerned. I won- 
der if there is any other major industry 
in the country that could show as good 
a record.” 


Why It Cannot Seriously Hurt 
Companies 

There are under foreclosure $72,000,000 
or 5% of the entire farm investmént and 
a total of real estate owned amounting 
to $150,000,000 or 11% of the total farm 
investment. 

“The total admitted assets of these 
fourteen companies,” said Mr. West- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Cianadian Premier's R 
Defending Sun Life 


The full account of the debate in the 
Canadian House of Commons last weck, 
which is now available, on a resolution 
introduced by a member from Alberta 
calling for an investigation of insurance 
companies in Canada is a remarkable de- 
fense particularly of the Sun Life of 
Canada at which the resolution was 
aimed. All Parliament leaders headed by 
the Prime Minister himself joined in de- 
ploring that a fellow member should read 
into the record of the House such a 
resolution as was made by the member 
in question. 

Premier R. B. Bennett's speech in an- 
swer to the resolution is given in this 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter in full 
because it is a remarkable document and 
states the attitude of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment with reference to the Sun Life. 
The Prime Minister was the first speaker 
to jollow the member introducing the 
resolution. He emphatically declared 
that no investigation was necessary; the 
Sun Life was one of Canada’s great 
financial institutions. It is interesting to 
note that the opposition leaders joined 
in upholding the government and de- 
ploring the proposed investigation. As it 
developed the situation was that one 
member out of 275 asked for this action. 
The newspapers editorially took the same 
position, The Ottawa Journal, the rec- 
ognized government voice in the capi- 
tal city, said editorially that a resolution 


of this character was essentially an in- 
dictment of the highly efficient insur- 
ance department of the government and 
an indictment accordingly of the gov- 
ernment itself. This paper pointed out 
that the minister of justice, the attorneys 
general of two provinces, the banking 
and commerce committee of the House 
and the superintendent of insurance all 
have considered the matters referred to 
in the member’s resolution and have dis- 
missed them as groundless. 

The North American Life of Toronto 
was also mentioned in the resolution. 

The secretary of state, C. H. Cahan, 
was another to speak on the subject. He 
said: “In 1927 I introduced the bill re- 
garding the Sun Life. I attended every 
meeting of the committee which had that 
bill under consideration. I listened 
throughout to every word of the evi- 
dence given in that case and I must say 
that the statements made by the mem- 
ber here as to what took place and the 
reasons which were urged why the cap- 
ital stock of the company should be in- 
creased are not in accordance with the 
facts.” 

Other prominent leaders to speak 
along the same lines in defense of the 
Sun Life were: J. Earl Lawson and J. L. 
Ralston. There were so many speakers 
against the proposition that the motion 
did not come to a vote and it is prob- 
able that it will not in view of the atti- 
tude of the House. 





Complete Text of Speech By 
Premier Bennett On Sun Life 


Following is the complete text of the extraordinary speech made by 
Canadian Prime Minister R. B. Bennett in the House of Commons when 
the subject of an investigation of the Sun Life came up: 


Mr. Speaker, the business of life insur- 
ance is one of the largest in Canada. It 
affects not only our own country but 
other countries where Canadian enter- 
prises are carrying on their operations. 
[he privy council has held that insur- 
ance belongs solely to the provinces. 
rhere are limitations upon that state- 
ment which are questioned but in the 
broad and general sense the business of 


life insurance has been declared as being 
under the control of the provincial legis- 
latures. The dominion parliament has 


placed upon the statute book an act deal- 
Ing with insurance—life, fire, accident, 
and other forms—and one of the provi- 
sions of that act is that an annual state- 
ment shall be made by the companies li- 
censed to transact life or other forms of 
Msurance in this dominion. The validity 
of those enactments has been questioned. 
It is contended by the proprietors of 
the Journal of Commerce, from which 
the honorable gentleman who has just 
taken his seat (Mr. Luchkovich) has 
read, that parliament has no jurisdiction 
and that these matters are solely to be 
vetermined and dealt with by the prov- 
mces through their legislatures and vari- 
US Gepartments set up by statutory en- 
actment. 

Ps 's not my purpose to traverse that 
sound this evening, but to .point out 
that the life companies of, the country 
ave for many years been making these 


returns to our superintendent of insur- 
ance, and these returns are from time 
to time published and the reports are 
laid upon the table of this house. Par- 
ticularly it may be said that the Cana- 
lian life insurance companies have un- 
dergone the strictest form of examina- 
tion and the most rigid inquiries have 
been made not only as to the character 
of their investments, but as to the man- 
ner in which their business has been 
conducted; and they have withstood the 
closest scrutiny of actuaries and of those 
charged with the duty of inspection. 


World-Wide Greatness of Sun Life 


For some years past the largest of 
Canadian life insurance companies has 
been the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada. It has transacted its opera- 
tions in almost every part of the world. 
Its policies are held by leading citizens 
of India and Japan, of Australia and 
Great Britain, and I think, in over forty 
states of the American union, in each 
of which countries it has to undergo the 
most careful and rigid examination. Its 
business—not only its business within 
the state or country in which its opera- 
tions are carried on, but the entire finan- 
cial structure of the corporation—is 


closely and carefully examined, and the 
questions that affect its solvency are of 
course, considered and determined. * * * 
We now as a parliament ‘are called ‘upon, 
on the strength of statements read by 


emarkable S peech 


R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister, In 


House of Commons Debate Reviews 


At Length Administration of Sun 


Life. 


Opposition Leaders Join 


Government in Upholding Company 


a member of this house, to decide wheth- 
er an investigation shall be held by a 
committee of this house into the opera- 
tions of the largest financial corpora- 
tion we have in the dominion. 

Under normal circumstances one would 
have said that charges such as were read 
this afternoon could be closely scruti- 
nized and carefully examined. 

(Editor’s note: The charges discussed 


by the Premier were a series of vicious * 


articles in a Toronto “newspaper,” which 


has specialized in attacking the Sun 
Life.) 
But when you realize that similar 


charges have been made for a long time, 
and that the only effect has been to dis- 
hearten to some extent the policyholders 
and to create suspicion in their minds as 
to the sufficiency of the examination car- 
ried on by the Department of Insurance, 
I think you will appreciate why I sug- 
gest to the house tonight that it is most 
undesirable that we should enter into a 
lengthy discussion touching matters 
about which we have before us no au- 
thentic information. And when it is 
suggested that the courts are open to 
the company, I need hardly remind the 
honorable gentleman and_ honorable 
members of this house that the same 
has been true for upwards of a year 
or two years with respect to the same 
enterprises. The delicate mechanism 
that has to do with the business of life 
insurance, when mixed up with matters 
that involve the theory and practice of 
investment by these enterprises, makes 
it possible that mistakes which are com- 
mon to-humanity may have occurred in 
connection with the transaction of this 
business; and if the matter were ven- 
tilated in the courts the result would be 
that the mistakes would be apparent and 
that partly, at least, criticism might be 
well founded. 


The Life Insurance Business 


Now let us look at what the business 
of insurance really is. I think it is well, 
before we proceed hastily to judge or 
prejudge this matter, or to draw infer- 
ences or form conclusions upon ex parte 
statements by those who for upward of 
a year, in season and out of season, have 
been making charges which we have 
heard in part this afternoon, that we 
should have a clear appreciation and un- 
derstanding of just what the business of 
life insurance is. Life insurance is fair- 
ly old. It involves the payment of a pre- 
mium by the insured and an undertaking 
on the part of the insurer that at a given 
time, or on the happening of a given 
event, a certain sum of money will be 
paid either to the insured himself or to 
the persons designated by him for that 
purpose. Now obviously that involves 
the investment of money. for it is ner- 
fectly clear that the small sum paid by 
way of premium cannot, if it is put away 
year after year without earning any- 
thing, make it nossible for the company 
to honor its obligations at maturity. If 
an.endowment policy is written, provid- 
ing for the payment of $1.000 at the age 
of .sixty, and the premium is $50 per 


annum, it is obvious that if the insur- 
ance is taken out at the age of thirty- 
five there will be twenty-five payments, 
amounting in all to $1,250, and no ques- 
tion at all would arise with respect to in- 
terest earnings. But that is not how the 
business of insurance is transacted. First, 
tables of mortality, which have been ar- 
rived at after long years of patient ef- 
fort and the assembling of figures indi- 
cating the numbers of people who died 
at given ages out of 10,000, or whatever 
unit may be taken, have had to be drawn 
up. These tables of mortality in Great 
Britain date back to the days of McCul- 
loch. In modern times the great Ameri- 
can companies have been able, from their 
experience on this continent and else- 
where, to prepare tables of mortality; 
and we in this country have prepared 
some tables of mortality, because our ex- 
pectation of life in Canada has been 
somewhat greater than that of people 
who live in a less temperate zone. In 
other words, in this country hardy men 
and women live longer than the people 
in some other parts of the world, and our 
tables of mortality, when we have adopt- 
ed the tables of other countries, as we 
have—because our population is small 
and our opportunities for developing such 
tables is limited—have enabled our life 
insurance companies to have a longer 
span of life for their insured than is the 
case in any other community. That is 
an important factor to keep in mind. 





Simple Actuarial Problem 

Let us see what the factors are that 
have to be considered. First is expecta- 
tion of life, and secondly is the question, 
what price you may expect money to 
earn during the period of expectation of 
life of the insured. In other words, if 
he pays $25, what may you expect in 
reason during a period of thirty years, 
which is the expectation of life of the 
insured, the money will annually earn? 
Now in order that there might be no 
misapprehension on the part of the in- 
sured we have placed upon our statutes, 
in chapter 101 of the revised statutes of 
Canada, provisions which determine the 
rate of interest that insurance compa- 
nies may expect to earn during the pe- 
riod of expectation of life of their in- 
sured. It used to be, for instance, that 
we set up reserves—that is the technical 
name—applied on the basis on money 
being able to earn 4%%, 4%, 344% and 
latterly 3%. Now, there is an actuarial 
problem and a very simple one. The 
life of John Smith is about to be in- 
sured John Smith is of the age of 
twenty-five. By the tables of mortality, 
which represent the average experience 
of practically all the countries of the 
world, the expectation of life of John 
Smith is known to within a reasonable 
number of months; that is, the average 
of the figures and the experience of the 
companies indicate that John Smith 
should live a given number of years. 
Upon that basis the company’ has com- 
puted the rate of premium that will in- 
sure him for a given sum, on the assump- 
tion that that premium will be invested 
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by the company at a rate not exceeding 
3%, and that thereby the company will 
be enabled at his death or at the expira- 
tion of the period mentioned in the pol- 
icy to pay to him or to his beneficiaries 
the sum thus insured. 

Interest Earnings 


It is obvious from that statement, 
which will not be challenged, that in a 
new country such as this there must be 
large profit made by companies whose 
average earnings upon the premiums re- 
ceived are greatly in excess of 3%. That 
is fairly clear, is it not? That is, if they 
bought nothing but Dominion of Canada 
securities, as 1 once suggested from my 
seat in this house, they would thereby 
unquestionably always be in a solvent 
position, but the profits accruing either 
to the policyholders or to the sharehold- 
ers would necessarily be limited. As a 
matter of fact the interest earnings have 
far exceeded 4%. The interest earnings 
of some of our Canadian companies have 
exceeded on an average 6%. Why? Be- 
cause we have determined by statute the 
investments in which their moneys may 
be put, and parliament is responsible for 
defining and limiting the type of invest- 
ments in which the accumulated pre- 
miums of Canadians and others may be 
placed for investment in order that the 
obligations of the company may be met 
at maturity, having regard to the ex- 
pectation of life of the insured, whether 
it be an ordinary risk or an annuity. 
Mortgages on real estate are permitted 
under certain real estate mortgages as 
the form in which they place a very large 
part of their earnings from premiums 
and investment moneys; also bonds— 
government and railways bonds, munici- 
pal securities. We have on our statutes 
a provision that enables companies to in- 
vest their moneys in common stocks and 
in preferred stocks. It is true that that 
provision has been upon our statute 
books for many years. It is true that 
in 1927, as is suggested by the article in 
the Journal of Commerce, there was a 
modification of the law as it then stood. 
But the discretion lodged by the law in 
those charged with responsibility for the 
investment of the company’s funds is 
limited to the class of investment de- 
scribed and mentioned in detail in the 
Insurance Act. 

Future Obligations 

The next step is this: The business of 
insurance contemplates obligations pay- 
able many years hence—twenty-five, 
thirty, forty or fifty years hence. Invest- 
ments are permitted to be made within 
the terms of the statute, provided al- 
ways that the company shall set up, with 
respect to each policy as it is written, 
such reserves as will enable it, at a rate 
of interest not exceeding 3 or 314%, to 
meet that obligation at maturity. These 
reserves, to which the honorable gentle- 
man referred this afternoon, must be 
invested, whatever else happens, by the 
company in the securities provided by 
the statute. The insurance department 
here has millions, literally hundreds of 
millions of securities, representing the 
reserves which by law are set up for 
the purpose of enabling these various 
companies to meet their obligations. In- 
asmuch as these obligations mature many 
years hence, it follows that there will be 
ups and downs in the curve of the value 
of the securities. Mortgages have de- 
preciated in value. Stocks in great de- 
pressions depreciate in value. Aye, but 
more, bonds have depreciated in value. 
The bonds of the United States of 
America, regarded I fancy by most peo- 
ple as the foremost security in the 
world, their gold bonds carrying a low 
rate of interest, have so much depreciat- 
ed in value that the fall in some in- 
stances has been as much as 10% during 
the last year. A valuation of the se- 
curities at the low point of the curve 
would indicate a very great fall from the 
values they had in 1929 before the great 
depression. Those are factors that are 
always considered in connection with 
the business of life insurance. They 
must be, because the liability is one in 
futuro; the valuation is in the present. 
The valuation is based upon what the 
market demand is for the security at the 
moment. Well, if you applied that in 


a period of great depression, the position 
would be intolerable from the standpoint 
both of the company and of the insured. 
In the United States, where insurance 
is carried on upon a larger scale than 
in any other country in the world, as I 
pointed out the other day the representa- 
tives of forty-seven states, every state of 
the union except Connecticut, met to- 
gether and agreed that, having regard to 
past experience and what reasonably 
might be expected in the future, the val- 
uation to be placed upon the securities 
should be the average for the five pre- 
ceding quarters, which would bring it 
down to the average price on June 30 
last. It was considered that that would 
be a fair way in which to measure the 
value of the assets of the companies in 
which, of course, had been invested the 
premium of all those millions of people 
who had paid in their money for the pur- 
pose of securing the policies. We in this 
country followed the same course ex- 
actly. 
Premier for Years a Life Insurance 
Director 


There were two reasons for that. One 
was that our companies were carrying 
on business side by side with the Ameri- 
can companies in practically the same 
states and would be subject to the opera- 
tions of that law within those states, and 
uniformity was desirable in the balance 
sheets of the enterprises. The second 
reason was that we believed that Cana- 
dian companies carrying on a vast world- 
wide business should have the same op- 
portunity to place their balance sheets 
on a proper basis, having regard to ali 
the fluctuations that have taken place 
during the years and will continue to 
take place, representing a curve up and 
down, with values high and low, pro- 
vided always that in the opinion of the 
actuaries and of the inspectors of our 
department the department could certify 
that these companies were solvent. Those 
who know Mr. Finlayson, the superin- 
tendent of insurance in this dominion, 
realize that we have in him a first-class 
actuary. Every company with which I 
have spoken—and I have had occasion 
in times past to know something of in- 
surance, having been for many years a 
director of the Metropolitan Life, and 
knowing something at least of the con- 
duct of business by the largest of the 
American companies—held an opinion of 
our insurance department, of our actua- 
ries and of our superintendent of insur- 
ance which left nothing to be desired. 
They believed that we had as fine a de- 
partment, as well administered and as 
well officered, as any department of in- 
surance in the world. That was their 
settled conviction as expressed to me, and 
I can only pass it on to this house for 
what it may be worth. Faced with that 
position, we entrusted our superintendent 
of insurance with the onerous and re- 
sponsible duty of determining what the 
situation really was, and on the strength 
of his investigation he issued a certifi; 
cate on the 3lst day of December, 1931, 
that the Sun Life was a solvent enter- 
prise. 


No Doubt About Solvency 


I have no policy in the Sun Life As- 
surance Company, nor have I any policy 
in the North American Life Assurance 
Co. Therefore I hope I may be cred- 
ited with speaking with some degree of 
disinterestedness with respect to this 
matter. I need hardly say to the house 
that no matter with which I have had to 
deal in my official position gave me more 
concern than this. Why? Because it 
touched the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands—yea, almost millions—of people, 
as well as of many yet unborn, and my 
duty was not to hazard anything to a 
mere guess, but to endeavor, by every 
means in my power, having regard to 
the fluctuations which have taken place 
in past years and the reasonable ex- 
pectations as to the future, to see to it 
that without further instructions than 
those which I have indicated to the house 
as to values—that apart from all that our 
officials should make a report which 
would enable me to say to the people 
of Canada and elsewhere, who were de- 
pendent upon the solvency of this great 
enterprise, that it was solvent. On that 


report I made my statement. I believe 
it is true. I believe the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Co, is as solvent as any company 
transacting the business of life insur- 
ance need be. I believe it to be solvent 
because those charged with the respon- 
sibility have assured me that on any cal- 
culation of liabilities, based upon. any 
tables of mortality and the earning 
power of fnoney, that is true. I have 
said that to my fellow citizens, and I 
continue to say it, I believe it is wrong 
—wrong to the Canadian people and to 
the insured in many other lands than 
our own, people under other flags alto- 
gether—that in this parliament a malig- 
nant and malicious attack should ap- 
parently be given credence by being read 
in this house by any member of it, who- 
ever he may be. That is my feeling with 
respect to the matter, and I make my 
statement with due regard and respect 
for the opinions of others. 


Investments 


Let us look farther. When we came 
into office these matters had been en- 
gaging the attention of the press. That 
was in 1930, not 1931. What did I do? 
I found that the Sun Life had not at 
that time any restrictions upon its pur- 
chases of common stocks. It is no se- 
cret; the late Minister of Finance pre- 
pared a bill to place a limitation upon 
it, but the bill was not submitted to par- 
liament. I saw some of the directors of 
the Sun Life and asked them to pass 
a by-law to restrict their purchase of 
common stock shares. They passed a 
by-law at once and limited their pur- 
chases 25%, which was the figure men- 
tioned in the bill of the former Minis- 
ter of Finance. They did that, and they 
have observed it. More than that, how- 
ever, they have not since we came into 
office bought any common stocks except 
those which they had contracted to pur- 
chase, and the common stocks which 
came to them by way of dividends, and 
otherwise, in connection with their op- 
erations. 

A year ago the common stock holdings 
of the Sun Life of Canada were 51%, 
today they are 47%. At the end of the 
year they were 47%. But more than 
that, when we came into office the Sun 
Life held a negligible quantity of Cana- 
dian bonds. ‘Today the Sun Life has 
Dominion of -Canada bonds valued at 
$23,000,000, representing the investment 
reserves of policyholders. May I say to 
the honorable member who has just 
spoken that it is not for me here to dis- 
cuss the business of individuals, even 
if they occupy positions of importance in 
the enterprise to which our attention has 
been directed. The president of the Sun 
Life, however, has himself been the 
greatest loser in connection with stocks 
of any man I know in this country. Prob- 
ably I should hesitate to make that state- 
ment, but in view of the observations 
made I feel I am justified. Sun Life in- 
vestments in common stocks have fallen 
from 51% to 47%. A negligible invest- 
ment in Dominion of Canada bonds has 
grown to an investment of $23,000,000, 
and the avowed policy of the company is 
to have not $23,000,000 but at least $100,- 
000,000 and perhaps $200,000,000 in securi- 
ties of this dominion as the backlog of 
their investment policy. Probably some 
honorable members will recall that in 
this house I suggested this practice 
should be adopted by all insurance com- 
panies. I was denounced by some finan- 
cial papers as one who was compelling 
companies to do what they should not 
do, and thereby confiscating their prop- 
erties. 

That is the position of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company at the moment. The 
business of that company is carried on 
in practically every section of the globe. 
Here in this parliament we are giving 
voice to representations read from news- 
papers which not only do Canada an in- 
jury in foreign lands, but certainly do 
not help the unfortunate man who in the 
midst of this great depression looks to 
his insurance policy as the sheet anchor 
for the future safety of his wife and 
family. 


Effect of Reckless Statements 
A few months ago my attention was 


directed to the fact that one of the larg- 
est policyholders in the Sun Life, hold- 
ing a policy for £340,000, maturing in 
June next, had been approached as a 
result of statements such as the one to 
which we have listened, and an endeavor 
made to induce him to believe that his 
endowment policy was risky and uncer- 
tain, and that long before June next the 
company would be in a condition where- 
by it could not make payment. The sug- 
gestion was made to him that he should 
sell his £340,000 policy for £300,000. As 
best I could I expressed my views with 
respect to the matter, the result was 
that he did not sell his policy, and on 
June next, if he is alive, he will receive 
his £340,000. He happens to be a man 
of great importance in his country; he 
does not belong to our race, but his po- 
sition is one of commanding importance 
among his people. I consider a very dis- 
tinct injury was done to the Dominion 
of Canada by the procedure I have just 
described. The basis for his doubt arose 
from just the sort of thing to which we 
have listened, as read from a newspaper 
this afternoon. Those statements might 
have been read a year ago. 

Let me go a step farther. I say to 
honorable members, sir, that I am not 
in accordance with the investment pol- 
icy as defined by the statute at the 
moment. I have long held, as those who 
were in the house when I stated my 
views will recall, that a more stringent 
restriction of investments by life insur- 
ance companies is desirable. That is 
my view, and I assured honorable mem- 
bers I would endeavor within the scope 
of our power—and I put in that qualifi- 
cation, particularly after the judgment of 
October last—to place those restrictions 
upon the statute books. Remember this, 
though, sir. In England they have no 
statutes with respect to investments, 
none whatever. They rely upon the wis- 
dom, the discretion and the vision of 
those who control the enterprises to see 
that the investments are sound, as it is 
seldom that life insurance companies 
meet disaster in Great Britain, or for 
that matter in any country, for the rea- 
sons I have indicated in the earlier part 
of my observations. 


Human Equation 


I think I will leave the Sun Life there 
except to make this further observation. 
As to the wisdom of some of the i- 
vestments to which reference has been 
made I entertain no doubt; they are not 
investments that I would make. But 
they were investments which the law 
permitted to be made, and being legal— 
not illegal as has been suggested, and 
being within the law—not without the 
law as has been suggested, the making 
of those investments can at best be said 
to be an error of judgment. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, I wonder how many members 
in this house have made slight errors 0! 
judgment in their investments? Ah! | 
wonder if you have allowed for thie hu- 
man equation in dealing with this prob- 
lem, if you have allowed for the fact 
that the best judgments in the world 
have made investment mistakes in the 
past five years? Would you have thought 
it possible that securities of the Unite 
States of America would depreciate 4 
they have? Would you have thouglit the 
securities of our own country would 
have fluctuated as they have? Would 
you have thought that the securities 0! 
Great Britain would have fluctuated 4 
they have? Would you have thought 
that one security I happened to hear 0 
today in consequence of an even! thal 
occurred yesterday could have fallen ' 
less than $2? These are events which 
ask this house to bear in mind. They 
happen under the very best circum 
stances and to the wisest investors ™ 
the world. As I have said, there ar 
some of these investments that I would 
prefer to see not made; but the /a¥ 
says they were legally made; and afte! 
making the valuations on the basis 
have mentioned this company shows @ 
very substantial surplus. ; 

Now, I think this house will agree with 
me that the banking and commerce com 
mittee is not the committee at the m” 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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d- 
: ri-State Sales Congress in Philadelphia 
a 
to - -T al mii = aie . soars =e Se i lint 
or , ‘ 
: | ° 
a C. L. U. Movement Will F orc eful Speakers Hold Attention Sees Self-Organization 
rT ” . 
he ff Help Ban “Floaters P Today’s Stepping-Stone 
quugee e a 
ht | WALTER A. CRAIG’S ADDRESS Of Big Crowd Throughout Day THE CURE FOR RETROGRESSION 
» 4 al eae 
os q State Mutual , General Agent Says Tt a tal ' i a ; , James A. Giffin Tells Agents to Apply 
te 4 Movement Will Automatically Raise _ The theme, “Organizing the Seller to able that their talks were diversified and Simple Sales Principles; Offers 
pe : Qualifications for Entering Business Sell,” — a from. esa gt did not overlap in ee matter, on Prospecting Tips 
o Sait n conceivable angle by prominent life in- preventing monotony. The main speak- eRe 
ote \lthough it is true that real strides ers . the Pie seg oe ee Improper self-organization is probably 
he are being made in raising the standards sen a HA Philadel gy . Faret, the reason why many established life in- 
po- of in life underwriting it is unfortunately pre Life Ui: P  naecaanagay Welter A surance agents are not producing ap- 
a a also true that almost anyone can still of it “S te yt mr bata alter i preciable amounts of business today, 
lis. take a “crack” at life insurance selling, Craig, ey Th ‘ os Bhiladeluits Chen stated James A. Giffin, assistant agency 
ra declared Walter A. Craig, State Mutual er oe eee oO ‘ yt Und acd . —. manager of the Phoenix Mutual, in his 
sant Life general agent of Philadelphia, in Willix i —- New E i wr ig sired address at the Tri-State Congress in 
sae his address yesterday at the Tri-State a a, awe See utua Philadelphia yesterday. He suggested 
2 Congress. Mr. Craig discussed how the general agent of New York City; Walter applying a few simple, fundamental prin- 
we lresckow, assistant vice-president, Cen- . 
iper tral Hanover Bank & Trust of New 
ight York City, and John L. Wood, manager 
of sales promotion of the National Cash 
r to : Register Co. 
not | . i ai aa 
pol- : One of this year’s innovations was a 
the j buffet luncheon and trust forum spon- 
aia sored by the Managers’ Committee of 
on the Philadelphia Association in conjunc- 
gent tion with the Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
a sociation of the city. Two talks were 
re given at the forum, by M. Nelson Bond, 
to fravelers’ general agent of Baltimore, 
cone and W liam, B. Bullock, chairman of the 
alifi- Corporate Fiduciaries Association’s trust 
sia committee on co-operation with life un- 
sae derwriters. Three speakers held the at- 
this tention of the crowd in the afternoon 
+; session: James A. Giffin, assistant agen- 
ents cy manager of the Phoenix Mutual; A. 
wie ? H a. — er. 
; ak -- wane tative of Grand Rapids, Mich., and John 
: = LOl IS F. I \RET : W. Yates, Massachusetts Mutual general 
se is President, Philadelphia Ass’n acent of Detroit. 
amies surance speakers who yesterday address- The day’s activities were climaxed in 
r for 7 ed the Tri-State Sales Congress in the the evening by a big banquet which 
rea- ie 3ellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. maintained, in festivity and in brilliance 
part As is usually the case the congress drew of talks, the high plane of those of for- 
a huge assemblage of agents from Penn- mer years. In addition, there was danc- 
; WALTER A. CRAIG sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, tax- ing, another innovation this year. Theo- TAMES A. GIFFIN 
i ing the main ballroom of the hotel to ca- dore J. Grayson, director of the Eve- a: idea ; 
there Fe Chartered Life Underwriter movement pacity. Virtually all the Philadelphia ning and Extension Schools of the Uni-  giples to help cure retrogression, saying 
ation. can be an important influence in raising agencies were represented 100% and_ versity of Pennsylvania, was toastmaster  j part: . Pies 
ie Mle these standards. there were also large delegations from at the banquet. Among those he intro- 
been Speaking on the question of qualifica- Camden, Wilmington and Atlantic City. duced were Fletcher W. Stites, who was “I am convinced that the whole prob- 
e be E tion for selling life insurance the gen- J. Renwick Montgomery, general = of the defense counsel in the “ lem of success in selling life insurance 
ul ‘ral agent said: chairman of this year’s congress, had Edward H. B. Allen murder trial, and has to do with the matter of the right 
e law ie gst =~ : made fortunate selections in his choice Con McCole, Mutual Life district man- mental attitude. Every part of the job 
egal- : he tow rage Bag coed pg eon Spel of speakers. It was particularly notice- ager at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. has its roots in that one thing. Some- 
, and “a hain io thet te eemedieee es acca pid how, men divided themselves into two 
Pe ties a 38 os pang or: iis tbe groups—optimists and pessimists. An 
raking eteneed ——* 2 ’ ‘ : a . * optimist is a man who constantly looks 
7 ance? Oh, that game (and with that I Off B oF Btricn vale rng Ooeseg 9) re. a 
| - type it’s always Pl took a shot Business nsurance ers 19) for an opportunity in every difficulty. A 
mbers at that once—it’s a tough racket!’ These sete gay - = Che difteattics i = 
sana men do the business and the earnest P ibili e S " K I] b —_ pone = ser _ ba Fag 
- Serer the iaatien ak belie an aaa: OSS1 I 1t1es, ay S O en erg ahead in the life insurance business dur- 
ie hu- : : ‘a ing the next few years will cultivate the 
é the one great stumbling block in the oe: : : 
‘~ path of P0 attempt to yh this busi- The art of selling partnerships and My clients, many of them, vive me in- OPtimustic attitude. 
5 ber ness to the realm of a profession. corporations business insurance was dis- formation about their business they “Prospecting is largely an attitude of 
inthe ‘ cussed at some length by A. H. Kollen- wouldn’t confide to their most intimate mind. It is tied up closely to a man’s 
7" cht Quickest and Surest Way berg, Mutual Benefit Life representative associates. And these disclosures are own attitude around life insurance. | 
1 ed “as ’ : ee of Grand Rapids, Mich., in an address often saturated with sales possibilities, have known many salesmen, almost over- 
a thi \nything that will tend to eliminate given yesterday at the Tri-State Sales if you know how to take advantage of night, cease to have any difficulty in 
ny corti eee B ecxeex - — Congress in Philadelphia. Mr. Kollen- them. prospecting. The change was not in their 
pete “8 y hg a my Wht, beings cs berg cited the cg owes quite a number “IT do a lot of cold canvassing. I find gh a ee gS in hse pormernon Pre 
Would ick ou A UL ae te ek eee of the cases of business insurance he the business insurance approach very 58° Ccveimped a new ans Ercater comer” 
ve f that tl 3 : “se has written in order to bring out some effective in getting in. I have a tim- tion of what their service could accom 
ee a _ Seehent aad Parent wey of Te pertinent aolatees. idity about approaching strangers and Plish for people. 
ted : ne _ the entrance requirements to this It was the speaker’s opinion that there inquiring about. their personal and do- 
hought dusiness lies in having the present under- ;, big field for business insurance but mestic affairs, but I feel perfectly at Analyze Last 100 Sales 
jear Ol Writer more fully and more ably  tpa¢ it requires proper training. “It is home when taiki ; P Saat 2 din faa “a ie ie ou 
it that fe quipped? When the day comes that ¢he ability roe “oe , 1ome when talking about their business. [ suggest that you make an analysis 
lien t0 Be the averag lerwriter is a mz f ini- the ability to interpret the prospects re of the last 100 sales in your office. Who 
ch] tially hich, underwriter 1s a man OF Iml- — needs intelligently that is winning the Study the Liabilities are the peastec buving ide incuxente te 
ve sah high type, thoroughly trained in respect and confidence of the insuring a pa oe ute wind tein camel & 
They accordance with standards acceptable by blic ye oa : poo 3 id _ Speaking on the subject of corpora- day! The public mind has changed a 
jycum both the life insurance semity ¢ . public for-the insurance man,” he said. tion insurance Mr. Kollenberg said: great deal in the last few months, and if 
cum the life insurance fraternity and the  « i > é MT enberg said: : 
a ae ; The man who has confidence in what oP 1. age: ESD tes an i this problem of 
tors in public—when that day comes, the man ; : ies Sas e ete To be able to interpret a balance sheet our thinking around this problem ot 
PRR co pease << gthaiegie you tell him lays himself wide open and_ ; ~ sere ‘ F yrospectine has not been adapted to 
sre are acking these potentialities will just natu-  giscloses details of his business which ‘'% '©..4'scover a sale, and if I may be prospecting ha ap 
would rally not attempt to crash our gates! he ail eee a én te een @ bs is permitted to suggest, study the liabilities. | present conditions, our prospecting meth- 
he law “The first step towards the realization Se en us own iriene’s: This tells you who. owns the business, ds are apt to be poor. Study the pros- 
d after of this desirable goal is the recognition =~ —— the stockholders or the creditors. A man _ pecting methods of some of the. success- 
basis tor self-improvement on the part of us ing to be slow in sensing the fact that im debt doesn’t own his business, he has ful life maereersters. io Ghysows. shat 
hows 4 already in the business. We must then some life insurance men are taking pains Charge of it; and remember, creditors they have been prospecting successfully, 
cast about for some specific standard and to equip themselves. The consequence fe not paid in merchandise, machinery otherwise they would not be successful. 
ee with Ss hicle for its attainment. Does not will be that these better equipped and Of equipment; they hunger for the coin “Salesmen of today must have well de- 
“e com : C. L. U. provide both?” more skillful underwriters will just natu- of the realm, and the debtor might pay veloped ‘fighting’ talks which can be 
he mo th n closing Mr. Craig brought out how rally attract to them the lion’s share 4 Stiff premium to raise the amount used to close at that point in the inter- 
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Zacher Sees Growth of 
Investment Insurance 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT TRENDS 


Travelers’ Head Emphasizes Importance 
of Insurance as Investment Medium 
in Statement 
L. Edmund Zacher, president of the 
Travelers, predicts that there will be in- 
creased purchases of life insurance in 
the next ten years and that investment 
forms will grow in popularity, in issuing 
the complete figures of the three Trav- 
elers’ companies for 1932 this week. 
Among Mr. Zacher’s observations on the 

subject are the following: 

“Life insurance, unlike other 
forms of property, instead of adding to 
or intensifying the woes of the public 
during a period of economic readjust- 
ment, ministered to many and provided 
relief and comfort to scores of persons 
who had exhausted all other means. 

“During the sixty-seven years of its 
corporate existence, the Travelers has 
encountered many such periods as this. 
It has experienced the panics of 1873, 
1893 and 1907. It faced the problems 
arising from the war, the influenza epi- 
demic and the post-war deflation. In 
each of these periods it has played an 
important part and in all of, them ren- 
dered valuable assistance to its policy- 
holders. 

“One of the important factors respon- 
sible for the great growth in the volume 
of life insurance, which took place be- 
tween the years 1922 and 1929, was the 
demonstration of the value of life insur- 
ance protection afforded by the war and 
the influenza epidemic. Recently we have 
witnessed a striking demonstration of the 
value of another phase of life insurance 

of its strength and stability as an in- 
vestment medium. If history is any 
cuide to the future, it seems reasonable 
to expect that the next ten years will 
witness an expansion of the purchase of 
the investment forms of life insurance, 
for at no time has that value been so 
clearly demonstrated as at present.” 


some 





T. D. BRENNAN JOINS GRAHAM 
Will Be Brokerage Manager in Aetna 
Life’s Agency at 165 Broadway; 
Fine Background 
Thomas D. Brennan has joined the J. 
P. Graham agency of the Aetna Life at 
1065 Broadway, New York, as brokerage 
department manager. Mr. Brennan 
comes from the Phillip D. Cunningham 
agency of the Mutual Life where he 
was in a similar capacity. Before that 
he was in the home office of the Mutual 
Life, gaining a thorough background of 

the business. 

For the past five years Mr. Brennan 
has been making profitable contacts with 
metropolitan brokers and has many 
friends among them. He is also well 
known in life insurance agency circles. 

NARROW ESCAPE 

H. V. Godbold, president of H. V. God- 
bold Co. agency at Richmond, Va., had a 
close call in a train wreck the other day 
returning home from a business trip to 
Chicago. Six Pullmans were derailed, 
several turning over. He happened to 
be on one that failed to turn over and 
escaped with only a _ severe jolting. 
Equally fortunate was his son-in-law, 
A. G. Bell, Jr., vice-president of Boyce 
& Bell Co. agency of Gastonia, N. C., 
who made the trip with him. 





J. B. Payne, an agent of the Franklin 
Life in Potomac, IIL, and Mrs. Payne 
recently celebrated their fifty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary. He has represented 
the Franklin for a quarter of a century. 

Edward F. Kepner, assistant secretary 
of the Indianapolis Life, recently spoke 
before the Indiana University Club on 
the subject of “Baseball.” He has been 
a close follower of the game for forty 
years. 


RALPH J. HESS DEAD 





Well Known Agent Who Wrote Joseph 
P. Day and Other Prominent 
Persons Passes Away 
Ralph J. Hess, one of the leading 
agents in New York for some years and 
who spent most of his life insurance ca- 
reer in association with George H. 
Beach, died in Pelham, N. Y., a few days 
ago following an illness which lasted 
about two years and growing out of an 

ailment that had to do with his lungs. 

He had written as much as $3,000,000 
in a year and one of the most promi- 
nent of his clients was Joseph P. Day, 
real estate man and director of the Met- 
ropolitan Life and other companies. Mr. 
Day is said to carry $3,500,000. Mr. 
Hess associated with George H. Beach 
about 1915. He spent about two years 
in St. Louis and then returned to New 
York. He was born in Williamsport, 
Pa., was a graduate of Bucknell College 
and leaves a widow and a daughter, age 
eight. 





MEET IN TORONTO 





American Life Convention Sections Set 
Week of October 3 for 
Annual Meeting 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention will be 
held at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
during the week of October 3. 1932. 

As is customary the Legal Section will 
hold its sessions on the first two days, 
October 3 and 4, with the main body of 
the convention getting under way on the 
morning of October 5. 

The meetings of the Financial, Home 
Office Management and Agency Sections 
will be held in conjunction with the 
main meeting which will conclude on 
October 7. 


GARRISON AGENCY AHEAD 
The P. R. Garrison Agency of the 
Prudential in New York City has paid 
for more than $2,000,000 of business to 
date this month, thus running ahead of 
March of last year. 





CENTRAL BUREAU 





Ontario Attorney General Makes Sug- 
gestion For Uniform Reporting of 
Statements and Licensing 
W. H. Price, attorney general of On- 
tario, made a long statement to the On- 
tario legislature on March 21 relative 
to the controversial question of Provin- 
cial versus Dominion jurisdiction. He 
discussed the proposed act in Ontario 
drafted following the decision of the 
3ritish Privy Council on the subject de- 
livered some months ago. A similar bill 
has been passed in Saskatchewan and is 

now before the Alberta legislature. 

Mr. Price believes that a central bu- 
reau might be established, supported by 
the authority of provincial statutes, to 
which all companies doing business in 
more than one province could be re- 
quired to submit returns and demon- 
strate their solvency, and from which 
reports could be submitted to the Pro- 
vincial insurance departments for their 
guidance in the issue and renewal of li- 
censes to transact business. 





HAD GOOD FEBRUARY 


The metropolitan agency of The Mac- 
cabees, headed by M. J. O’Brien, closed 
February with $302,000 production and 
March business to date is more than 
$275,000, with expectations that close to 
$500,000 will be produced by the close of 
this month. Irving Rafsky led among 
the personal producers in February with 
Joseph Shelley as the leading district 
manager. 

Since Mr. O’Brien took charge of the 
metropolitan agency last October it has 
jumped from about $40,000 to around 
$500,000 monthly. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION 
The Argus of Paris reports that 
French life insurance companies are 
about to adopt the American system of 
periodical free health examinations of 
the assured. 





RESPONSIBILITY 


There is no factor so vital to the institution 
of life insurance as the character of those 
who present it to the buying public. The 
whole structure of confidence and respect 
stands at the mercy of the fieldman; the 
popular conception of life insurance can be 
clarified or distorted—depending upon his 


tactics. 
a weighty trust. 


These things being true, 


The agent is indeed the keeper of 


it follows in- 


evitably that the man who traduces his 
competitor, or who misrepresents, or who 
lacks the highest sense of fair play and 
honesty, is actually a menace to the entire 


institution. 


It is far better to lose business than to gain 
it through trickery or at the expense of a 


competitor’s reputation. 


Sharp practices 


and mud-slinging are the refuge of the 
morally and mentally unfit—a sure indica- 
tion of shortcomings that brand their users 
as undesirables of the lowest order. 


The sooner these evil influences are eter- 
nally barred, the more quickly will life 
insurance demonstrate that it is the world’s 
most humanitarian and altruistic business. 








AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis 











-OPPORTUNITY - 


A General Agency of a 
large Life Insurance 
Company wants a Man- 
ager for a branch office. 


He should have a record 
of personal production 
and supervisory work ;— 
be able to secure, train 
and supervise men. 


The man we select will 
be given every opportu- 
nity to develop his own 
ideas. Salary and com- 
mission. 


Give full particulars. 
Your letter will be held 
in absolute confidence. 


Box No. 1187 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 














Farm Loans 


(Continued from Page 1) 
brook, “is $12,200,000,000 with 1 2/10% in 
the form of real estate owned and 6/10 
of 1% in foreclosure or a total “trouble 
item” of 1 8/10%. That is what the pes- 
simistic man on the street seems to think 
is going to seriously hurt the life insur- 
ance companies. The only way in which 
that investment can ever do that is in its 
effect on other forms of investment be- 
cause it is increasingly apparent not 
only among life insurance people but 
among bankers and economists general- 
ly that this basic industry must be 
brought onto more of a par with other 
industries than has been the case in the 
past ten years. The processes of this 
depression have perhap been only the 
equalizing of the wages of the different 
groups. We have done nothing to bring 
the farmer and his $2 a day average 
wages up to our $5. Nature is taking its 
course and it is bringing our $5 a day 
down to the farmer’s $2. The tragic 
part of it is that while we are trying to 
get down to the farmer and his $2 the 
farmer himself is dropping still further.” 





c. B. KNIGHT BACK SOON 
Charles B. Knight, Union Central 
manager in New York City, is expected 
back in the city the early part of next 
month. He has been vacationing in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


TWELFTH TRIBUTE TO NOLLEN 


The Equitable of Iowa fieldmen ar 
this month honoring President H. S. Nol- 
len by registering a heavy production, 
this being the twelfth consecutive year 
that they have so honored their leader 
in March. 


IMPROVING FARM SALES 


The Federal Land Bank of St. Louis 
reports increased sales of farms in thc 
territory covered by the bank and a 
tendency of farm prices to harden in 
view of the increased interest in acquir- 
ing farms in that locality. During Janu- 
ary and February the bank sold 113 
farms as compared to 37 in the samnie 
months last year. During the last five 
months of 1931 206 farms were sold 
against 40 in the same period of 1930. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE GAINS 
President Ed Mays of the Continental 
Life of St. Louis announces that the new 
business of the company shows a distinc! 
gain over last year. 


TO MEET IN CHICAGO 
The 1933 Production Club Convention 
of the Equitable of Iowa will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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Elles M. Derby Named 
N. Y. Ass’n Secretary 





HAD ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 





Spent Year With Phoenix Bridge Co. 
and Three Years With New York 
Central; Taught in Evening Schools 





The new executive secretary of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York will be Elles M. 
Derby, who will officially take the post 
on April 15. He succeeds William C. 
Bawden, who has resigned to join the 
Wells & Connell Agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual. 

Mr. Derby is a graduate of the Poly- 


ELLES M. DERBY 


technic Institute of Brooklyn, class of 
1926, and enters the life insurance field 
after several years spent in engineering 
and teaching. His training for the po- 
sition includes considerable experience of 
a journalistic nature, having edited and 
managed undergraduate and fraternal 
publications, twice winning the highest 
award in his college for such work. 
While in college he served for three 
years as collegiate correspondent on the 
staffs of the New York Times and the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

The new association secretary has 
also had other diversified experience. He 
has served for six years as district sec- 
tetary of his national college fraternity, 
Theta Kappa Nu, and for the past year 
as secretary of the local club. In addi- 
tion he has been active in the affairs 
of his church and community. Follow- 
Ing graduation from Polytechnic Mr. 
Derby stayed there for two years as 
instructor, after which he spent a year 
with the Phoenix Bridge Co., and three 
years with the New York Central Rail- 
road. This work was supplemented by 
continuous. teaching in the evening 
schools of Drexel Institute in Philadel- 
Phia and Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. 


PRUDENTIAL ANNUAL MEETING 





Leading Ordinary and Industrial Field- 
men Will Assemble at Home Office 

April 11 for Four-Day Conference 
Plans are being made for the annual 
business conference of the Prudential, 
to be held at the company’s home office 
i Newark, N. J., April 11, 12, 13 and 
i. More than one thousand of the 
company’s leading fieldmen, in both the 
Wdinary and Industrial departments, 
Will attend 

\n outstanding feature of the confer- 
Eda will be the address of President 
ward D. Duffield which will be given 
i morning of April 11. The annual 
’anquet will be held at the Commodore 
lotel 1” New York City on the evening 
ot Thursday, April 14. 














“Nou, Che 
Crouhle ts... ”’ 


How often you hear that phrase 
now-a-days! 


The ranks of the critics and the suggesters 
steadily grow, while the world struggles 
mightily to right itself. 


But there are some men who believe in work 
as the prime cure for economic distress, 
and among them are the life insurance 
salesmen who, laughing the pessimist to 
scorn, are earning money. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















How Different Bases Of 
Valuation Compared 


IN COMPANY 1931 STATEMENTS 


Commissioners’ Convention Method Gave 
Highest Results; Different Methods 
Fairly Close 








For some months prior to the time 
for preparation of company annual state- 
ments for last year there were many 
plans for valuation of securities advo- 
cated and there were finally seven dis- 
tinct methods required of the companies 
That the net results of these different 
valuation methods did not differ widely 
is shown by some compilations made by 
John S. Thompson, vice-president and 
mathematician of the Mutual Benefit 
Life. 

According to these figures the commis- 
sioners convention valuation method 
gave the highest values. The book value 
method gave the lowest results not in- 
cluding actual market value which was, 
of course, considerably below any of the 
valuation methods proposed. Colonel 
Dunham’s method which was required 
by Connecticut resulted in giving about 
the average of the proposed methods. 
The Maine basis was about the same as 
book value in result. 

The Mutual Benefit valuations as cal- 
culated by Mr. Thompson under each of 
the different methods follow and show 
the difference in the net results: 


Total 
Some Vaite .kccaxcvisuwee $169,693,918.91 
Convention Value ........ 174,632,629.35 
Actual Market Value...... 148,424,241.41 


Amortized Value (incl. 

Book Value for Securities 

not Amortized) ......... 171,655,379.33 
Amortized Value (incl. Mar- 

ket Value on Convention 

Basis for Securities not 

Amortized) New York 

SN Ree meer Lar een 171,502,938.91 
Amortized Value (incl. Mar- 

ket Value as of Dec. 3], 

1931, for Securities not 

Amortized) Maine Basis. 169,880,089.66 
Connecticut Basis ........ 170,341,356.81 


WINS DOUBLE INDEMNITY SUIT 
John Hancock Contended Deceased Met 
His Death While Fugitive From 
Justice by Suicide 
The John Hancock won a verdict last 
week in a suit brought by Mrs. John 
Rose of Brooklyn to collect double in- 
demnity in the death of her son by 
drowning after his alleged participation 
in a murder on September 24, 1930. The 
company contended that Rose “had met 
his death while a fugitive from justice 
by suicide, and therefore it was not ac- 

cidental.” 

William J. Rose, the son, whose body 
was found a week after Charles J. Ray, 
a truck driver, had been murdered, was 
accused at the time of the murder by 
Joseph Perrone, a cab driver, who said 
he had driven the men to the spot and 
witnessed the shooting. These circum- 
stances were related in the Municipal” 
Court by George Haven Abbott of coun- 
sel for the John Hancock. He told the 
jury the company had paid $630, the to- 
tal benefits in three policies held by Mrs 
Rose, who claimed double that amount 
on the ground that the death of her son 
had been accidental. 


J. M. FRASER RE-ELECTION 
John M. Fraser, general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual in New York City, 
has been re-elected to serve on the board 
of directors of the South Nassau Com- 
munities Hospital at Rockville Centre, 
N. Y., for a period of three years. 


STORER ON TOLEDO PROGRAM 

Elbert Storer, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
was one of the speakers at the North- 
western Ohio Sales Congress held at To- 
ledo, Ohio, last Saturday. 
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R. F. Tull Rounds Out 
30 Years With Fidelity 


AUTHORITY ON RISK SELECTION 





Is Chairman of Arrangements For May 
Meeting of Home Office Life Un- 


derwriters’ Association 





One of the most highly esteemed ex- 
ecutives of the Fidelity Mutual, R. F. 
Tull, secretary, rounded out thirty years 
of active service with the company this 
Mr. Tull, who is regarded as an 


month. 
authority in risk selection, is executive 
head of the New Business Department 
Fidelity. 


of the He has devoted the 





R. F. TULL 
greater part of his time for many years 
to solving the problems incidental to se- 
lection and underwriting. 

Mr. Tull entered the Fidelity’s service 
as a clerk in the actuarial department 
in March, 1902. Three years later he 
was transferred to the company’s policy 
department. In 1908 he became secre- 
tary of this department, and in 1917, 
when the medical, policy and inspection 
departments were merged, manager of 
the newly formed Department of Issue. 
His election as secretary of the company 
followed in 1924. 

Of an engaging personality and ex- 
tremely conscientious in all his under- 
takings Mr. Tull has made many friends 
both in Fidelity Mutual and outside in- 
surance circles. He has been active in 
the Life Officers’ Management Associa- 
tion since its formation and served for 
three years as its treasurer. He is also 
a member of the recently formed Home 
Office Life Underwriters’ Association and 
is chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements for its forthcoming meeting 
in Philadelphia in May. 

Away from the office Mr. Tull’s main 
interests are his family and golf. He is 
a member of the Union League and the 
Philadelphia Country Club. 





OLD LINE LIFE, MILWAUKEE 





Company Made Substantial Gains Last 
Year in Assets, Insurance in 
Force and Reserves 
The Old Line Life of Milwaukee 
closed last year with total assets amount- 
ing to $17,338,439. The company’s in- 
surance in force at the end of the year 
was $94,646,331. The insurance paid for 
in 1931 amounted to $12,335,181. Income 
during the year totaled $3,835,774. The 
surplus for protection of policyholders in 
addition to reserves of $15,146,205 was 
$1,647,085. The company’s ratio of as- 

sets to liability was 112.1%. 

The Old Line Life made substantial 
gains in insurance in force in assets and 
in its reserve in 1931. 


Kollenberg Talk 


(Continued from Page 5) 
necessary. 

“A firm is not necessarily in a healthy 
condition because the balance sheet 
shows there are assets ample to cover 
the liabilities. What is the nature of the 
assets? Are they liquid or frozen? Dur- 
able or perishable? Is the turnover fast 
or slow? Is there a wide or narrow 
market? This will tell you how much 
the assets will shrink at forced liquida- 
tion. Assets are elusive and fugitive 
things. Many forces constantly conspire 
to destroy them. 


How Values Change 


“Values are not permanent realities; 
they are subject to every whim and fancy 
of a fickle public; to every improvement 
in science and art and government; they 
depend on conditions local and remote; 
national and international. Because Mi- 
lady prefers bobbed hair, my stock in a 
hairnet factory becomes a scrap of 
paper. The automobile industry is creat- 
ing consternation among traction mag- 
nates and the weather condition in Rus- 
sia influences the value of the American 
farmer’s wheat crop. 

“But a man’s liabilities! That is dif- 
ferent. These are quite permanent, 
thanks to the solicitude. I might say, 
the earnest solicitude of one’s creditors. 
It is one of the few things a man may 
leave with reasonable assurance that it 
will not shrink. So, with diminishing 
assets and relatively increasing liabilities, 
what chance has a man’s business of sur- 
viving ? 

“The big field for business insurance 
is among the small corporations, part- 
nerships, and _ individual proprietors. 
They have little opportunity to create a 
large cash reserve, they need every dol- 
lar they have actively in their trading 
account, and even if they show a sub- 
stantial gain at the end of the year, the 
gain is reflected as an increase in stock, 
fixtures, or accounts receivable, but not 
as a cash balance.” 





Qualifications. 
110 Fulton Street 





AGENCY SUPERVISOR WANTED 


Newark Agency of Nationally Known Life Company Has Splendid 
Opportunity for Man with Successful Production Record. Write 
for Confidential Interview, Stating Age, Earnings Expected, and 
Box 1188, The Eastern Underwriter 


New York 








New England Congress 
Draws Crowd of 1,500 


FORCEFUL SPEAKERS ON HAND 


Charles C. Gilman Headed Committee 
Which Arranged Biggest Congress 
Yet Held in Boston Territory 





A record-breaking attendance of near- 
ly 1,500 attended the twelfth annual New 
England Sales Congress held at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston Friday of last 


week. It was the biggest congress ever 
held in the New England territory. 


Charles C. Gilman, well known National 
Life of Vermont representative, headed 
the committee representing the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association which ar- 
ranged the affair. The other members 
of the committee were Harold P. Cooley, 
H. G. Fitzpatrick, J. V. Gridley, James 
S. Munro, A. J. Murphy, S. D. Weiss- 
man and James M. Woodhouse. 
Valliant W. Kenney, president of the 
Boston Association, welcomed the gath- 
ering and outlined the purpose of the 
meeting in his opening address. A well 
known cast of forceful speakers were 
on the program, these including: Rev. 
Frederic Olsen of Kittery, Me.; Ray- 
mond C. Ellis, Home Life general agent 
of New York City; Dr. S. S. Huebner of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., third vice-president, Met- 
ropolitan Life; Holgar J. Johnson, Penn 
Mutual general agent of Pittsburgh; 
Samuel D. Vogelson of the Equitable So- 
ciety in Philadelphia, and John L. Shuff, 


Union Central representative of Cincin- 





Net Results in 1931— 


An Increase in Insurance in Force equivalent to 207% 
of 1931’s paid production— 


An Increase in Assets of 87o.— 
An Increase in Surplus of 11% — 


Interest earnings on invested assets—5.71% 





50 UNION SQUARE 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 











nati and former president of the National 
Association. 
Right Spirit Necessary 

In his address on “The Soul of the 
Sale,” Mr. Taylor said that he some- 
times wonders “if we are not giving too 
much time and thought to plans and not 
enough to the spirit of the sale.” Con- 
tinuing he added: “We must be pos- 
sessed by the spirit of the business so 
that it will fill our consciousness all dur- 
ing our working. Anybody can learn 
plans but unless an agent gets the spirit 
he is useless in this business. We think 
too much of the single case and lose 
sight of the bigness of our business. The 
time has come when we must realize the 
tremendous importance and influence of 
our work. 

“We are a part of a great undertaking 
that affects thousands of people. Today 
54% of the population of the United 
States are insured. What of the fu- 
ture? It depends on you people in the 
field. We must have the vision. You are 
going to carry on just so far as you have 
this vision.” 

Dr. Huebner, speaking on “Business 
Reserve Insurance,” pointed out that the 
average human being is a financial weak- 
ling and that life insurance is an ad- 
mirable way for him to provide a decent 
investment estate. He predicted a huge 
growth of the annuity protection feature 
in the next ten years. “At least one- 
fifth of all the estates in America have 
been wiped out during the last two and 
a half years,” Dr. Huebner said, “and 
since we know that these depressions 
are bound to occur about once in seven 
years, we must provide an insurance 
fund against these evil days.” 

Give New York Talks 


Messrs. Ellis and Johnson gave the ad- 
dresses with which they had made a hit 
at the New York Congress earlier this 
month. Mr. Ellis’ subject was “The Black 
Shadow,” and Mr. Johnson’s, “Our Sell- 
ing Theme, Necessity or Desirability— 
Which?” He brought out that agents 
need not confine themselves to selling 
either the desirability or the necessity 
but combine the two in such a way that 
they present the most salable product 
or service that any group of salesmen 
have to present. 

That harder work will produce busi- 
ness in times of depression was the 
theme of Mr. Vogelson’s address. He 
told how he had increased his business 
during the last few years simply by 
working harder than ever before. A 
rousing reception was given Mr. Shuff, 
the last speaker of the day. He described 
life insurance as the friendliest business 
in the world and emphasized the joy of 
service which it makes possible. 


Giffin Address 


(Continued from Page 5) 





view when the prospect ‘wants to put It 
off,’ or where ‘he can’t afford it,’ etc. 
These ‘fighting’ talks must be in terms 
of life—not in terms of pressure. I be- 
lieve that nothing could be of more profit 
to you just at this time than for you 
to take the time to work out a series 
of three or four of these good, short, 
punchy, ‘fighting’ talks which will enable 
you to close business, otherwise we will 
continue to interest men in life insurance 
but will lead very few of our prospects 
to purchase it.” 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LEADER 

Dick Drake of Los Angeles, Cal., led 
the Fidelity Mutual field for February 
in first year cash premium settlements, 
the company has announced. This is the 
fourth time in as many years that Mr. 
Drake has topped all the producers © 
his company. 
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Bloxham Sees Insurance 
As Ideal Investment 


ADVANTAGES ARE EASILY SEEN 





Tells Toledo Association That the 
Steady, Guaranteed Appreciation 
Makes It Especially Attractive 





That life insurance is the best form of 
investment for the average man was em- 
phasized by D. J. Bloxham, supervisor, 
agency field service, Travelers, in an ad- 
dress before the Toledo Association of 
Life Underwriters last week. Mr. Blox- 
ham outlined in a clear fashion the vari- 
ous ways in which insurance constitutes 
an ideal investment. 

The following points were given by the 
speaker as those which should always be 
investigated regarding an investment: 
Is it safe? Will it increase in value? 
Will it show a fair income return and 
is the income sure? Can it be financed 
easily? Has it a ready market? Can it 
be used as collateral? Is the maturity 
date desirable? Is it free from care and 
worry? Can it be transferred at death 
without expense or delay? Mr. Blox- 
ham declared that any investment that 
measures up to the majority of these 
specifications is a good one, and that any 
investment that measures up to all is 
well nigh perfect. 

Business Meets Tests 

Applying the various tests to life in- 
surance, when written on any plan other 
than term, the speaker explained that the 
factors that make for safety in invest- 
ment are a selection of high grade se- 
curities, wide diversification in selection, 
continuous and vigilant examination of 
securities, and trustworthy and compe- 
tent management. Such principles, it 
was added, are followed by the invest- 
ment heads of life insurance companies. 

To find an investment that will certain- 
ly increase in value is almost an impos- 
sibility, but Mr. Bloxham explained that 
certain life insurance contracts are a 
conspicuous exception. Whether a per- 
son buys such contracts outright on the 
single premium plan or finances them 
out of income, there is a steady guaran- 
teed appreciation, and contrasting this 
with other forms of investment, the 
speaker asserted that stocks, bonds, real 
estate and mortgages fluctuate over a 
wide range. 

Excellent Returns 


As to whether there is a fair income 
return on life insurance, the speaker re- 
ferred to a recent analysis of invest- 
ments which showed that the average 
yield for twenty years on sixty high- 
grade industrial, public utility, railroad 
and municipal bonds, averaged 4.78%. 
The average yield on preferred stocks 
for twenty-one years, it was pointed out 
further, was 6.16%, and the average yield 
on all common stocks for twenty years, 
6.28%. The average yield on an ordinary 
life plan of non-participating insurance 
taken out at the age of 35 and carried 
or the expectancy of thirty-three and 
one-half years was said to be practically 
7o, with the yield guaranteed by the en- 
tire assets of the insurance company. 

Life insurance, it was explained, can 
be financed easily, as it is the only thing 
a person can buy on the instalment plan 
and have all further payments cancelled 
oy death or disability. The speaker also 
explained that life insurance has a ready 
market, since in periods of adversity it 
can be used as collateral. 





MAKE R. C. BORDEN V. P. 


Richard C. Borden has been appointed 
a vice-president of the Life Extension 
Institute, Inc. He is familiar to the in- 
surance fraternity through several of his 
textbooks and also his reports on the 
Borden-Busse sales research made to 
company conventions and _ association 
meetings, 

€ was formerly a general supervisor 
of the Hearst newspaper chain and sales 
Counsellor to numerous manufacturing 
and retail organizations. 

e still retains his post as a depart- 
ment head at New York University. 








“Phi Beta Kappa of Life Insurance” 
; the gold key worn by members 
of The Union Central $500,000 Club. 





A SYMBOL 


of outstanding achievement... 


W Ita pride in their splendid 
record and confidence in their 
future achievement, The Union 

i Central presents 


A. 


to the insurance 
fraternity the 
members of its 
$500,000 Clu b. 
These Underwrit- 
ers were at the 
second annual 


Lr 





ganization, held recently in Miami, 
Fla. President of the Club by virtue 
of leadership of the entire Union 
Central Field 
Force is Richard 
J. Conheim. Vice- a 
President is Joseph 
Gross, who has 
sold more than a 
half million an- 
nually for the last 








RicHarpd J. CONHEIM meeting of the or- 13 years. Joseru Gross 
The Union Central $500,000 Club Roster 
H. Sheridan Baketel, C. L. U. *tM. G. Hodnette * Earl V. Reed 
*tWalter E. Barton * Sadie L. Hoffman . John R. Riha 
* Charles A. Blatchley, C,L. U. - James D. Kauffman . pear sone 
* Theodore M. Bumiller Frank W. Kingett. + diaek A. Sasseen 
Leo J. Burns *tCharles B. Knight * John C. Sebastian, C. L. U. 
. William W. Bussey Marion A. Knight + Harry J. Spencer 
* Fay W. Clubb * Maurice C. Kramer * Herman Stark 
* Richard J. Conheim Hamilton Lee Frank H. Strietmann 
*tJoseph P. Devine + J. Early Lee * Arthur W. Tell 
* John A. Doyle + William B. Lee * J. Mitchel Thorsen 
*+O. J. Fisher Harry T. Licklider * Diederich H. Ward 
* Joseph Gross Stephenson W. McGill Fred Watson 
Allan E. Guberman John J. McLean *+B. A. Wiedermann 
* Louis Guberman Enid S. Miller *tEmmet C. Wier 
* Marshall T. Hearne, Jr. William B. Monroe * Edwin A. Zelnicker 
*Indicates two-year membership. + Manager member. 











The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


OF CINCINNATI 


Over One and One-Half Billions In Force 
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Make Plans for 1932 
“Pa. Insurance Days” 


POTTSVILLE, MAY 25 AND 26 





William E. Quinlin, Prudential, Ap- 
pointed Chairman of General Con- 
vention Committee 





Plans are being made to make this 
year’s program for the 1932 Pennsylvania 
[Insurance Days, to be held in the Necho 
Allen Hotel in Pottsville, Pa. on May 
25 and 26, an outstanding one. A meet- 
ing of representative insurance men of 
Schuylkill County was recently held in 
the office of William E. Quinlin, super- 
intendent of the Pottsville district for 
the Prudential, looking toward the event. 

Secretary- Manager Homer W. Teamer 
of the Federation attended this meeting 
and explained the full purport of this 
year’s convention and told of the enthu- 
siasm already being shown by the local 
men who are making arrangements. The 
following officers, all members of the 
general convention committee, were ap- 
pointed : 

General convention chairman: William 
E. Quinlin; assistant general chairman: 
Daniel S. Emmert, superintendent Potts- 
ville district, Metropolitan Life; secre- 
tary to the general committee: Joseph 
McClellan, assistant superintendent, 
Prudential; attendance committee: Nor- 
man H. Rich, Norman H. Rich Agency; 
reception committee: James F. Canfield, 
assistant superintendent, Prudential; 
ladies’ entertainment committee: Walter 
S. Sheafer, Sheafer-Lowrey agency; 
finance committee: C. B. Sillyman, C. B. 
Sillyman agency; registration commit- 
tee: Manus J. Gallagher, superintendent, 
Home Life of America; banquet and 
smoker committee: James J. Mulroy, as- 
sistant superintendent, Baltimore Life. 

The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, Inc., which sponsors the 1932 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days, is an or- 
ganization consisting of 10,000 members 
engaged in all types of insurance under- 
writing in the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 





INSURANCE AS A CAREER 


Harry J. Miller of Metropolitan Life 
Writes on Insurance in Book to 
Be Republished 

Doubleday, Doran & Co. will shortly 
republish “An Outline of Careers,” a 
practical guide to achievement by men 
engaged in various types of business, in 
which Harry J. Miller of the Metropoli- 
tan Life writes a chapter giving his es- 
timate of insurance as a career. The vol- 
ume is edited by Edward L. Bernays, 
well known public relations counsel, who 
also contributes the chapter on public 
relations, 

In his chapter on Insurance Mr. Mil- 
ler says: “There are no short cuts to 
success in American business and _ this 
holds equally true in life insurance. The 
men engaging in this work must build 
on a firm foundation of character and 
this accompanied by careful study and 
hard work, will result in a successful ca- 
reer not only in the matter of income but 
in the consciousness of the accomplish- 
ment of something truly humanitarian 
and worthwhile.” 

The writer, Harry J. Miller, began 
service with the Metropolitan Life as an 
agent in Cincinnati, O.; went through all 
the grades in the field force; was as- 
sistant superintendent; went to Pacific 
Coast in organization of Metropolitan 
there; was promoted to superintendent 
in Los Angeles; transferred to East and 
made superintendent of agencies of 
Great Western Territory; then became 
superintendent of agencies in New York 
state and northern New Jersey. He was 
also second vice-president in charge of 
the field force of entire company, with 
special jurisdiction in the Industrial De- 
partment. 


LIFE SUPERVISORS’ LUNCHEON 
Theodore M. Riehle, well known 
Equitable Society representative of New 
York City, will be guest speaker at the 
next luncheon-meeting of the Life Su- 
pervisors’ Association, to be held Tues- 
day, April 5, in New York. 


New Indictment Against 

Darby Day of Chicago 
IN MISSOURI TRANSACTIONS 
Former General Agent with J. B. Mc- 


Cutchan Involved in Company 
Promotion Activities 








Darby A. Day, former general agent 
of Chicago and Jerome B. McCutchan of 
St. Louis, were reindicted by the Federal 
grand jury at Jefferson City, Mo., this 
week on charges of conspiracy and using 
the mails to defraud in connection with 
their operation of the Chicago Fidelity 
& Casualty and other companies. An in- 
dictment voted against both men at Kan- 
sas City last November was dismissed re- 
cently on technicalities. Both Day and 
McCutchan were in court when the new 
indictment was returned. Their $10,000 
bonds were renewed and trial set for 
October 17. 

The indictment charges that Day and 
McCutchan had attempted to defraud the 
Gideon Anderson Lumber Co. and the 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co. of 
about 37,500 acres of land in Southeast 
Missouri. The indictment is said to 
have swung on letters sent to the Mis- 
souri Insurance Department in connec- 
tion with an alleged attempt by the @on- 
tinental Indemnity to deposit with the 
Missouri department real estate mort- 
gages with a face value of $400,000 but 
which are said to have had an appraised 
valuation of but $100,000. The old 
charges also went into the operations of 
McCutchan and Day in connection with 
five other insurance companies and the 
handling of the assets of those concerns. 

Recently the state court grand jury at 
Dallas exonerated Day and McCutchan 
on a charge of embezzling $200,000 from 
the Automobile Underwriters of Dallas. 
The grand jury voted that the evidence 
presented to it was not sufficient to sus- 
tain any charges against the defendants 
and so the charges in that city against 
Day and McCutchan were dismissed. 


URGES REHEARSING INTERVIEWS 





National Cash Register Sales Manager 
Cites Example of Actors in Tri- 
State Congress Talk 

The advantage in agents studying and 
rehearsing their interviews in advance 
was pointed out by John L. Wood, man. 
ager of the sales promotion division o 
the National Cash Register Co., in his 
address before the Tri-State Congress in 
Philadelphia yesterday. Speaking in this 
regard he said: 

“We urge our salesmen to study and 
practice. We cite as example the the- 
atrical companies who go into rehearsals 
and rehearse a show six or eight wecks 
prior to the opening night, and “then hav- 
ing played the same piece for a period 
of months, find regularly every Monday 
morning on the call board of the theatre 
a notice, ‘Rehearsal tomorrow at 10 
o'clock.’ They know they are presenting 
their proposition to a critical audience 
and they cannot afford to be at anything 
but their best. Salesmen present their 
proposition to the most critical audience 
in the world—the one man audience, as 
a rule; and they cannot afford to be at 
anything but their best.” 

Speaking on the close Mr. Wood said: 
“Closing the sales requires tact and re- 
sourcefulness and is largely an individ- 
ual proposition. Closing the sale is made 
easy or difficult by the methods of han- 
dling the previous step. The strongest 
closing arguments are the arguments 
presented when establishing the advan- 
tages of the product or service you are 
offering.” 
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J. L. SHUFF IN NEW YORK 


John L. Shuff, widely known Union 
Central Life producer of Cincinnati and 
a former president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, gave one 
of his interesting talks on Monday be- 
fore the Charles B. Knight Agency in 
New York City. It was his opinion that 
the thing most needed at this time is a 
general improvement in mental attitude. 
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A 1933 GENERAL AGENCY CONTRACT 


lantic Seaboard. 


is ready for the right men, located in cities with 


population of between 50,000-100,000 on the At- 


If you have a record of accomplishment back of you 


we shall be glad to hear from you. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 








THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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Western and Southern 
Agents in Big Meeting 


HEAR PRESIDENT C. F. WILLIAMS. 


Gives Inspiring Talk to 400 of Field 
Force; Features of 
Full Program 





One of the finest Western & South- 
ern field conventions yet held took place 
last week at the Hotel Sinton-St. Nicho- 
las in Cincinnati. Nearly 400 delegates 
were present when the meetings opened 
on Friday. It was the company’s forty- 
third annual convention. 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
vention was the address of President 
Charles F. Williams in which he made 
a resumé of the company’s financial 
progress in 1931. Among other things 
he said: 

“Life insurance has become the one 
great outstanding asset in the home of 
the average man. It has prevented the 
disintegration of many families. It has 
likewise saved many corporations from 
financial distress. The success of a life 
insurance company depends on the good 
will of its policyholders, therefore you 
must serve our policyholders promptly 
and efficiently at all times. We will give 
policyholders more and more benefits 
as the business moves on.” 

Mr. Williams urged the company rep- 
resentatives to become anti-hoarders and 
to educate their fellow men in their re- 
spective communities to start buying the 
needed things for the home without fur- 
ther delay. “By so doing prosperity 
would return,” he said. “Those of you 
who do not own an automobile should 
buy one as the prices are lower than 
ever before. In this way the wheels of 
industry will start moving and such ac- 
tion benefits everybody.” 

Four Celebration Days 

Announcement was made that annually 
there will be four days of Western & 
Southern celebration. 

Founder’s Day—in honor of_ the 
founder, W. J. Williams. Legion Day— 
in honor of the company’s honor legion. 
Industrial Day—to celebrate the day the 
first Industrial policy was written. Or- 
dinary Day—to recognize the day the 
first Ordinary policy was written. The 
other speakers at Friday’s session were 
Hon. William H. Lueders, Judge of the 
Probate Court, whose address was in 
memory of the seventeen Western and 
Southern employees who died during 
1931 ; Vice-President R. A. Ryan, Dr. 
Charles E. Iliff, medical director; Clark 
C. Stayman, treasurer; I. E. Sanford, 
Secretary. Divisional meetings were 
scheduled for the afternoon by the re- 
spective suprintendents of agencies. 

One of the interesting announcements 
made was that architectural plans are 
nearing completion for the building of 
the new addition to the company’s home 
othce which will eventually house the 
Western & Southern Life, the West- 
ern & Southern Indemnity, and the 
Western & Southern Fire. 

Saturday Speakers 

rhe Saturday morning session was de- 
voted to sales stimulation. The speak- 
‘rs at this meeting were: Anselm J. 
Burkhart, manager, Ordinary Renewal 





WILLIAM L. RICE’S DEATH 
Succumbs to Attack of Influenza; Had 
Many Friends in Insurance and 
Trust Circles 
New York City life insurance and trust 
company circles were shocked last week 
upon hearing of the death of William 
L. Rice, who recently joined the Clifford 
L. McMillen Agency of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual. Mr. Rice, who was fifty- 
seven years of age, died on Friday at 





WILLIAM L. RICE 


his home in White Plains, N. Y., as re- 
sult of an attack of influenza, after which 
complications developed. He had previ- 
ously enjoyed fine health and was de- 
cidedly active. Possessed of a very kind- 
ly disposition Mr. Rice won many friends 
in the business. 

Mr. Rice was born in Philadelphia and 
had a long experience in the life insur- 
ance field prior to becoming associated 
with the Empire Trust several years ago. 
He joined the McMillen Agency last No- 
vember. The funeral was held last Sun- 
day in White Plains and burial took 
place the following day in Philadelphia. 


Courts Decide Points 
In Two Murder Cases 


CLAUSE IN CONTRACT UPHELD 





Estate of Killer Who Committed Suicide 
Fails to Collect in Arkansas; Joint 
Policy Question in N. J. 





A clause in a life policy voiding the 
policy if the beneficiary killed the in- 
sured is sufficient to prevent recovery by 
the beneficiary’s estate, where the bene- 
ficiary had committed suicide immediate- 
ly following the murder, according to a 
decision of the Arkansas courts. No 
beneficiary who murders the insured can 
recover, being prevented by law, but the 
estate could probably have recovered if 
this clause had not been in the policy. 

The case was that of Sovereign Camp, 
Woodmen of the World, v. Clark, 44 
S. W. (2nd) 336. Fannie E. Ferris shot 
and killed her husband, then committed 
suicide. A policy on Ferris’ life for 
$2,000 and $100 for a monument named 
the wife as beneficiary. D. J. Clark was 
appointed administrator of the estate of 
the insured and sued to recover $2,100. 

One of the provisions of the policy was 
that if the insured should die by the 
hands of the beneficiary, whether sane 
or insane, except by accident on the part 
of the beneficiary, the certificate should 
be null and void. The administrator ar- 
gued that the provision was non-enforc- 
able as against public policy. But the 
court found no contention that the pro- 
vision was injurious to the public wel- 
fare or violated any statute. 

The right of fraternal societies to 
make a contract with members was up- 
held, under the Arkansas statutes. 

Murder of the insured was involved in 
another recent case in New Jersey, 
Swavely v. the Prudential. Joint poli- 
cies had been issued on the lives of the 
plaintiff and his wife. The policies to- 
taled $5,000 and were identical in terms, 
the amount being payable to the surviv- 
or as beneficiary. The plaintiff murdered 
his wife. 

In an attempt to collect on the insur- 
ance policies the man claimed the de- 
fense of murder was not sufficient to 
prevent recovery, but the New Jersey 





Department; Raymond C. Massa, assis- 
tant secretary; Joseph O’Meara, Jr., as- 
sociate counsel; William A. Doody, coun- 
sel, Fire & Casualty Departments; Rich- 
ard J. Learson, assistant actuary; Robert 
P. Edwards, manager, Ordinary Issue 
Department; Lauren Schram, assistant 
secretary; James L. Morgan, manager, 
Field Personnel Department; Albert O. 
Payton, field secretary; and John F. 
Ruehlmann, vice-president. 

The convention closed its sessions with 
a banquet Saturday evening. Men of 
prominence were among the _ invited 
guests. President Williams was _ toast- 
master. He was complimented by men 
in various walks of life for his great 
courage and confidence in mankind, and 
for his determination to do things along 
the broadest lines possible. The bean- 
queteers received many surprises. The 
impromptu address of John L. Horgan, 
managing director of the Hotel Sinton- 
St. Nicholas, took the assembly by storm 
when he said: “I have been in the hotel 
business many years and have traveled 
all over the world but never in my life 
have I ever attended such an enthusias- 
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GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 
Available For 
GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 


in 
OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 


Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








tic convention as this.” 
Judge Lueders Talks 

The chief speaker at the banquet was 
Judge William H. Lueders. In speaking 
of life insurance and its value to the 
nation, Judge Lueders said: “Being a 
life underwriter establishes for you a 
standing in your community. It fixes 
your status as a professional man. It 
adds conviction and inspiration in your 
daily work, proclaims your sincere belief 
in your business, increases your business 


opportunity, elevates your standard of 


salesmanship and stimulates your love 
and enthusiasm for your work. Your 
business is truly an inspirational busi- 
ness.” 

Others who spoke were: Superintend- 
ents of Agencies H. Thomas Head, Sam- 
ucl H. Smith, Joseph D. Cassidy, Car] 
J. Holloway; J. J. Doyle, manager of 
publications, and various representatives 
from the agency ranks. President Wil- 
liams paid special honor to Manager 


Charles W. Brawley of the Norwood, 
O., district, by presenting him with the 
first emblem of the Century Club. 





Most Convenient Income! 
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Offer Your Clients The 


A Canada Life Annuity Income 
is guaranteed—no bother or 
worry — unaffected by market 
changes — no coupons to clip— 


just monthly checks to endorse 


and cash, anywhere—Canada Life 
checks or drafts are honored by 


banks all over the world. 
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Established 1847 
H. W. JONES, Mgr. 
110 William St. 


New York City 
BEekman 3—6141-2-3 
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Supreme Court, Mercer County, held 
that to allow the murderer to collect 
would be contrary to public policy. 





R. M. GREEN WITH PRUDENTIAL 





Former Treasurer of Union Central Life 
Becomes Assistant Secretary in 
Mortgage Department 

The Prudential announces the appoint- 
ment of Robert M. Green as an assist- 
ant secretary attached to the mortgage 
loan department, as recently stated in 
The Eastern Underwriter. Mr. Green 
has been treasurer of the Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati, for the past three years 
and has been associated with that or- 
ganization for seven years. He has made 
a special study of farm mortgages and is 
chairman of a farm mortgage conference 
consisting of representatives of four- 
teen of the larger life insurance com- 
panies which have contributed toward 
a survey and analysis of the agricultural 
loan situation with respect to mortgage 
loan activities of insurance companies, 
The appointment becomes effective as 


of April 1, 1932. 





Ray Decker, general agent of the 
Home in San Francisco, recently made 
a hole in one at golf. 
















INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. . 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 
OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 








The premium income has increased 
The policy 
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The Life Underwriter’s 
Present Day Opportunity 

















; S was recently stated by 


dent of the Home Life of New 


James A. Fulton, presi- 


York, business will be good 
this year for those Life Under- 
writers who make it good. 
The opportunity in the field 
of Life Insurance is an attrac- 
tive one—and it is as great, if 
not greater than in the best year 
the business has ever enjoyed. 
Not without effort, of course, 
for the “unsold sale” has verv 
nearly vanished and a very real 
type of keen salesmanship is to- 


day essential. 


Basic Idea 

Basic to the 1932 sales pro- 
gram for Agent or General 
Agent is “Organized Effort” 
-and this has been made the 
basis of the Home Life pro- 
gram for this year. 
man has 


Every Home Life 


available a complete equip- 
ment which lends itself to sim- 
ple and effective organization 


of time and effort. 


A Selling Plan 
For new men—or veteran 
field men seeking to get back 
to fundamentals and step up 
their production—there is the 
Plan.” 


“Simplified Selling 





This is very nearly self-explan- 
atory. It is a prospecting-sales 
plan which has been reduced to 
the 


gives the basic essentials with 


minimum of detail and 





which to carry through from 


organized pocket and file card 
system covering every detail, 
from the .daily scheduling of 
calls and recording of results, 
to the cumulative results for 
the year and the permanent file 
of prospects and policyholders. 
It is complete, simple and ef- 
fective, requiring but a few 


minutes daily to maintain and 
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original prospecting to the 
actual sales interview and ex- 
amination appointment. It has 
been proven an important sales 
aid in actual use. 

For everyone in the field or- 
ganization, the Company has a 
complete record system avail- 
able without cost—and without 


compulsion, of course,—which 





offers a simplified, thoroughly 


yet giving a complete record of 


all activity and results. 


“Facts” Library 
lor the new man who seeks 
the fundamental knowledge of 
this business, this Company and 
this opportunity—and for the 
veteran agent who has frequent 
need for reference to this same 


information — there is the 





€ 
“Facts for Home Life Men,” 
a set of four volumes whose 
contents are explained by their 
titles, ‘‘What 
“What to Do,” “What to Say” 
and “How to Sell.” 


to Know,’ 


Complete Equipment 

For everyone associated with 
the company there is a com- 
prehensive kit of selling aids in 
the form of printed matter, at- 
tractively designed and fitted to 
every modern need, both for 
the emphasis of the selling 
points and for the proposals 
themselves. 

Equipment—in the way of 
policy forms—is complete and 
completely modernized; pro- 
viding modern contracts for 
all modern needs. 

Contracts — for both agent 
and general agent—are mod- 
ern, featuring the principle of 


vuaranteed renewals. 


General Agents’ Guide 

And, to organize these and 
the many other features of the 
Home Life equipment, there 
has been prepared for the Gen- 
eral Agents of this Company a 
“Home Life Guide to Profit- 
able Agency Building,” a man- 
ual and guide-book for the 
field manager. 

These aids assure a success- 
ful year for Home Life men 
who take full advantage . of 


them. 
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Managers Endorse 
N. Y. U. Life Courses 


STUDENTS GET GOOD RESULTS 





Myrick Praises Work of Bragg and 
Sisley at Luncheon; Discuss Inno- 
vations For Next Year 





The belief that the life insurance 
courses given at New York University 
under the direction of James Elton 
Bragg have been of direct financial as 
well as moral benefit to men in the bus- 
iness was expressed by a number of 
leading general agents of New York City 
who attended a luncheon in the Bankers 
Club last week. The meeting had been 
arranged by the educational committees 
of the Life Managers Association and 
the Life Underwriters Association of the 
city and many well known figures in the 
business were present. 


Announcement was made that forty 
men had to date signed up for the new 
course which opens March 29. It is the 
objective to have at least one repre- 
sentative from each of the larger metro- 
politan agencies take the instruction. A 
number of constructive suggestions were 
presented by the speakers on how to 
assure continued interest in the course 
in coming years, on how to get more 
agents in the city acquainted with the 
proven value of the N. Y. U. course. 

Prominent Speakers 


The meeting was presided over by 
William J. Dunsmore, Equitable Society 
manager, chairman of the Life Managers’ 
educational committee and president of 
the New York Gity C. L. U. Chapter. 
Among those he called on, in addition 
to Professor Bragg, were Edward J. Sis- 
ley, Travelers, chairman of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ educational committee; Ju- 
lian S. Myrick, Mutual Life manager; 
Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual 
general agent and president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association; Louis A. 
Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mutual manager and 
vice-president of the Life Managers’ As- 
sociation; Walter E. Barton, assistant 
manager of the Charles B. Knight Agen- 
cv of the Union Central, and George A. 
Kederich, New York Life manager in 
Brooklyn and president of the New York 
State Association. 


Mr. Myrick pointed out that the life 
underwriters of the city owe a great debt 
to Mr. Sisley, who has worked untiringly 
for the course’s welfare since it was in- 
augurated, and to Mr. Bragg, who has 
done outstanding work during his _re- 
gime. In the future, he said, it will be 
the well trained life insurance agents 
who will get results and naturally those 
men who invest their time and money 
in worth-while education now will be the 
ones to profit. 

A number of the speakers said they 
believed it would be advantageous if 
easier payment terms could be put into 
effect especially during present business 
conditions, that some of their agents 
would like to take the course if they 
could arrange it financially and without 
being under too much obligation to their 
managers, 

Completing Third Term 

Mr. Bragg, who in June will complete 
three years as director of the N. Y. U. 
courses, told how the courses have been 
conducted on a sound financial basis dur- 
ing his term and said that he expects to 
show a definite surplus when he gives 
his official accounting June 1. He point- 
ed out that managers should not expect 
that every graduate of the course will 
attain big results, that some would nat- 
urally fall by the wayside just as many 
college graduates do, while others use 
their training to advantage. The ne- 
cessity of managers being careful in their 
selection of students for the course was 
emphasized by Mr. Bragg, who said that 
men who “have a strong urge” to im- 
Prove themselves are the ones most like- 
y to do so. 

. Among the innovations which are be- 
ing considered for next year is the in- 
troduction of a course for beginners in 


the business, a short period of training 
to let new men know whether they are 
adapted to life underwriting. An even- 
ing course is being planned, also a full 
C. L. U. degree course. 





MAKES DISABILITY CHANGES 


Brooklyn National Will Discontinue 
Present Forms March 31; Will 
Adopt $5 Monthly Income 


The Brooklyn National Life has an- 
nounced that the present forms covering 
both waiver of premium and monthly in- 
come disability will be discontinued on 
March 31. Under the new forms of dis- 
ability there is a waiting period of six 
months. The company will issue the 
waiver of premium clause with policies 
on male lives up to age fifty which cov- 
ers disability incurred prior to the an- 
niversary date of the policy nearest to 
the fifty-fifth birthday of the insured. 

Waiver of premium form for women 
will be issued to single self-supporting 
women under age 40 only and covers 
disability incurred before age 50. This 
is the only form of disability issued to 
women. The waiver of premium and 
monthly income clause for use with all 
policies with which the company will 
issue disability income will be issued to 
age 50, covers disability incurred prior 
to age 55 and pays $5 per month per 
thousand with the further provision that 
income to a disabled policyholder ceases 
at the maturity of the policy or at age 
65 if the policy has not matured prior 
to that age. 

The maximum amount of disability in- 
come which will be issued by the Brook- 
lyn National on any life is $250 per 
month but only when the total income 
in all companies, including the current 
application, does not exceed $500. In no 
event will disability income be issued 
when total in all companies including 
that applied for exceeds 50% of the 
earned income of the assured. The min- 
imum policy with which disability income 
will be issued will be $2,500. 








NEW SUICIDE CLAUSE IN LAW 


Bill Passes Virginia Assembly Making 
Suicide Legal Defense Within 
Two Years 

A bill making suicide a ground of de- 
fense if the insured takes his life within 
two years after the policy is issued 
passed the General Assembly of Virginia 
just a few days before adjournment of 
the session. The old law makes a policy 
incontestable after one year in the event 
of suicide. 

When the bill came up for passage in 
the House after going through the Sen- 
ate it was voted down, 40 to 34, but was 
reconsidered the next day and passed, 57 
to 8. It developed that many of those 
who voted to kill it the first day did not 
fully appreciate the purpose of the meas- 
ure. When this was made clear to them 





by Colonel Joe Button, former Virginia ~ 


commissioner, now president of the 
Union Life of Richmond, E. Lee Trinkle, 
former Governor of Virginia, now vice- 
president of the Shenandoah Life of Ro- 
anoke; Andrew Christian, counsel for 
the Atlantic Life, and Bolling Handv, 
president of the Mutual Life of Rich- 
mond, comprising a committee represent- 
ing life companies, they readily agreed to 
change their vote and support the bill. 
The original bill also sought to invali- 
date a life policy if fraud were proved 
within two years after issuance, but this 
provision was stricken out in committee. 





SUBSTITUTE D. OF C. BILL 

A new bill will be introduced in Con- 
gress at Washington as a substitute for 
the bill which would require insurance 
companies incorporated in the District of 
Columbia to keep their records in the 
District, Representative Harlan of Ohio 
said this week. He is chairman of the 
sub-committee on insurance and banking 
of the House District of Columbia Com- 


mittee which has been considering the - 


subject. The new draft will apply to 
companies now in existence whereas the 
original bill would have applied only to 
companies hereafter organized, 





Opp 


NWNL 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


To 


ortunity 


IN 1931 


NYNL closed 1931 with no bond, in its 
long list of bond holdings, in default as to 
principal or interest. 


The market value of its bond holdings (de- 
termined as prescribed by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners) was 
nearly ¥, Million Dollars greater than the 
amortized book value at which they were car- 
ried in the Company’s statement for Decem- 
ber 31, 1931. 


It enjoyed the largest income (over 12, 
Million Dollars) of any year in its history. 


Its interest income exceeded its death and 
disability claim payments. 


Payments to living policyholders during 
the year (over 4! Million Dollars) exceeded 
by 234 Million Dollars the payments to bene- 
ficiaries of deceased policyholders. 


Its payments to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries (6 Million Dollars) were the largest 
in any single year in its history. 


Its cash funds available for new invest- 
ment during the year exceeded the cash dis- 
bursements by more than 7% Million Dollars. 
Of these funds, over 2'2 Million Dollars was 
loaned to policyholders, on the sole security 
of their policies and without delay. 


In addition to policy loans, it made other 
new investments in high grade securities of 
approximately 5 Million Dollars. Exclusive 
of policy loans, total cash funds available for 
investment during the year were equal to 
42% of the cash receipts. 

At a time when rates paid by banks were 
declining, the Company substantially de- 
creased its bank balance, without materially 
affecting the liquidity of its assets, by in- 
vesting approximately 11 Million Dollars in 
U. S. Government Bonds. 


The Company increased its assets during 
the year by $3,900,000. 


It increased its reserve funds by over 
$3,800,000. ° 


It decreased its management expenses and 
increased its surplus both substantially. 


It increased (by approximately 10 Million 
Dollars) its total paid-for insurance in force, 
and closed the year with over 360 Million 
Dollars insurance outstanding. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, Pacsioent 


STRONG- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Atwood Sees Agents As 
Vital Factor Today 


AIDS TO BUSINESS RECOVERY 


Well-Known Finsnciel Writer Tells 
Ohioans They Promote Stability 
When They Write Insurance 


That the idea of security and stability 
must be one of the features of 
the coming economic order and that life 


main 
insurance will naturally have an impor- 
tant place in the scheme of things was 
emphasized by Albert W. Atwood, wide- 
ly known financial writer, in his address 
Northeast Ohio Sales Con- 
gress in Cleveland recently 

He stressed the fact that what we need 


before the 


at a time like this are the qualities of 


sanity, poise, security, steadiness and 
reasonable order, adding: “It is here 
that life insurance enters the picture 


for we have no more concrete, no more 
specific or more easily understood exam- 
ple of sanity, stability and order in the 
affairs of every man of the individuals 
who make up a nation, than life insur- 
ance. There is a tremendous demand 
today by all the long haired visionaries, 
theorists and radicals for schemes to 
promote security and stability. But you 
are promoting both these things in ac- 
tual deeds.” 
Complex Situation 

Speaking on recovery from the busi- 
ness depression Mr. Atwood said: 

“We are coming out, I think, but it is 
a hard, slow task, and in it the life in- 
surance salesman has a vital, and I say, 
without exaggeration or any motive or 
desire to flatter, a noble part. What is 
especially serious about this depression, 
what I fear has made it dangerous be- 
yond all others in the past, is a factor 
which is too easily overlooked. I refer 
of course to the complexity of the mod- 
ern economic and financial structure. In 
certain respects the panics or depressions 
of 1873, 1857 and 1837 may have been 
worse, but at least more people lived on 
the farm and could sunport themselves, 
no matter what happened on the boards 
of trade, the stock exchanges and in the 
banks. 

“Today we are all tied together in the 
financial and credit system and we have 
to keep it going willy-nilly. In that you 
have a great part to play. You must 
not only sell new life insurance, it is 
absolutely necessary that you keep as 
many of the existing policies alive as 
possible. Because after all the solvency 
of the banks depends largely upon a rea- 
sonably stable bond market and that in 
turn rests quite largely, as you must or 
should know, upon the ability of the 
great life insurance companies to invest 
in bonds, which they cannot do unless 
their cash income is well maintained and 
not unduly dissipated in other directions. 
You men are supporting yourselves when 
you make a good sales record, but so 
interrelated has our financial system be- 
come that you are also supporting the 
structure upon which we all depend, 
when you keep up your quotas.” 


KANSAS COMPANIES MERGE 


Combine of Bank Savings and Federal 
Reserve Gives Kansas First 
$100,000,000 Company 
The Kansas insurance department has 
approved the proposed merger, of the 
Bank Savings Life of Topeka and the 
Federal Reserve Life of Kansas City. 
The merger gives Kansas its first $100,- 
000,000 life company according to Super- 
intendent Charles F. Hobbs. The Bank 
Savings Life has more than $40,000,000 
of insurance in force and the Federal 

Reserve in excess of $60,000,000. 

B. Frank Bushman, president of the 
Federal, will be president of the com- 
bined company. Executive offices will 
be maintained in Topeka. The company 
will have assets of $15,000,000, insurance 
in force of $100,000,000. 


’ 


Bennett’s Speech 


(Continued from Page 4) 

ment to deal with a matter of that kind. - 
It may well be that it is desirable that 
have 


when conditions 


fluctuations are less 


in the future, 


steadied and the 
marked, when the curve is not so well 
defined, a calm, dispassionate investiga- 
tion of the whole business of insurance 
in Canada should be held. I am hope- 
ful that some of our provinces, uniting 
with the dominion, will agree that it is 
to the public interest that there should 
be a central control of insurance rather 
than control by every province in this 
confederation. In the United States the 
forty-eight supervisions of insurance 
have not always been found to work sat- 
isfactorily, for their laws are not uni- 
form, and while the state of New York, 
in which is domiciled the ereatest ag- 
vregation of insurance companies in the 
world, has laws that are admirable and 
would not permit many of the invest- 
ments that we permit to be made by 
insurance companies, yet there are other 
states in which the laws are entirely 
different and the difficulties to which 
I allude have not been overcome. 
Certain of Company’s Solvency 

What purpose has been served by 
reading upon the record of Hansard this 
story from this newspaper? If it were 
something new I could understand it, 
but it is not. Shall we give the sanc- 
tion of the authority of parliament to 
something that will cause distrust and 
bring disaffection to thousands of men 
and women whom we do not know and 
have not seen, who are aliens living 
under strange flags in various parts of 
the world? Shall we discredit our own 
institutions? For I say to you, my fel- 
low members in this house, that as far as 
it is possible for one to satisfy himself, 
having no interest as a policyholder or 
otherwise in this enterprise | am satis- 
fied that these enterprises are solvent. 
I say that to you, Mr. Speaker, and I 
say it to the public of Canada. That is 
my profound conviction, my fixed and 
certain conviction, and I believe that 
nothing but injury can be done by any 
endeavor to send to the committee on 
banking and commerce an investigation 
of the character suggested. Mistakes 
have been made and will be made; I 
suppose almost everyone of us will admit 
that, but so long as solvency is main- 
tained I am content. My concern is with 
the solvency of these enterprises, not 
only for Canadians but, as I have said, 
for people in every part of the world 
where these vast enterprises carry on 
their great operations. 

Might I just make one further ob- 
servation and I have concluded. It is 
amazing how many people rejoice in the 
success of others but how quickly they 
condemn them if, by the accident of cir- 
cumstances, success becomes failure. 
Only a few short years ago, when enor- 
mous dividends were being paid to pol- 
icyholders because of the enormous ap- 
preciation in values and returns of the 
investments which, so far as the Sun 
Life Company was concerned, were made 
as part of a fixed policy—and incidental- 
ly, not a fixed policy under the law— 
everyone was speaking of-the magnifi- 
cent profits and returns that were being 
made. There has been no scale of those 
shares, mark you, because the policy of 
the enterprise was not to make money by 
buying and selling; the presidents an- 
nounced that the policy was to buy and 
hold. If they had bought and sold the 
fortune of the enterprise would have 
been enormous, but they bought and held 
until, as I say, we asked them to reduce 
their holdings, of course without taking 
losses that would be incommensurate 
with the situation. As I have said, now 
they are down to 47% as compared with 
51% a little over a year ago. 

Wants No Injury Done 

Now we condemn. Who could have 
foreseen, and who did foresee? As I 
have said, I have talked to some of the 
wisest of our investors and some of the 
shrewdest of our people, and there are 


very few of those with whom [ talked 
who have not found themselves in diffi- 
culties. Some of you, I doubt not, saw 
the directions given the other day in the 
will of one of the foremost men of the 
United States as to the investment of 
his fortune by his representatives. He 
indicated that a certain percentage 
should be invested in various forms of 
shares and stocks, preferred and com- 
mon; in bonds, in railway securities, in 
the securities of various countries of the 
world, including Canada, and so on. All 
this indicates the desirability in the 
minds of many prominent men of the 
diversification of investments. That 
principle at least governed in the invest- 
ments made by the enterprise to which 
we have referred, and I should like to 
feel that we would not consciously, in a 
period of world depression, do an injury 
to two great Canadian enterprises; I 
hope that we will not bring distrust and 
suspicion upon two great enterprises that 
hold in trust the collective savings of 
millions of people. For that reason— 
and I say it to this house with great 
difidence—I trust that we will not en- 
gage in a discussion of the merits or de- 
merits of the investment or other policies 
of these enterprises, when their invest- 
ments have been made within the pro- 
visions of law for which we, as mem- 
bers of parliament must accept the re- 
sponsibility. I trust that we will dis- 
pose of this resolution quietly and ex- 
peditiously, and decline to refer it to anv 
committee at this time so that no injury 
may be done either to the enterprises, 
to the policyholders—the men. women 
and children in every part of the world 
—or to the credit of our country. 





AGE 70 TERMINATION 


Additional Rule For Equitable Life In- 
surance Society Groups Accident 
and Health Insurance 
The attention of the field force of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
been called to the following important 
addition to and change in the Equitable’s 
Group Accident and Health Underwrit- 

ing rules: 


Additional Rule 


No employe age 70 or over may be 
covered by Group Accident and 
Health insurance, and insurance will 
terminate automatically on the at- 
tainment of age 70. 

_This rule will be effective for all poli- 
cies for which application is made on or 
after Tune 1, 1932, and for all policies. 
regardless of date of application, which 
become effective on or after July 1, 1932. 

Change in Rule 

No employe will be insured for 
more than 66 2/3% of his salary, ex- 
cept that if employes are grouped 
by salary classes the indemnity in 
any class shall be limited to 66 2/3% 
of the maximum salary or 75% of 
the minimum salary in that class, 
whichever is the lesser, and except 
that any employe may be offered in- 
demnity not in excess of 75% of his 
salary if such weekly indemnity is 
not in excess of $8. 

The only change in this rule is that 
ed is substituted for $12 in the earlier 
rule. 

This change is effective immediately. 





JAMESTOWN CLUB OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Ordinarv 
Producers Club of the Prudential forces 
in the Jamestown, N. Y., district the 
following officers were elected: R. P. 
Lund, president; C. W. Hanson, vice- 
president; A. J. Reuter, secretary and 
treasurer: H. J. Chaoman, P. L. Pifer 
and G. D. Wooster., directors. Walter 
S. Hazzard, superintendent of the dis- 
trict, was made an honorary member of 
the club. 





RE-NAMED HOSPITAL PRESIDENT 


Walter L. Blossom, general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual in Erie, Pa., has 
been re-elected president of Zem Zem 
Hospital for Crippled Chillren and is also 
re-named to the hospital’s board of trus- 
tees for a three year period. 
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Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
oe ee 
Illinois Life is but 
one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
¢ CHICAGO + 
Iliinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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Four Factors in Agent’s 
Business Management 


GIVEN BY JOHN A. STEVENSON 





They Are Time Control, Organized Pros- 
pecting, Organized Presentations 
and Mental Attitude 





\ good many life underwriters take 
pride in the fact that they are in busi- 
ness for themselves but they don’t fol- 
low through on this idea to the extent 
of admitting that the business of success- 
ful life underwriting today, like the suc- 
cessful operation of any other type of 
business, demands not only careful plan- 
ning but the development of specific 
methods for meeting present-day prob- 
lems, said John A. Stevenson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life, speaking 
before the Detroit Sales Congress last 
week. ; 

Four steps are involved, if we are to 
use business management in life insur- 
ance selling: (1) tme control, (2) or- 
ganized prospecting, (3) organized pres- 
entations, and (4) the correct mental 
attitude. 


Time Control 

Probably every life underwriter has 
read the reports of surveys showing that 
about 25% more interviews are required 
at the present time to produce the same 
volume of business as the average se- 
cured in 1929 and early 1930. But not 
many make definite plans to secure these 
25% more interviews. 

A comprehensive survey covering 100,- 
000 working hours made by one com- 
pany—the Northwestern Mutual 
brought out very definitely two facts: 
a. Forty hours of work a week, thirty 
in the field, are necessary as a minimum 
standard for any life underwriter to pro- 
duce his maximum volume. b. No real 
success is possible without at least four- 
teen interviews a week. 

Mr. Stevenson worked out what he 
considered a success formula for the 
salesmen in his own agency and he said 
it was almost infallible in curing a cer- 
tain type of ailment which seems to be 
somewhat prevalent among salesmen. 





Type Minimum 
of Work Time Daily Weekly 
Planning Work.... 1 hr. 6 hrs. 
Interviewing ..... 6 hrs. 33 hrs. 
EE Sone tecioka 1 hr. 6hrs. 


Organized Prospecting 

Another fact which most agents ac- 
cept in theory but which a good many 
underwriters seem to be unwilling to 
carry out in practice is that new sales- 
men fail and experienced salesmen get 
in a slump when they run out of pros- 
pects. 

“You and I both know,” said Mr. Ste- 
venson, “that plenty of people are mak- 
ing money today and that the purchas- 
ing power of these people is greater than 
ever before. You know, too, that about 
95% of these people need more life in- 
surance than they now own. Their names 
won't drop into your files from the sky, 
but you can get them if you go to your 
friends, acquaintances, policyholders, and 
other contacts, asking- them to give you 
the names of people who are financially 
on the up grade.” 

A prominent New York general agent 
Puts so much emphasis on organized 
Prospecting that he has his agents de- 
vote one day a week solely to intensive 
work on getting new names. 

Organized Sales Talk 

A fe Ww years ago when one approached 
the subject of the organized sales talk 
one began, he said, by making a lot of 
apologies saying that, of course, there 
Was a difference of opinion, etc. and 
then you mentioned that the plan had 
at least proved successful in training new 
salesmen. 

“Now, I think we all are willing to 
— the fact that all successful 
salesmen use organized talks,” said Mr. 
»tevenson. “Today we use talks which 
Successful salesmen have developed that 
Present the important points about a plan 


(a) completely, (b) clearly and (c) in 
logical order. Personally, I’m not thor- 
oughly sold on the idea of having sales- 
men learn organized sales talks verbatim 
but I don’t really see why anyone should 
hold up his hands in holy horror at this 
idea.” 
Mental Attitude 


As a matter of fact, one can work 
out a perfect sales presentation, con- 
cluded Mr. Stevenson, and have Grade 
A contracts; you can work twelve hours 
a day, and still not sell any insurance 
if your mental attitude is not right. “All 
the knowledge in the world won’t insure 
success,” he said, “unless you are really 
steamed up about what life insurance can 
do—and you’re going to find present fi- 
nancial conditions a handicap unless 
you’re steamed up about the glorious 
part that life insurance can play under 
present conditions.” 


F. O. LYTER IN NEW YORK 

Fred O. Lyter, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, is giving a series of talks at the 
company’s agencies in New York City. 
He is aiding in the further crystalliza- 
tion of the plans worked out at the 
three-week round table discussion held 
last December by the agency depart- 
ment and the general agents of the Met- 
ropolitan district. 





Agency Has $800,000,000 in Force 


Some interesting facts about the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Company of Pittsburgh, 
nationally known insurance agency of 
the Equitable Society, are told in the 
current Life Underwriter of the Pitts- 
burgh Association by R. Maxwell Ste- 
venson of the Berkshire Life. Among 
other things Mr. Stevenson says: 

“The organization at present consists 
of an office force of 190 persons and 500 
field representatives operating in all 
counties west of Harrisburg in Pennsyl- 
vania, also covering thirteen counties in 
Ohio and two in West Virginia. This 
agency is organized under six managers 
in Pittsburgh and eleven outside of A'- 
legheny County. Under this plan of 
management, the agency has attained 


great success since it was founded No- 
vember 1, 1880, incorporated November 
1, 1910, with steadily increasing produc- 
tion to the 1930 attained objective of 
$100,000,000 paid for business during the 
calendar year. At present the Woods 
company has nearly $800,000,000 of in- 
surance in force.” 

William M. Duff heads the personnel 
as president manager. William J. Powell 
is vice-president and treasurer, and 
Charles A. Woods, vice-president and 
general counsel. The Woods company 
has been compelled, in recent years, to 
acquire additional office space on the 
third floor of the Frick Building. The 
main offices of the agency have been for 
many years on the second floor of this 
building. 





T. J. GUINIVEN RESIGNS 
The resignation of Thomas J. Guiniven 
as manager of the Trenton, N. J., district 
of the Colonial Life has been announced 
this week. Mr. Guiniven has been in 
poor health and contemplated this move 
some months ago. 


R. H. KEFFER IMPROVING 
Roscoe H. Keffer, general agent for 
the Aetna Life at 100 William Street, 
New York City, who has been laid up 
for some weeks, is getting along satis- 
factorily according to latest reports. He 
is at the Polyclinic Hospital. 











G. W. ALLAN 








Life Insurance Underwriters have a double duty to perform in 
1932. The first is humanitarian, guiding our fellow. citizens to_an 
understanding of the necessity of safeguarding their dependents. The 


second, an opportunity to help our country stabilize the financial 


As The President 
Of The Great-West Life 


Sees It 


Co" great institution of Life Insurance has proven 
to be a bulwark of strength to the whole economic 
fabric during the testing time of the last two years. 
Life Insurance has justified itself not only as protection 
for the individual, but as an economic balance and 


safeguard to the community in a most gratifying 


manner. 


position of its citizens—with Life Insurance. 


The profession of Life Insurance Underwriter is one to be proud of. 








m= GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE---WINNIPEG 
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Annual Statements, Jan. 1, 1932 


HE TRAVELER 


L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 








| THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sixty eighth . dnnual Statement 








ASSETS 
| United States Government Bonds 
| Other Public Bonds 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 

| Public Utility Bonds and Stocks . 
|| Other Bonds and Stocks . 

I First Mortgage Loans 

] Real Estate 

|| Loans on Company’s policies 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 
Interest accrued. 

Premiums due and deferred 

All Other Assets 


TorTAL . 


$70,932,415.00 | 


92,702,7 18.00 
79,758,966.00 
76,544,360. 00 
48,154,903.00 
115,921,897.85 
21,675,811.62 
106,171 ,003.04 
12,103,472.32 
8,972,347-28 
28,331,806.50 
251,306.. 36 


- $661, 521,006.97 





RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


Life Insurance Reserves . $537,068,053.57 
Accident and Health Insurance 

Reserves oe % 9,283,694.15 
Workmen’s Compensation and 


49,656,736.70 
3,512,128.55 


Liability Insurance Reserves 
Reserves for Taxes 








Other Reserves and Liabilities 2,619,046.98 

*Security Depreciation Reserve . 7,726,633.00 

Special Reserve par 95349,996.50 
Capital . $20,000,000.00 
Surplus . 22,313,717.52 

42,313,717.52 

Tora . $661,521,006.97 








THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Fuenty- sixth Annual Statement 











ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds 
Other Public Bonds : 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 
Other Bonds and Stocks . 

First Mortgage Loans ; 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Interest accrued 


All Other Assets 


Tora. 





$1,715,282.00 
2,165,135.00 
3,119,595.00 
959995337 -00 
312,500.00 
1,730,823.36 
2,017,157.56 
100,567.54 
54.00 





$21 070 0,451.46 





RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium and Claim 


Reserves $9,649,196.70 
Reserves for Taxes 298,394.71 
Other Reserves and Liabilities 517,390.61 
*Security Depreciation Reserve . 661,853.00 
Special Reserve 2,275,698.40 


$3 (000,000.00 
4,667 ,918.04 


Capital . 
Surplus . 





7;667,918.04 





Tora. $21,070,451.46 








| THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighth Annual Statement 











ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds 
Other Public Bonds 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 
Other Bonds and Stocks . 
First Mortgage Loans ; 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Interest accrued 


All Other Assets 


$s 
Ps 


56,2 259. 49 
5,015.14 
9,835.06 
20,433.89 





Tora. 





> 


$15,910,504.58 





RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium and Claim 








Reserves $10,078,455.09 
Reserves for Taxes 256,770.09 
Other Reserves and Liabilities 45,483.13 
*Security Depreciation Reserve . 519,756.00 
Special Reserve , 1,181,435.05 
Capital . $2,000,000.00 
Surplus . 1,828,605.22 

3,828,605.22 
Tora. $15,910,504.58 











SS 





* Basis. of valuation of securities is the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners valuations adjusted 


by security depreciation reserves. 














MORE THAN FIFTY FORMS OF INSURANCE AVAILABLE 


LIFE - ACCIDENT LIABILITY 


GROUP AIRCRAFT + FIRE 


AUTOMOBILE 


PLATE GLASS 


HEALTH 


STEAM BOILER COMPENSATION - 


BURGLARY MACHINERY INLAND MARINE 


WINDSTORM 


Hartford, 
Connecticut 


* 


In 1931 many individuals, 
many families and many busi- 
ness organizations came face 
to face with hours of need and 
found in insurance a depend- 
able friend—a friend that was 
able as well as willing to help 
in their emergencies. 


Through the timely aid of 
funds from all forms of insur- 
ance, many adversities of life 
were prevented from becoming 
tragedies, and many untoward 
events were robbed of their 
terrors and oppressions. 


Life insurance, unlike some 
other forms of property, in- 
stead of adding to or intensify- 
ing the woesof the public during 
a period of economic readjust- 
ment, ministered to many and 
provided relief and comfort to 
scores of persons who had ex- 
hausted all other means. 


Prepared for just such 
events as have occurred, The 
Travelers was in a position 
to meet these extraordinary 
contingencies and paid in cash 
to policyholders and_ their 
beneficiaries the largest sum 
which the three Travelers 
Companies have ever dis- 
bursed in one year—$113, 
771,821. To distribute this, 
paying the right amounts to 
the right persons at the right 
time, required the issuance of 
957,636 checks and drafts. 
Over one billion dollars has 
been paid by The Travelers 
Companies to policyholders 
since organization. 


There have been many sur- 
prising changes since the close 
of the war. We have seen 
severe liquidation of manv- 
factured goods, lower prices 
for commodities, soaring stock 
prices and then a fall in market 
values that has caused em- 
barrassment to many _indi- 
viduals and their fortunes. 
All these violent events have 
crowded to the fore the value 
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of life insurance, as an invest- 
ment of sound, steady and con- 
tinuing value and one that has 
brought aid and sustenance to 
many who were and are over- 
whelmed. 

To afford policyholders sound 
protection, the Companies have 
followed the policy of distribut- 
ing their investments broadly, 
and not only carry large amounts 
of cash, but have supplemented 
these with large holdings of 
United StatesGovernment Bonds, 
and marketable bonds of many 


MORAL: 


of the best municipalities and 
corporations in the country. 

The Companies’ reserves meet 
the requirements of the strictest 
of state laws and additional re- 
serves are carried to meet extra- 
ordinary contingencies which may 
arise in the future. 

During the sixty-seven years 
of its corporate existence, The 
Travelers has encountered many 
such periods as this. It has ex- 
perienced the panics of 1873, 
1893 and 1907. It faced the 
problems arising from the war, 


Insure in 


the influenza epidemic and the 
post-war deflation. In each of 
these periods, it has played an 
important part and in all of 
them rendered valuable assist- 
ance to its policyholders. 

One of the important factors 
responsible for the great growth 
in the volume of life insurance, 
which took place between the 
years 1922 and 1929, was the 
demonstration of the value of 
life insurance protection afforded 
by the war and the influenza 


epidemic. Recently we have 


THE TRAVELERS 


witnessed a striking demonstra- 
tion of the value of another 
phase of life insurance—of its 
strength and stability as an in- 
vestment medium. If history is 
any guide to the future, it seems 
reasonable to expect that the 
next ten years will witness an 
expansion of the purchase of the 
investment forms of life insur- 
ance, for at no time has that 
value been so clearly. demon- 
strated as at present. 


President 





Life Insurance that does Two Important Things: 


Protects Your Family Now .. . 


Pays You an Income When You Retire 





Available in a variety of forms of contracts. Your exact needs and 
your checkbook can be fitted by one of these or a combination of 
two or three. 


Some contracts balance the insurance and income features, some 


emphasize the insurance protection, some emphasize the retirement 


income. 


These contracts—forms of property that are cherished by all who 
own them—may be purchased outright for a lump sum or for pay- 


ments spread over a short or long period of time. 


may be made annually, semi-annually, quarterly or monthly. 


Such payments 





T H E 


TRAY &BLE ® S 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 
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“Lay-Off” May Cancel 
Group Policy Cover 


UNLESS EMPLOYER ACTS 








Temporary Discharge May Affect Policy 
Just As Permanent One Would, Ohio 
Court of Appeals Holds 





A temporary discharge may void an 
employe’s insurance under a group policy 
just as would a permanent discharge un- 
less an employer takes advantage of a 
relative provision in the policy, the Ohio 
Supreme Court has held in the case of 
Hull v. Equitable Society, 178 N. E. 850. 

The employe insured, Mohler, had been 
in the employ of the Barnes Manufac- 
turing Co. prior to July 17, 1930. The 
company had a group policy with the 
Equitable Society. On July 17 Mohler 
was temporarily discharged and on Au- 
gust 3 he was instantly killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

His employment by the Barnes Co. 
was for no particular time, and therefore 
he could have quit or been discharged 
at any time. He never worked for the 
company after July 17, and at that time 
he was paid in full. 

But at the time of his discharge, sixty 
cents was deducted by the company out 
of his pay in payment of insurance for 
the month preceding his discharge. No 
premium was collected from him there- 
after. His administratrix sought to re- 
cover upon the policy. 

The court holds that it was immaterial 
whether the layoff was temporary or per- 
manent, “for the reason that the con- 
tract of insurance existing between the 
society and the employer is decisive 
thereof, in that it does not differentiate 
between a temporary and a permanent 
discharge.” 

The certificate delivered by the em- 
ployer to the employe is no part of the 
contract of insurance, the court holds; 
the contract consists of the policy issued 
by the society to the employer and the 
application therefor. The employe’s cer- 
tificate is only a recitation of his right 
to protection under the terms of the 
contract, so long as the conditions of the 
policy are complied with. 

The policy herein provided that the 
company’s employes are insured for the 
term or such part thereof as they shall 
respectively remain in the employment, 
and that the insurance should automat- 
ically lapse upon his discontinuance of 
participation or upon termination of their 
employment without regard to the cause 
of such termination. 

Employer Could Have Changed Situation 

The policy also provided that “the em- 
ployer may elect that all employes who, 
while insured hereunder, are temporarily 


DISABILITY DECISION 





Insured Who Engaged in Various Oc- 
cupations Was Disqualified From 
Recovering 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit, holds, in Prudential v. Wolfe, 52 
F. (2nd) 537, that disability or incapa- 
city, under a policy insuring against 
total and permanent disability, means 
inability wholly, continuously and_ per- 
manently to perform any work for any 
kind of compensation of financial value. 
Testing out various kinds of employ- 
ment for compensation would prevent 
recovery under such a contract. Where 
an insured, after contracting tuberculo- 
sis, worked for several months for an 
insurance company, then for a tea com- 
pany, then selling automobiles and 
planting crops, each form of employ- 
ment was held to be a “kind of work,” 
engaged in for a “compensation of fi- 
nancial value,” preventing recovery un- 

der the policy. 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR OPENS OFFICE 

Hillsman Taylor, former president of 
the Missouri State Life of St. Louis, has 
opened law offices in the suite of the 
law firm of Fordyce, Mayne & Williams 
in the Mississippi Valley Trust Building, 
St. Louis. 





laid off or given leave of absence, * * * 
shall be considered to be in the employ- 
ment of the employer during such pe- 
riod,” but this was further made de- 
pendent upon the employes performing 
certain things, and upon certain condi- 
tions, which it was conceded the em- 
ployer did not perform and comply with. 

The fact that the employer did not 
do certain things to keep the insurance 
in force during the employe’s layoff was 
not chargeable against the insurer, es- 
pecially as the employer was not bound 
to do these things. 

The insurer was not estopped from 
disclaiming liability because of the de- 
duction of sixty cents from the em- 
ploye’s wages at the time of his dis- 
charge for the previous month’s insur- 
ance, or because of the fact that the 
employer reported his discharge to the 
insurer on August 4 (the day after the 
death), which by the terms of its con- 
tract, it was bound to do within the 
month, or that it sought to ascertain if 
Mohler’s estate was entitled to benefits. 

The employe, under the policy, could 
have obtained an individual policy within 
a certain period after his discharge. This 
he did not do. His certificate apprised 
him that termination of his employment 
ended the insurance in his favor, and 
neither the employer nor the insurer was 
under a duty to notify him that he was 
not covered by insurance. 


Lowell Thomas Talks of Blind Agent 


A star producer of the Aetna Life in 
Philadelphia is sufficiently remarkable to 
be the subject of part of the radio talk 
of Lowell Thomas, who broadcasts for 


the Literary Digest. He is Henry G. 
Robbins, sightless agent of the W. R. 
Harper general agency. 

The Lowell Thomas story is that Mr. 
Robbins was walking down South Penn 
Square when he fell into a manhole 
landing on the head of a workman. In 
the course of his apology Mr. Robbins 
explained, “My lamps are dim.” Then 
he proceeded to sell the man an accident 
policy. 

Mr. Robbins, who is now thirty-one 
years old, has been self-supporting since 
he was nine. He worked his way through 
the Pennsylvania Institute for the Blind, 
won a scholarship to the University of 
Pennsylvania, and received his degree 
there. 

He made his way through college by 
soliciting magazine subscriptions, and it 
was in this capacity that he called at the 
office of Mr. Harper, who offered to 
finance Mr. Robbins the rest of the way. 
The boy would not accept, but he did 
return after graduation and asked to be 
started in the life insurance business. 


He was then twenty-four years old. 

Now he is one of the Aetna Life’s star 
salesmen, having qualified for all three 
of the annual conventions for qualified 
Aetna-Izers and appeared on the list of 
leaders for the past six years. 

His interviews are carried on as a 
normally sighted person would conduct 
them. By means of Braille markings he 
points to figures and illustrations accu- 
rately. He has translated every item of 
the company’s sales literature including 
the rate book into Braille. 

He has helped several blind boys 
through school, including University. At 
present there are two whom he is “see- 
ing” through. 

His help is not always limited to 
financing. He tells this story: “I helped 
one boy by meeting him for three 
months, five days a week, at half past 
seven at the railroad station and got 
him acquainted with the trip back and 
forth from school. He is now able to 
travel alone, to school, to Philadelphia, 
to the stores in his own town. At first 
his parents did not approve of him trav- 
elling alone, but I impressed upon them 
that they would not live forever, and 
that the boy should learn to get around 
alone.” 
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New York Life’s Radio Programs 


“Great Personalities” by Frazier Hunt 


A story about Oliver Wendell Holmes, jurist and for nearly 
thirty years Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, son of the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Justice 
Holmes, who has only recently retired from his judicial office, 
has reached the grand age of ninety-one with undiminished 
intellectual powers,—a truly “Great Personality.” 


The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 
on our programs every Tuesday evening 
on any of the following stations: 


9:30 Eastern Time ..... . ,  @erePrerer (WJZ) 
ee te ee A Re (WBZ) 
te ee gata OP Springfield ...... (WBZA) 
ee te dre pees Carre Baltimore ......... (WBAL) 
te te se Cote eee Richmond ....... (WRVA) 
te te a oe Jacksonville ...... (WJAX) 
te te Fe aes nan Rochester ....... (WHAM) 
te te ee Cleveland ....... (WGAR) 
te te ye ey Pittsburg ........ (KDKA) 
ee ee ee me ee | EIRP Se (WJR) 
te ee ee Sagan Cincinnati ........ (WLW) 

8:30 Central Time ........... Chicago ......... (WENR) 
ee ee gaa a Sree (KWK) 
te te w xith hen cent Kansas City ....... (WREN) 
ee ee dl RRS Council Bluffs, Ia. .. (KOIL) 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Prudential Of London 
Gains in Both Branches 


MARKET PRICES FOR VALUES 





Depreciation 
Only 


In Spite of Securities 
Policyholders Bonuses 
Slightly Less 





The annual statement of the old Pru- 
dential of London shows that in 1931 
this company in its eighty-third year in 
spite of conditions of depression made 
an increase in new Ordinary business of 
nearly £1,500,000. The total new busi- 
ness for last year amounted to £20,269,138. 
The total premiums received including 
single premiums amounted to more than 
£12,000,000 and was a substantial increase 
over the previous year. These figures 
are for the Ordinary department only. 

In the Industrial branch both the num- 
ber and amount of new policies exceeded 
that of the previous year. The number 
of new industrial policies issued was 
more than 2,500,000, and the sum of new 
Industrial insurance exceeded £67,853,000 
an increase of £1 ,750,000. Premiums re- 
ceived in the industrial department ex- 
ceeded £18,800,000 a gain of more than 
£680,000. 

An interesting feature of the report 
is that all securities are carried at the 
actual market prices on the last day of 
the year. This depreciation has been 
absorbed but notwithstanding the bo- 
nuses to policyholders have been but 
slightly reduced from that of a year ago. 


Comments by Chairman 


In commenting on this feature of the 
company’s statement the chairman, Sir 
Edgar Horne, said: 

“There is no need for me to empha- 
size the unreality in the case of a com- 
pany such as ours of a valuation of stock 
exchange securities based on market 
prices on a given day. Not only are 
prices under present abnormal conditions 
in many instances obviously less than 
real values, but such a method of valua- 
tion ignores the fact that our invest- 
ments are held against long term liabili- 
ties and that in the normal course of our 
business realization is rendered unnec- 
essary so long as current income con- 
tinues to exceed current outgo. Even 
after eliminating all cases where we 
think there is any likelihood of default 
the margin between the market value as 
of December 31, 1931, and the ultimate 
redemption value of our redeemable 
stock exchange securities exceeds £13,- 
000,000. We never take credit in arriv- 
ing at our annual surplus for any capital 
profit arising from the maturity of an 
investment standing at a discount in our 
books because it follows that the sum | 
have mentioned constitutes a large po- 
tential reserve.” 

In the company’s statement for the 
Ordinary branch the funds held at the 
end of the year of 1931 amounted to 
£99,018,074, an increase of £5,811,000. For 
the Industrial branch the funds held at 
the end of the year amounted to £129,- 
808,000, an increase of £5,811,000. 





FIELD SERVICE SUPERVISOR 


Great West Life Appoints Gordon C. 
Cumming to Head Educational and 
Sales Activities 


The Great West Life of Winnipeg has 
appointed Gordon C. Cumming supervi- 
Sor of field service of the company, ac- 
cording to an announcement by H. W. 
Man — assistant general manager. All 
of the educational and sales promotional 
activities of the company will come un- 
der his direction. 

Mr. Cumming was formerly connected 
with the Winnipeg branch of the com- 
Pany and his sole life insurance expe- 
rience has been with the Great West in 
the practical selling end. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Manitoba and 
Practiced law in Winnipeg for several 
years. Just prior to selling life insur- 
ance he was head of the Federal Land 
Settlement branch in Manitoba. He 
Served overseas with the artillery and 
Was in command of a battery for some 
time after the war. 





Judge Conway Rules On 
Valid Policy Law Point 


DISMISSES TRAVELERS’ CASE 





Application Had Not Been Received or 
Approved by Home Office of 
Company 





Supreme Court Judge Albert Conway 
(formerly Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York State) established this 
week in the Brooklyn Supreme Court 
what was conceded to be a hitherto un- 
tried point of law in dismissing the com- 
plaint of a woman who sued the Travel- 
ers as beneficiary on a $5,000 policy that 
was, according to the decision, not actu- 
ally a policy. Judge Conway ruled that 
because the application for insurance had 
not been approved or had not reached 
the home office of the company it was 
not a valid policy. 

The late William P. Levy applied for 
a $5,000 non-medical examination policy 
in August, 1927. Sixteen hours later he 
died of hemorrhage incidental to pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis. Meanwhile Mrs. Irene 
Hart, who was to have been beneficiary, 
paid ‘$101 95 as the first year’s premium 
and received a receipt. 

Bernard J. McGlinn of 55 John Street, 
counsel for the insurance company, con- 
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Eightieth Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


proud of its record for past year. 


from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield 








tended that in the sixteen hours be- 
tween the time of signing the applica- 
tion for a policy and the hour when 
Levy had died, the company had not in- 
vestigated nor approved the application. 
Levy, who was a 32-year-old dry goods 
dealer, made application at noon of Aug- 
ust 15 and died at 5 a. m., August 16. 

The fact that the policy, approved and 
investigated, did not reach the home 
office of the Travelers’ was the feature 
which decided the case. 





NEW ASSOCIATION FORMED 


A life underwriters’ association has 
been formed at Great Falls, Mont. The 
president is Earl B. Eburgtt of the 
3ankers Life of Iowa. 


1931 
is justly 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
Incorporated 1851 





Massachusetts 








MADE BUFFALO MANAGER 


Harlan M. Walker, who has been man- 
ager of the Travelers’ office in St. Paul 
since 1923, has been appointed manager 
of this company’s life, accident and group 
departments at Buft: ilo, with offices in 
the Chamber of Commerce building. He 
also has seen service with the Travelers 
in Pittsburgh and in Minneapolis. 





TO TALK IN DES MOINES 

George H. Chace, assistant secretary 
of the Prudential, will be a guest speak- 
er at the sales congress of the Des 
Moines Life Underwriters Association on 
Monday, April 4. His topic will be “The 
Life Underwriters’ Contribution to Re- 
covery.” 








“GOLDEN HILL’ 


AT FULTON AND 
WILLIAM STREETS 





Some months ago Childs opened the ‘‘Golden 
Hill’ Restaurant at 136 William Street in the 
center of the insurance district—for all the great 
casualty and marine companies and the principal 
underwriters have their offices on or near that 


historic Street. 


At that time Childs offered to their clientele in 
the insurance field special facilities which promised 
to make ‘‘Golden Hill’’ the favorite restau- 


rant in the district. 


The lower dining room with its round 


THE NATION’S HOST 











rendezvous of the 
Insurance district 


tables for conference groups, its semi-private accom- 
modations for special occasions—combined with 
the recognized excellence of the food and service 
have turned this promise into a reality. 

Not only are more and more discriminating in- 
dividuals dining at ‘‘Golden Hill’’—but more 
organizations are taking advantage of the splendid 
banqueting facilities. 

And naturally the price range, as at: all 
Childs restaurants, 
with Childs quality and service. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


he accepted 


is as low as consistent 
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People Can Be Sold 
If Agent Plans Sale 


GOOD ADVICE BY G. F. DAVIES 





Sales Research Bureau Expert in Berk- 
shire Talk Raps Haphazard 
Methods of Selling 





Although admittedly the depression is 
the best advertised thing in America to- 
day, G. F. Davies, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, says that “the fact 
remains that there is still plenty of busi- 
ness still to be done. He presented fig- 
ures showing that national life insurance 
production indicates about a million and 
a quarter of new business being sold 
yearly for every ten thousand of total 
population. By way of explanation he 
said: 

“This means that if a life insurance 
salesman lives in a town or a territory 
with a population of a hundred thousand 
people, he will be surrounded by purchas- 
ers of insurance who will buy to the ex- 


tent of twelve or thirteen millions of 
business during the following twelve 
months. This does not take into account 


the additional amounts which could be 
sold if the sales presentations were bet- 
ter or if the amount of effective work 
done by salesmen was to be materially 
increased. Nor was this business sold by 
any magic formula or short-cut method. 
This business was and will be sold by 
salesmen who will hear the same old 
evasions and excuses that you hear every 
day. They look into a rate book which 
is in every respect comparable to your 
own. They make appeals to the same 
buying motives that you find so effective. 
They, too, find it necessary to make sev- 
eral interviews before they can achieve 
a sale. 
People Still Buying Insurance 


“Every salesman can then feel that 
there is plenty of business to be sold. 
If he thinks otherwise, he can usually 
blame it upon his own mental attitude 
or to the fact that his own prospecting 
systems are faulty, not definitely devel- 
oped, or are out of date.” 

Mr. Davies impressed upon the Berk- 
shire men that people are still buying life 
insurance and still have the money to pay 
the premiums “if only we can make a 
a proper and effective appeal. With this 
thought in mind the problem of main- 
taining production is squarely up to us. 
The remedy lies not in improved condi- 
tions but in improved methods.” 

By a study and analysis of any quan- 
tity of selling effort Mr. Davies said that 
the following significant facts would be 
outstanding: First, the amount of effort 
necessary to achieve sales is fairly con- 
stant regardless of the territory. “We 
find that sales are not made by making 
one selling interview,” he said. “A sale 
is made by making a number of selling 
interviews. This fact is not new. It is 
very old and has been proved by the 
records of hundreds of salesmen over 
long periods of trial. Furthermore, the 
quantity of selling effort necessary to 
produce a sale has not changed very 
much under present conditions as com- 
pared with the boom days of 1929. If 
we measure the quantity of effort nec- 
essary to make a sale and then measure 
our present efforts, we shall obtain some 
rather accurate information as to the 
reasons for any decrease in production. 
Certainly we shall have something to 
guide us in planning our work for the 
future. This amount of planned effort 
we shall call our “standard.” 

Susceptibility of Appeals 

“The second significant fact is that 
prospective purchasers of life insurance 
are susceptible to much the same types 
of appeal whoever they may be and 
wherever they may be. Probably the life 
insurance business is complicated and a 
contract of life insurance may be a com- 
plex and bewildering document but, in 
spite of all that, the motives which actu- 
ate the prospect are simple and element- 
ary. The salesman’s work when arous- 


ing, motivating and promoting action 
upon the basis of these simple buying 
motives, can and should be organized and 
standardized.” 

Mr. Davies went into detail on two 
factors which he considered important 
to an agent’s success—an effective sales 
presentation and an adequate amount of 
selling work. He thought that many 
agents fail to achieve a full measure of 
success because they are well organized 
and poorly managed. “It is necessary, 
therefore, not only to organize your ef- 
forts but to manage them,” he empha- 
sized. “Probably the first step is to 
find out where your time is going now. 
This means that you must keep accurate 
records of your work. Find out the 
number of interviews that you are mak- 
ing in a week and find the number of 
sales that you are securing from this 
amount of effort. A record of your pres- 
ent efforts is necessary, of course, but 
you must go further than that. The dif- 
ference between an account book and a 
budget is that with an account book ‘You 
ask your money where it went’ but with 
a budget ‘You tell your money where to 
go.’ This holds true also with your time 
and effort. It is not enough to ask your 
time where it went. You must tell it 
where to go.” 

The speaker said it was also important 
to deal with causes rather than with ef- 
fects. “To do this,” he declared, “we 
must start at the source of our business. 
We must dig into our prospecting system 
and see if we have an ample number of 
qualified prospects on hand. If this be 
lacking we must remedy the situation. 
Perhaps a day-a-week prospecting plan 
will be necessary. Successful producers 
are claiming today that they are selling 
most of their new business to new peo- 
ple. This is apparently a poor year for 
hatching China eggs. 

“When your prospecting problem has 
been put in order, your next task is to 
plan your effort. Make your work rec- 
ords a day or a week in advance. A com- 
mon weakness of this day is that we 
spend too much of our time talking about 
what we did and not enough about what 
we are going to do. A more serious 
weakness is that we spend too much time 
talking about what we are going to do 
and not enough time doing it.” 


The Presentation 


Coming to the question of standardiza- 
tion of presentations, Mr. Davies thought 
it was absurd that agents are content 
to sell policies which have been invented 
and improved by other people, that al- 
though agents hear many striking state- 
ments about the benefits of life insurance 
they do not make sure that prospects 
hear them. They go to prospects with 
an extemporaneous, haphazard story and 
then wonder why the sale is not made. 
He continued: 

“We know from experience that we 
shall hear seven or eight standard ob- 
jections from our prospects and we still 





There are no policies better adapted 


do not sit down to plan carefully what 
we Shall say to get our ideas across in 
the best possible way. We know that 
our prospects are all very much the same. 
The same remark will annoy them and 
the same remark will make them laugh. 
In spite of this we insist upon being 
original and ‘different’ with each pros- 
pect. 

“After all, the prospect buys because 
of the things he has heard from other 
salesmen or from you. He can be bored 
or interested. He can be pleased or an- 
noyed. His reaction will depend entirely 
upon the things that he hears and the 
way in which they are spoken. If we 
made a study of the strongest possible 
appeals which could apply to a plan of 
life insurance and then secured the serv- 
ices of the best writer in the country to 
dress these ideas in the most appealing 
words and phrases; if we then went to 
the best actor we know about and asked 
him to coach us in delivering this mes- 
sage: if we then went to our prospect, 
after this preparation, what would be the 
result? We would sell large amounts 
of life insurance. If this is true, and we 
know that it is true, why do we not do 
these things? The answer is in your 
hands.” 





CONSECUTIVE GAINS 

Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis chalked up the seventh straight 
month in which its new business produc- 
tion has exceeded that of the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year when its 
February business totalled $4,704,927 as 
— with $4,360,754 in 1931, a gain 
of 8%. 


A MAYOR’S MISFORTUNES 

Through a fire, Mayor James McKrit- 
ick lost his home at Union Beach, N. J. 
recently. In addition, his wife while 
making an attempt to escape from the 
second floor, fell and broke her leg, also 
dislocating her hip. Mayor McKritick is 
an employe of the Prudential at the 
home office in Newark. 


TWO NINE YEAR RECORDS 
Two agents of the Pacific Mutual have 
held continuous membership in the com- 
pany’s App-A-Week Club which was 
founded nine years ago—H. W. Ballard 








-of Troy, Ala., and W. M. Hope of Nor- 


folk, Va. 
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LNL MEN ARE THERE WITH THE GOODS--- 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








NONE BETTER 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 


to the public need than those issued by 





Practical Approach to 
Middle Aged Prospects 

FAIRLY WELL FIXED TYPE 

Agent Points Out That Sale Merely 


Covers Conversion of Kind 
of Property 








An unusual approach and sales talk 
for the prospect between the ages of 
forty-five and sixty is suggested by R. C. 
Rodruck, representative of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, in the Fidelity Field 
Man. This will appeal more particularly 
to men in this age group who have built 
a fair sized estate and who generally 
advance many reasons why they should 
not buy additional life insurance, one of 
the most prevalent being that they have 
passed the age when it is good business. 

Here is the talk which Mr. Rodruck 
used with success in a recent case. In 
this instance, the age of the prospect 
was fifty-four. He had a wife and one 
married daughter and was worth in 
property about $50,000. 

Knowing him well, Rodruck said: 
“John, some day you are going to dis- 
tribute your estate.” 

The prospect said “Yes,” and Rodruck 
followed with “Did you ever figure out 
the advantages of distributing it under 
contract ?” 

John’s reply was “Insurance costs too 
much at my age.” 

Rodruck: “John, it costs you nothing. 
Now here is what we will do. You have 
certain assets which you wish to pass 
on. As time passes you turn some of 
them into cash. Turn the cash over to 
my company and we will issue to you a 
contract stating that upon your death we 
will distribute to your heirs not less than 
one hundred cents on the dollar. 

“You will agree, won’t you, John, that 
some day you will have to pass this ¢s- 
tate of yours on? You want to do this 
with the least cost, don’t you? All right, 
the whole deal is just a conversion of 
property—it costs you nothing.” 

Costs Prospect Nothing 


Rodruck points out repeatedly that it 
costs nothing, and trys to get the pros- 
pect to see this point of view. The aver- 
age man of this age will never live long 
enough to pay in on an annual basis as 
much as the company will pay his estate. 

Four essentials are pointed out for the 
agent to remember about this type of 
prospect: 

1. This man has money, so he can pay 
for insurance. 

2. He is conscious of the fact that he 
must some day pass his property over 
to others. 

3. His premium is relatively high but 
can be regarded as one kind of property 
being converted to another kind. 

4. In speaking of this conversion of 
property it should be stressed that in 50 
doing he is also converting uncertainties 
into certainties. 





WRITES FOUR GROUP PLANS 


Four prominent business concerns 
placed a total of approximately $3,000,000 
of group life insurance for the benefit 
of 1,400 employes during the past month 
through the Edward A. Woods Co. of 
Pittsburgh, general agent of the Equit- 
able Society. These were the Genera 
Oil Sales Corp., the William Zoller Co. 
the Hardwick Coal Co., and the Quaker 
State Oil Refining Corp. 
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HELP 





HE problems of the poor are __ real problem offers countless opportu- 
T ‘always so much in the public eye __ nities. In his complete kit of tools is 
that the difficulties of the well-to-do —_ one fashioned specifically to meet this 
escape attention. Yet this comfortably present day need among persons of 


situated section of the population has wealth. Annuities with and without 
its problems, too. refunds are offered at very attractive 
rates. 


Where, for instance, is a man to put ~ a 
Annuities come within the scope not 


only of the “unfortunate rich,” but 
are of interest to prospects with lim- 
ited incomes as well. And they — the 


agent and his well-to-do clients—profit 
To the Union Central agent this very alike! 


his money nowadays—knowing it will 
be absolutely safe, assured that it will 
yield a guaranteed income — imme- 
diately? 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Ine. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 
WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President | PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Scranton, Pa. 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. Flushing, L. I. 
Utica, N. Y. 349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. Stapleton, S. I. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 327 Bible House, N. Y. C. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 26 Court Street, Malone, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
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Dollars have as- 
Today’s sumed a new value 
Sales and therein lies the 


Problem heart of today’s sales 
problem, sagely com- 
nents the Research and Review News 


Jollars have become larger and larges 
until the dollar sign and the dollar bill 
are the greatest things in the prospect’s 
mind. As the dollar assumed this posi 
tion of ever-increasing importance, pros 
pects become more and more reluctant 
to swap their dollars for life insurance 

or for anything cls¢ 

So the case for life insurance must 
© built up and up and up, until the 
wlicy becomes of vastly greater impor- 
tance to the prospect than are the dol- 
lars in his pockets. The moment that 
happens a sale is made 


} 


When you come into your prospect's 
office, your purpose is to lead him to 
trade his dollars for your policies. What 
kind of a trader are you? What have 
you been offering him in return for the 
dollars you wanted him to give you? Do 
you blame your prospects for not want- 
ing to trade with you? 

The greatest sales argument today is 
the combination of [ 
guments that prove the value of life in- 
surance and establish that value well 
above the dollar value. The larger you 
build up the case for life insurance, the 
more easily the trade is made 

The answer to 1932 is life insurance 
and all that life insurance stands ready 
to do in these troublesome times. Some 
day when times are better prospects may 
again be willing to trade on easy terms 
but today they are shrewd bargainers 
And the only solution is to build up in 
their minds the values of life insurance 


score of sales ar- 





It is a waste of 
time to call on people 
who cannot pay—and 

Ability to Pay it is equally so to 

call on those who are 
living on a close and easily upset mar- 
gin, says the Security Mutual Roster. 
\ny sudden dislocation in their financial 
budget nullifies the best of salesmanship 
and the time spent is wasted. Com- 
plete your transactions with these cases 
quickly—but get accurate information 
before you call. Those in constant or 
immediate fear of losing their jobs can- 
not—and probably should not—decide on 
a life insurance undertaking. 

Search for those with steady incomes 

with a safe margin of buying power— 
for those who have a back-log of sav- 
ings. There are lots of these—money 
in cash form is plentiful—being hoarded 
in fact—and the time taken to search 
for those people will be repaid by the 
quickness with which the sale will be 
concluded. 


Importance 


* 


‘* Pr 68 pee t= 
Detective ing means investigat- 
Work ing and while I am 
Necessary doing this detective 
work I do not ex- 
pect to sell,” says H. A. Carr, writing 
in the Home Life Agency Magazine. 
“After all, if a person is to be a pro- 
ficient life underwriter he should not ex- 
pect to pass out life insurance like hand- 
bills. It must be sold and his job is to 
find the reason why a suspect should 
buy. 

“The secret of success in prospecting 
is to be able to put vourself in the other 
man’s situation and appreciate his view- 
point. You can recall things that have 





PRESENTING 


A NEW 


RETIREMENT INCOME BOND 


Deferred Monthly Income 
Cash Values 
Death Benefits 
Participation 
Privilege of Conversion to 


Income at Earlier Age 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


in Surplus 





- MODERN LIFE INSURANCE SINCE 1845 - 














happened to you in life, which would 
be looked upon as incidental in the af- 
fairs of the city, but to you, these were 
the all important things. 

“When a lawyer wins a case, he would 
be pleased beyond measure to have 
someone call and congratulate him. 
When a man has been transferred to 
your city by reason of a promotion, he 
is pleased to have someone call and wel- 
come him. When a man becomes en 
gaged, or married, or becomes a father, 
he would like to have the world know 
about it. 

“I take this opportunity to call on 
him and offer my congratulations. If | 
am too anxious to sell him at this time, 
then he immediately resents my aggres- 
siveness, so I confine myself to obtain- 
ing his date of birth to enable me to 
later present a definite proposal. 

“T try to add at least six new pro>- 
pects to my file each week, but what 
takes real courage is to tear up card 
of those whom | know I will never sell, 
but still are courteous enough to allow 
me to talk to them. They are thc 
‘china eggs’ that will never hatch.” 


os IK * 


One of the great- 

Waste of est wastes in our 

Unexamined business comes from 

Business the applications that 

were signed in good 

faith, but never materialized because the 

agent did not see to it that the appli- 

cation presented himself for medical ex- 

amination, comments Builders of the 
Cedar Rapids Life. 

Some agents have very few unexam- 
ined cases; others always have business 
pending. The wasted energy represent- 
ed by a mass of unexamined business is 
pitiable to contemplate and agents are 
deprived of commissions every year and 
families deprived of protection due large- 
ly to carelessness. 

“It is our experience that most appli- 
cations that remain unexamined for one 
week are never examined,” says Build- 
ers. “We realize, of course, that there 
are sometimes legitimate reasons for the 
deferring of examinations; but as a rule 
business unexamined beyond the period 
of one week is in danger, because the 
applicant is apt to change his mind and 
the transaction then becomes a difficult 
one to complete.” 


MORTALITY 62% OF EXPECTED 





Metropolitan Life Survey for 1931 Re- 
flects Remarkable Health Reco-d 
of American People 

Reflecting the remarkable health en- 
joyed by all classes in the United States 
and Canada during 1931, the Metropoli- 
tan Life has announced that the ratio 
of actual to expected mortality in its 
Ordinary Department in 1931 was 62.38%. 
This ratio is a composite figure, including 
all classes of insurance handled in its 
Ordinary Department. 

In the different branches, the ratio of 
actual to expected mortality on the net 
amount at risk on the basis of gain and 
loss figure, is as follows: Ordinary, 51.01 
%; Intermediate, 66.85; Special Class, 
66.40; Reinsured and Assumed Compan- 
ies, 88.34, and Group, 86.10. This gives 
an average of 62.38% for all ordinary 
branches combined. 


GERMAN COMPANIES MERGE 

The Provincial Life of Brandenburg 
in Frankfort on the Oder, founded in 
1912 with a capital of a million marks, 
and writing life, accident, liability, auto- 
mobile and sickness business within the 
Prussian Province of Brandenburg, and 
the “Deutsche Beamten Versicherung” 
in Berlin, founded 1872 with a capital of 
M. 800.000.—and writing annuity insur- 
ance throughout the Reich, have ob- 
tained permission to combine. Both are 
public institutions. The latter has prom- 
ised to the Province of Brandenburg a 
loan of fifteen million marks. The trans- 
action has caused much comment, and 
even criticism, as it does not seem to be 
without political significance. 











FACTS 


Affecting Brokerage and Sur- 
plus Life Business When 
placed in the Home Life 


1. DivipENDs: 
No reduction of any kind. 


2. DISABILITY: 


$10 monthly income benefit 
being continued. 


3. INTEREST RATE: 
No change. 


4. FINANCIAL STRENGTH: 
a) increase in assets 


b) a. reserve 
ee ee 
c) surplus 
d) " cash position 
e) ve insurance 


f) strong investment position 


A GREAT COMPANY 
TO WORK FOR! 


17,676 


requests were received from our 
policyholders and the public for 
the Home Life booklet, 


“Some Things Your Policy 
Entitles You To” 


These inquiries are good business 
getters. 


This agency will be glad to furnish 
a copy of the booklet to any in 
surance man who is genuinely 
interested. 


THE 


RUSSELL SIMONS 
AGENCY 


WE ARE RIGHT IN THE HOME 
OFFICE BUILDING 


At 256 Broadway, New York 
Phone: BArclay 7-6860 
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WE SERVE 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


@ synonym for 


QUALITY ano EXCELLENCE 
LIFE INSURANCE 











FOUR AGENCIES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


T. R. FELL, General Agent THE KEANE -PATTERSON AGENCY 
25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Building 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 
20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 
HERBERT N. FELL, General Agent SACKERMAN & LEWIS 
Pershing Square Building * General Agents 
100 East 42nd Street 16 Court Street 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN . 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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H. C. Lawrence’s Sales ‘Talk Is 
Adapted to Present Conditions 


There was some good sound sales psy- 
chology incorporated in the sales pre- 
sentation which Howard C. Lawrence, 
manager in Newark for the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, gave at the company’s re- 
gional conference in Atlantic City re- 
cently. The approach was definite, right 
to the point, and attention-arousing. It 
went something like this: 

Mr. Blank, you are a believer in life 
insurance, aren't you? You probably 
own a fair amount of it which is proof 
of the fact that you believe in it. 

Yes, Mr. Lawrence, I believe in life in- 
surance and I do own some, but you can’t 
sell me any more now. 

Why, can’t you get it? 

Why, yes, that is, I think so. 

Have you got all that you need and all 
that you are ever going to buy? 


No, but you can’t sell me any more 
now ‘because I can’t afford it. 
Why can’t you afford it, Mr. Blank? 


Well, in the first place, my income has 
been cut considerably and in addition, | 
have lost money in investments and have 

had sickness in the family. Where am ] 
going to get the money to pay for it? 

Why did you buy your life insurance 
in the first pl: ace, Mr. Blank? 

For protection to my family if I wasn’t 
here to provide for them. 

Have conditions changed? Aren’t the 
needs of your family just as great as 
they ever were? 

Yes, probably even greater. 

(Mr. Lawrence then pointed out how 
present conditions had probably drained 
his prospect’s reserves to such an extent 
that there is really less surplus available 
now to provide for their needs than there 
was at the time he bought his life in- 
surance. He stressed the fact that pres- 
ent conditions demand that every un- 
necessary expense has to be eliminated 
at present so that the family can exist 
on the reduced income, but that “the 
business of your family is one that has 
to continue whether you are here or 
not.”) 

He gets Mv. Blank in a puzzled state 
of mind, he finally inquiring: 

I don’t know what I can do about it. 

Well, the first problem that confronts 
you is just this. You have to set up in 
some one way or another sufficient prop- 
erty to yield a living income when you 
are not here to provide it. In your own 
mind you can quickly estimate the value 
of your present estate. You can also 
quickly estimate the income that that es- 
tate will yield and you can automatically 
then determine whether that income is 
sufficient. In the majority of instances 
it will be found that the income is in- 
adequate. 

What are we going to do to increase 
it? The property value of your estate 
then must be increased and you as the 
head of the business must use your in- 


C.L.U. COURSE IN BOSTON 

\ special course in salesmanship for 
life underwriters is being given by the 
Boston Chapter of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters in conjunction with the Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters Association. Class- 
es are held on Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons in the Assembly Hall of the 
home office of the New England Mutual 
Life. The course, which is under the 
direction of Howard Crandall Mason, 
C.L.U., is designed primarily to give the 
instruction necessary to pass the second 
examination of those conducted by the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
for the C.L.U. designation. 


BANKERS NATIONAL PROMOTION 

Alexander White has been appointed 
manager of the Borrowers’ Protection 
Department at the home office of the 
Bankers National Life in Jersey City, N. 
J. He has been in the insurance busi- 
ness since 1916, when he started with 
the Travelers. He succeeds Arthur C. 
Ward, who recently resigned. 


genuity and all of your gray matter to 
determine which is the most practicable 
from the standpoint of limited funds to 
build up that estate. You reject the pur- 
chase of bonds, stock or real estate be- 
cause of the large outlay and because of 
the time element which is necessary for 
it to appreciate in value. 

If your banker told you, however, for 
approximately $30 or $35 a month you 
could increase the property value of your 
estate $25,000 immediately you would 
feel that a solution to your problem had 
been found, would you not? 

Yes, but it sounds impossible. 

It isn’t impossible, Mr. Blank, but an 
offer of this kind is open only to a se- 
lect group. If you can pass a physical 
examination and are a good moral risk 
and are really serious in your determina- 
tion to solve this problem, which faces 
you, in that you are willing to make a 
slight sacrifice now for future financial 
security, you must put this plan into op- 
eration, but before we go into this thing 
any farther let us find out whether you 
are physically eligible. 


R. H. McCurdy, Former 
Mutual Life Man, Dead 


SON OF RICHARD A. McCURDY 





Was General Manager of Company 
When His Father Was President; 
Recently in Wall Street 





Robert H. McCurdy, son of the late 
Richard A. McCurdy, former president 
of the Mutual Life of New York, died 
at his home in Morristown, N. J., last 
week. Mr. McCurdy was connected with 
the Mutual Life during the administra- 
tion of his father, having had the title 
of general manager. 

Mr. McCurdy has for some years been 
connected with the brokerage house of 
Henderson & Co., New York. He was 
seventy-two years old. After leaving 
the Mutual Life about 1905 he resided 
abroad with his father for a number of 
years. Richard A. McCurdy died in 
1916. 

Mr. McCurdy belonged to the third 
generation of his family that had been 
associated with the Mutual Life. His 
grandfather, also Robert H. McCurdy, 
was a director. Mr. McCurdy was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1881 and imme- 
diately joined the Mutual Life organi- 








zation. He was at one time superin- 
tendent of the company’s foreign de- 
partment and was made general mana- 
ger about 1903. When he joined the 
old brokerage house of Henderson & Co 
the name was changed to McCurdy, Hen- 
derson & Co. 

Among the clubs to which Mr. Mc- 
Curdy belonged were the Union, New 
York Yacht, University, Harvard, Down- 
town and Morristown. He was a mem- 
ber of the Sons of the Revolution. 

Funeral services were held on Satur- 
day in Morristown and were attended by 
a number of well known insurance peo- 
ple. 





OFF TO A GOOD START 


In his first seven months in the busi- 
ness, Harry Phillips, Jr.. a member of 
the Engelsman Agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual in New York City, has paid for 


eighty cases for a total of more than 
$1,000,000 of new life insurance. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 





























AMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE CONSCIOUS 


America is more life insurance conscious today than ever before 
in the history of the country. Men are buying life insurance today 


for its investment value as well as for protection. 


The Agent who is equipped to present a modernly arranged, sound 
life insurance program combining investment for the future with 
protection against physical and economic death is assured success. 
The Missouri State Life Agent’s multiple line “Kit” provides just 


such a program. 


Life — Accident — Health — Group — Salary Savings 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 
Home Office, St. Louis 


A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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Says Investor Will Buy 
Life Insurance in 1932 


IRVING T. F. RING’S ADDRESS 





Tells State Mutual Agents How Insur- 
ance Possesses Investment Essentials: 
Absolute Security and Serviceability 





That the purchaser of life insurance in 
1932 is and will be the investor was em- 
phasized by Irving T. F. Ring, general 
counsel of the State Mutual Life, in his 
address before the recent convention of 
the company at Edgewater Park. Miss. 
The sale may be made to the small in- 


IRVING T. F. 


RING 


vestor as well as to the large investor, 
but nevertheless it will be the investor 
who buys this year, Mr. Ring said, add- 
Ing : 

“The investor’s requisite of the past 
decade was adequate income, to be sure, 
but primarily, rapid appreciation. The 
essentials of investment for today are 
absolute security and serviceability. Our 
product—life insurance— possesses these 
present investment requisites to a great- 
er degree than does any other property. 
Hence, you have the logical solution for 
our present problem of overcoming the 
investor’s fears.” 

Mr. Ring told how investors of today 
have an exaggerated fear which has tak- 
en deep root in their minds because of 
the devastating results of recent stock 
market history—it is not sufficient that 
the principal is secure. “The investor,” 
he said, “is prompted to insist that not 
only must the invested dollars be se- 
cured in principal, with some assurance 
‘t reasonable dividends, but he must be 
shown that he, or his heirs—and they 
alone—will be able to reap a benefit from 

his present investment. 


Agent’s Opportunity 
“He is fearful lest creditors and not 
he or his dependents will spend these 
invested savings. This is the fear lurk- 
ing in the mind of the investor, which 
may be capitalized by the insurance un- 
derwriter and which must be capitalized 
if the underwriter is to write in 1932 his 
full share of coverage. 

“Fortunately, the life underwriter has 
the investment which not only is secured 
by full liquid reserves in the insurance 
companies, but which is so protected by 





International Life 
Stockholders Get 10% 

COURT AUTHORIZES PAYMENT 

Receivers Holding About $150,000; Look 


For Full Payment Under 
Reinsurance Contract 








The first payment to stockholders of 
the International Life of St. Louis which 
ceased to function when it was discov- 
ered in August, 1928, that about $3,500,- 


000 of the company’s assets had disap- 
peared in connection with which the 
president, R. C. Toombs, was convicted 
of misappropriation of the company’s 
funds, was paid to them this week. The 
payment was 10% or $2.50 on each $25 
par value share. 

U. S. District Judge Charles B. Davis 
has approved the application of the re- 
ceivers, State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Joseph B. Thompson and Massey 
Wilson of St. Louis for permission to 
pay the 10% dividend and the court en- 
tered an order that the disbursement be 
made. 

The International Life had 37,500 
shares of stock and the 10% dividend will 
total $93,750. The funds for the dividend 
will come from approximately $150,000 
in possession of the receivers. This 
money was received from the reinsurance 
contract entered into with the Missouri 
State Life of St. Louis early in August, 
1928. 

This reinsurance contract provided that 
until an estimated deficit of about $2,- 
500,000 had been wiped out the profits 
from the International Life business 
should be divided 75% to the Missouri 
State Life and 25% to the receivers of 
the International Life. However, when 
the deficit is finally paid off the profits 
will then be divided on the basis of 75% 
to International Life and 25% to the 
Missouri State Life. This latter ar- 
rangement will continue for a period of 
fifteen years after the deficit is finally 
liquidated. 

W. L. Mason, attorney for the receiv- 
ers, said that it is probable that the In- 
ternational Life stockholders will receive 
another dividend next August. He esti- 
mated that with a period of two or three 
years it will be possible to pay back the 
full par value of the stock. 

Conservative estimates are that eventu-’ 
ally the International Life stockholders 
will receive upwards of $50 a share. It 
is believed that the entire deficit in the 
International Life insurance account will 
be wiped out within the next year. 





law—by statutes and court decisions— 
that it is well nigh impossible for ctfedit- 
ors to take the invested dollar put into 
life insurance away from the insured or 
his beneficiary. It is unnecessary for the 
investor to attempt to search out ways 


and means for hiding (as many are do- ~ 


ing in these days) his invested reserves, 
if those reserves are invested in life in- 
surance. He can openly and admittedly 
invest large sums of money in life in- 
surance; he may build up large reserves 
through his life insurance. He may be 
credited with unusually heavy cash val- 
ues ready for immediate application to 
any needs that may arise. He may direct 
these large reserves into any use he 
desires. It may be applied as his in- 
clination may suggest—to current needs, 
or luxuries to suit his particular fancy; 
and yet, even bona fide creditors cannot 
touch them unless he freely passes them 
over.” 















to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


7,500 PEOPLE BUY EACH DAY 





Sales Research Bureau Analyzes Febru- 
ary Ordinary Life Figures; Volume 
Of Sales Down 

More than $25,000,000 of new Ordinary 
life insurance was sold during every 
working day of February, according to 
the late figures issued by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau of Hart- 


ford. Considering an average policy of 
$3,500 this means that during every 
working day about 7,500 people either 


bought their first insurance policy or in- 
creased the protection they already car- 
ried) The Bureau's figures represent the 
experience of companies having in force 
88% of the outstanding Ordinary insur- 
ance in the United States. 

The Bureau points this out as encour- 
aging despite the fact that the volume 
of sales during the month was somewhat 
less than in preceding months, for al- 
though incomes of all classes have been 
greatly reduced, every month people are 
putting millions of dollars into life in- 
surance. During the past few years the 
percentage of national income invested 
in life insurance has steadily increased. 

The general loss in sales in February 
when compared to February 1931 was 
evidenced in every section of the coun- 
try. The North Central States showed 
the poorest experience while the three 
states on the Pacific Coast showed the 
best average experience. When Febru- 
ary experience is compared to that of 
the preceding twelve months the indica- 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who wi!] work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 




















It writes Annuities and 













New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 
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Manager of Agencies 





H. J. MORTENSON MAKES TALK 


Tells Wisconsin District Attorneys 
Benevolent Societies Are Not Sanc- 
tioned by Insurance Commission 

Insurance issued by benevolent socie- 
ties of the pos{-mortem premiums type 
are not sanctioned by the state insurance 
commission, H. J. Mortensen, chairman 
of the commission, told Wisconsin dis- 
trict attorneys in convention. 

“These benevolent societies should not 
be confused with regular fraternal socie- 
ties which charge ade ‘quate rates and are 
properly organized,” Mr. Mortensen said. 
He stressed the fact that it is the duty 
of district attorneys, not the insurance 
commission, to take action against socie- 
ties which are run in violation of state 
insurance laws. 


CHANDLER, ROLLINS IN SOUTH 

Harold N. Chandler, Secretary of The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and Dr. Henry B. Rollins, Asso- 
ciate Medical Director, are now in the 
South, meeting with the Company agen- 
cies in Baltimore, Washington, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Louisville, Nashville and 
Harrisburg. On this trip, plans for 1932, 
income insurance and present day fea- 
tures of underwriting will be discussed. 


tion is that business is improving. In 
every section the monthly figures show 
an improvement over the figures for the 
preceding twelve months. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1360 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. ssuttice 
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Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—Whlckersham 2-2627 
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STATE EXAMINATIONS OF COM- 
PANIES NEVER MORE 
IMPORTANT 
In recent years there has been no time 


when examinations of insurance com- 


panies by Insurance Departments was 


more important than at present. It is 
the general opinion, too, that examina- 
tion work is the most func- 
tion of the 


cause that is the way in which finan- 


important 
insurance departments be- 


cial conditions of insurance companies 
are determined, 

The magnitude of the work is almost 
appalling. In this state there are 563 
insurance organizations which the Insur- 
ance Department is under statutory duty 
length of 


quired to make such statutory examina- 


to examine. The time re- 
tions varies with the size of the organ- 
ization, To illustrate: Every three years 
the New York Insurance Department ex- 
amines the giant life companies domi- 
time the 


examined the 


ciled in this state. The last 
Metropolitan Life was 
state had been at work on the job for 
almost a year and a half. A conserva- 
tive estimate is that there are Insurance 
Department examiners in the offices of 


the great life companies of this state 
about one-third of the time for each 
company. To examine a small company 
requires from two weeks to a month. 

The most important part of the ex- 
work is the 
This work 


specialized ability. 


aminer’s establishment of 


reserves. demands expert 
There are in each 
year such a number of statutory exam- 
were there no other exam- 
would keep the 


ing force of the 


inations that, 


inations, these examin- 
Department completely 
busy, says Superintendent Van Schaick 
in a recent report. This work demands 
expert specialized ability, and, fortunate- 
ly, that ability the New York Depart- 
ment has in abundance. Each of its 
chief examiners is a man with a fine rep- 
In addition to 


utation in the business. 


examinations the examining 


make 


companies merge, 


statutory 


force must examinations when 


frequently when they 
reinsure over 50%; also, when new com- 
into the state 


panies organize or come 


and such other examinations as condi- 
tions and circumstances may demand. 
While the Department is not under a 
statutory obligation to examine out of 
companies licensed to do business 
in the State of New York conditions may 
arise which demand that this Department 


State 


make such examinations. 

During the past year economic condi- 
tions have presented situations requiring 
many examinations other than the stat- 
utory 


examinations. In the taxicab in- 


surance field it was deemed essential to 
conduct special examinations of all com- 
panies writing that class of compulsory 
insurance. Twice it was found necessary 


to augment the permanent examining 


force with temporary examiners who 
were selected only after careful investi- 
gation as to qualifications. Nineteen of 
such temporary appointees are now en- 
gaged in examination work. It is likely 
that conditions will prevail demanding 
the continuance of these men, as well as 
more examiners, before 1932 has passed. 
The cost of such temporary examiners 
has been $17,500. All of these, except 
one, have been paid at the rate of $2,400 
a year which is the salary of permanent 
examiners when first appointed. The ex- 
penses of examination are charged to and 
paid by 


the companies examined. This 


includes not only salaries of the exam- 
iners but their expenses of travel so that 
the state is reimbursed entirely for main- 
taining the examining force in the In- 
surance Department. 

Eliminating salaries paid to principal 


insurance examiners, ninety-four exam- 
iners on the refund account are paid an 
average salary of $3,134. 


twenty-one 


Of this number 
associate and senior exam- 
iners are paid an average annual salary 
of $3,750, and seventy-three junior and 
assistant examiners are paid an average 
annual salary of $2,910. Approximately 
three-quarters of the examining force-are 
paid less than $3,000 a year. 

“An examiner should have a thorough 
knowledge of accounting, know and un- 
derstand the Insurance Law, 
of sound judgment, 


be capable 
tactful and a man 
The present salary 
scale paid to examiners in this Depart- 


of good character. 


ment is entirely out of line with the abil- 
ity required and the responsibilities im- 
posed,” said Superintendent Van Schaick. 
The salaries of examiners in the New 
York State Department of Banking are 
higher than those of examiners in the 
In the Banking 
Department assistant examiners are put 
on at $8 a day, 
$11. Regular 
from $11 to $25 
a day as the average. 


Insurance Department. 


getting later as high as 
examiners’ salaries run 


a day, with possibly $18 


Fred O. Lyter, assistant sunerintendent 
of agencies of the Connecticut Mutual, 
talked on Tuesday before the agency 
staff of M. L. Lane, general agent of the 
company in New York. Mr. Lyter’s sub- 
ject was “The Present-Day Tendencies 
in Selling.” 

> * »* 

Frank J. O’Neill, president, 

Eagle Indemnity Companies, 
from Europe on Tuesday. 


Royal and 
returned 











LORD BURGHLEY 


Lord Burghley, famous hurdler and 
also manager of the West End office of 
the London & Lancashire, chose agri- 
culture as a topic for his maiden speech 
in the House of Commons. It was well 
received. 

* ££ * 

A. A. Klinko, advertising and business 
promotion manager of the Corroon & 
Reynolds companies, is in Cleveland this 
week attending the mid-year convention 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. Before going with the 
Corroon & Reynolds fleet a. few years 
ago Mr. Klinko was assistant secretary 
of the National Association at the New 
York headquarters. 

* * * 

Burnham W. Douglas, president of the 
B. W. Douglas Co., general insurance 
agents in Newark, who has been ill for 
the past two months, is slowly recover- 
ing and plans to be back at his desk 
within the next few weeks. 

* * x 


Frederick Hoadley, secretary of the 
American of Newark, has been elected 
a director for a three year term of the 
sroad Street Association of Newark. 

* * x 

George W. Lilly, manager of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, has re- 
turned to New York from a trip to the 
branch offices at Dallas and Denver. 

* 


W. Warren Ellis, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, spoke last week be- 
fore the Cumberland County (N. J.) As- 
sociation of Local Agents. He discussed 
the subject of the agent’s place in pub- 
lic relations work and advertising media 
open to agents. 

* * * 

Grover A. Whalen is chairman of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission of New York, which has 3,700 
members. Among the insurance men on 
the committee are President Frederick 
H. Ecker and Vice-President Leroy A. 
Lincoln of the Metropolitan; Vice-Presi- 
dent Alfred L. Aiken of the New York 
Life; James J. Hoey and Bennett Ellison 
of Hoey & Ellison, New York agents; 
Herman A. Bayern, broker; Charles D. 
Hilles, Employers’ Liability and Mervin 
L. Lane, general agent. 

* * * 

R. Howard Bland, chairman of the 
board of the United States F. & G., at- 
tended the recent regional conference of 
the lowa-Nebraska department of the 
company at Des Moines during which a 
round table discussion centered around 
current problems in automobile, contract 
bond, compensation and acquisition cost 
problems. 








ROBBINS 


Colonel C. B. Robbins, president of the 
Cedar Rapids Life, has been selected by 
President Hoover and Colonel Frank 
Knox of Chicago, as lowa State chair- 
man of the anti-hoarding campaign ac- 
tivities. 


COL. C. B. 


s 2: = 


Curtis W. Pierce, vice-president of the 
America Fore companies, will give an ad- 
dress and hold a discussion on the sub- 
ject of mutual and reciprocal competi- 
tion at the April meeting of the Bay 
State Club at the Parker House in Bos- 
ton on the evening of April 8. Members 
of the Connecticut Field Club and the 
Mountain Field Club have been invited to 
attend. Mr. Pierce is head of the en- 
gineering department of the America 
Fore group and has given much time 
and thought to the subject of mutual 
competition on special and preferred 


risks. 
x * * 


J. W. Scherr, Jr.. who has made good 
progress in the Inter-Ocean Casualty 
since he left the Weekly Underwriter 
staff in New York last summer, and Miss 
Mildred Bushey were married a_ short 
time ago in Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Scherr 
and his bride are making their home in 
Cincinnati. He is the son of the Inter- 
Ocean Casualty president. 


* s &@ 


James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, is spend- 
ing a few days at Atlantic City, N. J. 
joining the famous Easter Sunday boari- 
walk parade there. 

* * * 


Thomas R. Weddell, editor of The I1- 
surance Post of Chicago, issued the for- 
tieth anniversary number of that paper 
last week. Many insurance newspaper 
editors wrote articles for the edition. The 
Insurance Post was established in 1892 
by the late Charles Hewitt and has 
had only two editors. At the time Mr. 
Weddell succeeded Mr. Hewitt the for- 
mer was insurance editor of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, having succeeded in that 
post Charles M. Cartwright. Of names 
of one hundred men mentioned in news 
or advertising columns in the first issue 
of The Insurance Post only six are a C. 
They are J. B. Levison, j. H. Leneh: 

E. G. Carlisle, W. A. Alexander, ices 
W. Blossom, Louis McMillan and Hi 1: 
ger de Roode. Mr. Levison is president 
of the Fireman’s Fund; Mr. Alexander 
is head of W. A. Alexander & Co., Chi- 
cago; Mr. Blossom is head of Fred S 
James & Co. Messrs. Carlisle and Lene- 
han have retired from insurance. Mr 
McMillan is an adjuster. 
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Law’s Fire-Marine Percentages 


From Statistician Harrison Law of 
Nutley, N. J., compiler and publisher of 
insurance data, I have received the fol- 
lowing interesting facts which will ap- 
pear in the compilation of his statisti- 
cal tables. 

The gross fire and marine 
written by the stock companies in 
were $1,305,867,983. 

This is a reduction from 1930 of 6.0%, 
or $93,343,561. 

Foreign companies in 1931 had gross 
premiums of $224,500,211, a reduction 
of 3.5%. 

Reinsurance companies had gross pre- 
miums in 1931 of $85,023,193, a reduc- 
tion of 9.5%. 

The net premiums of American com- 
panies were $1,010,962,585, a reduction of 
10%; foreign companies’ net premiums 
for 1931 were $179,492,477, a reduction of 
3.9%; reinsurance companies’ net pre- 
miums were $54,380,220 for last year, a 
reduction of 13.3% from 1930. 

The loss ratio for classes follows 

Fire—58.4% of premiums, or $560,985,- 
810. 

Tornado 
319,425. 

Motor—58.9% _ of 
304,011. 

Ocean Marine—57.5% of premiums, or 
$35,532,703. 

I ithquake—. 3% of premiums, or $2,- 
185,085. 


pr emiums 


1931 





15.3% of premiums, or $36,- 
or $93,- 


premiums, 






* * * 
What John Maynard Keynes Said 
About the Gold Standard 


It is not generally known in American 
insurance offices that one of the world’s 
famous economists, John Maynard 
Keynes, is chairman of the board of an 
Insurance company. The company is the 
National Mutual Life Assurance So- 
ciety. At the annual meeting of that 
company recently Mr. Keynes made some 
comments on the financial crisis and the 
gold standard which have attracted in- 
ternational attention, and, requests hav- 
ig come in to this paper as to what 
Mr. Keynes said on the subject, the para- 
graphs are printed herewith: 

“IT have sometimes ventured at these 
Meetings on some general remarks on 
re economic situation. This year I find 

vself moving uneasily between a cau- 
re optimism when I consider the po- 
Sition Of this country and a very help- 
less pessimism when I look abroad. 
Great Britain today is decidedly the most 
Prosperous country in the world, and 
here the trend seems to me to be slightly 
in the right direction. 3ut this is not 
saying much. It is a relief to see the 
United States at last taking measures to 
quicten their financial panic. But it is 
a long step from that to industrial pros- 
perity. As I have said elsewhere, the 
outstanding difference between the prob- 
em of today and the problem of a year 
*e %0 arises out of a financial crisis having 
een superimposed meanwhile upon the 
industrial crisis. 

“Today it is, of course, an indispens- 
able preliminary that we should relieve 
the financial crisis. Unless the really 


desperate situation in Central Europe 























upsets things, it is legitimate to hope 
that the first steps in this direction have 


now been taken. But to me it is un- 
thinkable that we can step straight from 
the relief of the Pie 8 crisis without 
a cheap money phase intervening. As 
soon as we have found our feet again 
and feel ourselves masters of our own 
position and with our power of inter- 
national initiative regained, I hope that 
we shall move with courage to the relief 
of international credit, lending boldly 
and ourselves expanding boldly. For that 
will be by far the safest course and will 
offer the best chance of salving the im- 
mense sums which we have embarked in 
foreign investment in former years. The 
pre-War gold standard worked because it 
was in truth a sterling standard. When 
gold went off sterling last September it 
doomed itself as a currency, at least for 
the time being. We have been forced, it 
is true, to step down for the moment 
from the position of international leader- 
ship in finance. But our place has not 
been taken by anyone else, and I feel 
confident that, unless we lack the pluck, 
we shall soon be strong enough to re- 
sume our old position with the height- 
ened prestige of holding it in virtue of 
having surmounted present difficulties 
and not merely as an inheritance of past 
accomplishment.” 
. € 2 
Which Is Correct: “Assureds” or 
“Assured”? 

From the executive of a large insur- 
ance company I have received the fol- 
lowing letter 

“Around this shop we are bothered by 
the word ‘assureds.’ Some of the offi- 
cers think that the word ‘assured’ is a 
collective noun which can be used both 
in the singular and plural just as the 
word ‘sheep’ is used. Possibly, this is 
an unfortunate comparison as I have no 
intention of placing assureds and sheep 
necessarily in the same class. However, 
I note the insurance journals sometimes 
use the word ‘assureds’ and insurance 
men occasionally do, too. What is your 
opinion ?” 

My opinion is that professors of Eng- 
lish in the universities should make the 
decision; so I asked Prof. Ralph H. 
Blanchard of Columbia and Dr. S. S. 
Huebner of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to see departments of English in 


those colleges and find out what they 
have to say. 
Professor Blanchard writes: “I have 


consulted one of our ‘pure English in- 
structors.” He knows of no rule which 
would cover the usage of ‘assured’ or 
‘assureds.’ He feels, as I do, that either 
form is correct, but that ‘assured’ would 
be the better choice.” 

Dr. Huebner writes: “Shortly after 
the receipt of your letter I had occa- 
sion to confer with Dr. G. W. McClel- 
land, vice-president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who also happens to be a 
professor of English. It was his de- 
cided feeling that the word ‘assured’ 
should be used instead of ‘assureds.’ He 
felt that this was proper usage which 
should be encouraged in the interest of 
good English. 

“T have seen 


the word ‘assureds’ in 


grouch 


print a number of times, a usage which 
! am inclined to think originated in Eng- 
land. Personally, I also feel that the 
word ‘assured’ can represent the plural 
as well as the singular. The other words 
in the sentence or paragraph ought to 


make the meaning clear to the reader.” 
x * * 
Fine Break For C. A. Bonner 


Claude 3onner, vice-president of the 
Casualty Insurance Exchange of San 
Francisco, is one of the best known com- 
pany executives on the West Coast. On 
Tuesday evening last week Mr. Bonner, 
who is manager of the Western office of 
the Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies 
for casualty, surety, fire and marine 
lines, was a guest at the home of Stan- 
ley F. Withe, of those companies, just 
outside of Hartford. During dinner the 
radio was turned on and the voice of 
Lowell Thomas, the Literary Digest’s 
“voice of the air,” was heard broadcast- 
ing to the radio audience a detailed ac- 
count of Mr. Bonner’s visit to Hartford, 
with particular reference to his proclivi- 
ties as a letter writer. The broadcast 
was carried by all stations on the NBC 
blue network. 

x * ok 
Sir George May Again in Public Eye 

Sir George May, former chief financial 
officer of the Prudential of London, has 
been offered the chairmanship of the 
Advisory Committee which is to be set 
up under the British Tariff Bill. 

Sir George May has already done much 
valuable work in the national interests 
His famous report last year as chairman 
of the National Economy Committee had 
a profound influence. He was manager 
of the American Dollar Securities Com- 
mittee from 1916 to 1918; while from 
1917 to 1919 he also acted at the War 
Office as Deputy Quartermaster-General 
of Canteens. He was created a K.B.E 
in 1918, and a baronet in 1931. He re- 
tired from the Prudential recently after 
having been with the company since 
1887. 

On more than one occasion he has 
rendered conspicuous service to Britain. 
He began his business career as a boy 
clerk with the Prudential Assurance Co. 
at a salary of $2 week and showed 
such ability that he rose to be secretary 
of that institution. 

As an official of the Prudential he was 
approached in 1915 by Reginald McKen- 
na, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
wished to find money at short notice for 
the purchase of British war supplies in 
the United States. 


“How much has the Prudential in 
American securities?” asked Chancellor 
McKenna. 

“About £8,000,000 ($40,000,000),” was 


the answer. 

“Can I have them?” 

“Certainly,” replied Sir George. 

The securities were lodged in the Bank 
of England—a very timely aid for the 
Government in an hour of crisis. 

Sir George is one of the foremost au- 
thorities on insurance today, and as an 
expert on financial questions he became 
prominent as manager of the .\inerican 
Dollar Securities Committee from 1916 
to 1918. 

For many years he has been hampered 
by eye trouble. and he has had to wear 
dark glasses. He lives on a secluded lit- 
tle island on the Thames near Wey- 
bridge, where the only means of access 
to his home are two large green punts. 
Gardening is one of his great hobbies. 
On his return from London every night 
his chauffeur rings a bell on the bank, 
and a member of the househol1 brings 
a ferry to take Sir George over. The 
visitor wishing to pay a call has to ring 
up the house from a telephone on the 
bank. 

* * x 
When Depression Is Really 
Depressive 

Among story tellers in the East none 
is better than Joseph A. Behan, vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
and John McGinley, manager casualty 
lines in New York for the Travelers. Of 
this pair Joe’ Behan won the ribben a 
few days ago when he explained the 
of Herman Blitzenstein who 


makes a living sometimes as a jobber. 

' Busine ss rotten?” commented Her- 
man. “Why even those guys who neve: 
intend to pay their bills are not buying.” 

cs * w 
Best Russian Articles 

The best magazine treatment of Rus- 

sia to date will be found in this month’s 


magazine Fortune. All you want to 
know about the U. S. S. R., strikingly 
but simply told so that even a_ school 


boy can comprehend, and all done with- 
out bias. 

We often wonder how. the 
and their experiment survive 
ing and food conditions are so 
Fortune hits it off when it 

“The manner of Soviet life is 
new—and changing—that there is lots 
to talk about. Look at all those new- 
fangled ideas about hygiene! Windows 
we hear, must be pried up; pregnant: 
women must be protected; toothbrushes 


Russians 
when liv- 
bad. 
Says: 

still so 


arrive. And then all of those new games 
—working girls rowing on the river: 
soccer; handball. And the little boys 


Not only do they go to school but they 
join the Communist Youth groups; they 
come back and tell us we ought to drink 
less vodka or that we should persuade 
our hens to lay Can you 
it ni igine ! . 

“Meantime, it 


more eggs. 


is as important as ever 
to look out for ourselves; to see if we 
can get another room now that Aun 
Nina is coming to live with us; to sce if 
we can collect enough cakes and nuts 
and just a bottle or two of vodka for 
brother’s birthday since we haven't had 
a real feast since we were married. Lif 
goes on. The birth rate goes up. Thi 
death rate goes down.” 
* * a 


Late George Eastman Started in an 
Insurance Agency 

The late George Eastman, camera 
king, started his career in a Rochester 
fire insurance agency. Working with him 
at the time was James Johnston, Roches- 
ter agent, one of the leading agents up- 
state. Eastman quit the insurance office 
to work for a bank. 

* ob 


Can Fly Foam Germany to South 
America For $475 


The Graf Zeppelin this week estab- 
lished a regular trans-Atlantic air serv- 
ice from Friedrichshafen to Pernambuco, 


Brazil, and back. The schedule will con- 
tinue until the middle of November. The 
original price of one-way passage on the 
airship from Germany to Brazil was 


$2,000; a reduction was then made to 
$1,000. This was further reduced so pas- 
sage now costs $475, with a 10% reduc- 
tion in case of round trip tickets. 

ra < + 


A U. S. Judge On Democracy 

Judge Learned Hand of the Circuit 
Court of Anpeals, Second Circuit, ad- 
dressing a recent dinner of the Federal 
Bar Association at Washington, does not 
despair of Democracy. Among other 
things he told why: 

“But, though I would build the world 
anew and nearer to the heart’s desire, 
if I could, I do not propose to ery for 
the moon. In a world where the stronger 
have always had their way, I am glad 
if I can keep them from having it with- 
out stint. 

“It seems to me, with all its defects, 
our system does just that. For, abuse it 
as you will, at least it gives a bloodless 


measure of social forces—bloodless, have 
you thought of that ?—a means of con- 
tinuity, a principle of stability, a relief 


from the paralyzing terror of revolution 
“T have been where this was not true; 
in lands where one felt the persuasive 
foreboding of violence, of armed sup- 
pression, the inability of minorities to 
exert just those peaceful pressures, that 
seem to us so vicious; where govern- 
ment is conducted not by compromise, 
but coup d'etat. 
“And I have 
tentment to my 
as she might be by a Babel of many 
voices, uncertain of her purpose and her 
path; where yet there can be revolution 
without machine guns and men may quit 
a public office and retain a private life.’ 


with con- 
distracted 


looked back 


own country, 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





St. Paul Decides To 
Remain in I. M. U. A. 


ASSOCIATION IS STRENGTHENED 


Principle of Maintaining Co-Operation 
Overshadows Dispute on Furriers 
Rates 





The St. Paul Fire & Marine last 
Thursday withdrew its resignation from 
membership in the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association prior to the meet- 
ing of the executive meeting. The resig- 
nation had been tendered nearly two 
months previously as the result of a dif- 
ference between the company and the 
association over the new rates on fur- 
riers’ policies. President Frederick R 
Bigelow of the St. Paul was in New 
York City last week and had several 
conferences with executive officers of im- 
portant company members of the I. M. 
U. A. before the decision to withdraw 
the resignation was announced. 

While the meeting last Thursday was 
officially one of the executive committee 
only, as a matter of fact many other 
members of the association were present 
too because all realized that wherever 
decision was reached by the St. Paul 
would have a far-reaching effect upon 
the future strength and value of the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association. 
There had been rumors that should the 
St. Paul withdraw other companies would 
quickly follow suit and as a consequence 
the constructive achievements of the as- 
sociation since its inception would be 
largely nullified. 

I. M. U. A. Now Stronger Than Ever 

However, the crisis was met success- 
fully and the I. M. U. A. emerged with 
its prestige and possibilities greatly en- 
hanced. The St. Paul was not forced 
to withdraw its resignation nor was that 
company’s support bought by any invol- 
untary compromise on the part of the 
executive committee members. Rather 
there were during the week, both before 
and at the committee meeting, frank dis- 
cussions of the permanent gains to be 
secured by strong company co-operation 
and losses that would surely follow any 
serious disruption of the association. 

It is said that the question of furriers’ 
policies themselves was placed relatively 
in the background and the _ principal 
problem was that of continued company 
co-operation in the inland marine field 
itself. The decision to go forward with 
the I. M. U. A. intact was settled upon 
and the matter of any changes in fur- 
riers’ rates will be decided upon at a 
later meeting of the executive committee. 
This committee meets again next month 
and the association also holds its annual 
meeting in April. 

Previous to January 1 of this year the 
rates on furriers’ customers risks had 
been as low as 75 cents a $100 of pro- 
tection, with a minimum premium of $2, 
whereas the rate charged by local agents 
to individual assureds protecting their 
fur coats had been 2% with a minimum 
premium of $8. The local agents had 
objected strenuously to this differential, 
contending they were unable to compete 
with the lower rates offered by furriers 
under the wholesale contracts. 

New Rates Raise Strong Protest 

To rectify this condition the I. M. U. 
A. decided to remove the differential al- 
together and to have a single rate of 
14% and a minimum of $5. This im- 
mediately created a tremendous kick- 
back from the large furriers throughout 
the country and in the last three months 
the companies in the I. M. U. A. have 
lost considerable of their fur business to 
outside insurers who are maintaining the 
old rate. The St. Paul offered its res- 
ignatioh on the ground tha: the old rates 
to the furriers were not unreasonably 
low because the. wholesale handling of 
these accounts removed much of the ex- 
pense of issuing individual policies such 


Virginia F. & M. Now 
In Its Century Year 


IT HAS HAD SIX PRESIDENTS 





Oldest Company in South; Has $3,000,000 
Assets; F. E. Nolting Is 
President 





The Virginia Fire & Marine has been 
celebrating its 100th birthday anniver- 
sary. Organized March 14, 1832, it has 
been continuously in operation since 
then. 

Its first president was Isaac Daven- 
port, Sr. Others in succession have been 
Archibald Pleasants, Thomas L. Alfriend, 
William L. Cowardin, William H. Pal- 
mer and Frederick E. Nolting, the pres- 
ent executive head of the company. 
Weathering four wars in which this 
country has engaged in the past hundred 
years, the company has greatly expand- 
ed its field of usefulness in recent years, 
being entered in thirty-three states, as 
well as in Alaska and Hawaii. Its as- 
sets have expended to the sizeable sum 
of approximately $3,000,000 and it en- 
joys the distinction of being the oldest 
and one of the strongest independent 
stock fire insurance companies south of 
Mason & Dixon’s line. 

A brief history of the company pre- 
pared by President Nolting was present- 
ed to the 1932 annual meeting of the 
stockholders. He pointed out that the 
year of its organization witnessed the 
birth of the telegraph; antedated the 
first trip across the Atlantic of the first 
ocean greyhound, the Great Western; 
and found industrial awakening both in 
Europe and in this country. Only a few 
years previously, President Monroe had 
promulgated his famous Monroe Doc- 
trine. President Nolting paid tribute to 
the officers and directors who had guid- 
ed the destinies of the company through- 
out its long and successful career. 


as has to be done when business is ob- 
tained through local agents. Moreover 
it was contended that the furs insured 
by the furriers were stored in vaults 
about six months of each year and there- 
fore were safe from the hazards insured 
against. 

Nevertheless the local agents main- 
tained that as a matter of principle they 
should not be subjected to ruinous com- 
petition from sources outside the insur- 
ance business. At a meeting in January 
the executive committee voted to main- 
tain the new fur rates. Some believe 
that a revision may be made at a later 
date but do not think that the old dif- 
ferential prevailing prior to 1932 will be 
re-established. 

The reports of several committees, in- 
cluding that of the special committee 
working on the adoption of uniformity 
on fine arts risks, were submitted at last 
week’s meeting of the executive com- 
mittee but no final action was taken in 
any instance. 








In all times of stress 
a strong anchor of safety 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 








Our 1931 Financial Summary 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS December 31, 1931........ $621,278,133.09 
(Massachusetts Insurance Department Standard of Market | 

















Valuation) | 
RIOCIR ee WO erie BORE on. kok cccwcccuccececccces 37,156,319.68 
Policy Reserve Required by Law....................000 $522,220,800.00 
All other Reserves on Policyholders’ Account............ 26,260,790.58 
Reserve for Taxes and Sundries........................ 3,277,796.75 
Dividends payable to policyholders in 1932.............. 20,692,929.83 
Special Reserve for Asset Fluctuation and Amortization. . 5,000,000.00 
Re IRN II isi cb wis pr sak oeumeceeciddwudice 43,825,815.93 
po 8 ee eee $621,278,133.09 
Ee eee $ 87,743,766.56 
Total Paid to Policyholders in 69 Years................. 769,305,522.00 
Dividends Paid to Policyholders in 1931................ 19,585,230.38 

WALTON L. CROCKER, President. 
Over 370 offices in 37 states and jurisdictions are available 
for the life insurance service offered by this Company 

















EDWARD H. WARNER DIES 





Prominent Agent of Buffalo Passes 
Away Following Accident; Director 
of Local Board 
Upstate New York insurance circles 
lost another widely known and popular 
member on March 18 when Edward H. 
Warner passed away in the Millard Fill- 
more Hospital, Buffalo, in his sixtieth 
year. Two days before his death Mr. 
Warner slipped and fell while taking a 
bath in his home, complications which 
followed the accident being the cause 01 

his death. 

Mr. Warner entered the insurance 
Lusiness as a boy, continuing in it until 
the time of his death. He held the office 
of vice-president of the general under- 
writing firm of Wilson, Forster & Mc- 
Call, and had been an active worker for 


-many years on committees of local state 


and national insurance associations. He 
held membership in the Ellicott, Buffalo 
Athletic and Willowdale Country Clubs 
at Buffalo, also in Temple Beth Zion 
The widow and a daughter survive. Mr. 
Warner was a director of the Buffalo 
Underwriters Association at the tims of 
his death. 
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Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. Keusey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


Grorce Z. Day, Asst General Agent 





ASSETS : . 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 








U. S.—Statement December’ 31, 1931 


RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION IN SECURITIES 
SURPLUS (December 31st, 1931 Valuations) . 


a ee 


$13,840,562.58 





2,002,187.82 

657,113.30 
2,542,658.38 
8,638,603.08 





ROOSEVELT SIGNS BILLS 


Governor Roosevelt of New York has 
signed the amendment to Section 110 of 
the Insurance Law permitting insurance 
against loss or damage to property 
caused by smoke and smudge or result- 
ing from the maintenance and use ‘of 
automobiles. He also signed the amend- 
ment to subdivision three of Section 264 
to provide for the return of unearned 
premiums, as at present, upon cancella- 
tion of a policy by co-operative fire in- 
surance corporations. 





CHINESE RATES LOWERED 


The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters last week again made reduc- 
tions in war risk and. confiscation rates 
on shipments to and from China. These 
were of a minor nature, however, and 
followed the general reduction announced 
previously. The latest changes lower the 
rates on ports north and south of Shang- 
hai from 20 cents for each $100 of pro- 
tection to 12% cents. The rate to Shang- 
hai remains unchanged at 4% or 25 
cents. 





N. J. SMUDGE BILL PASSED 


The New Jersey bill to permit the 
writing of insurance against loss from 
smoke and smudge has been passed by 
both houses of the state legislature and 
is now in the governor’s hands. ‘his 
insurance would cover against losses 
caused by blasts in furnaces, oil burn- 
ers, etc., where fires are necessary and 
no damage is done outside of the natural 
container for the fire except from the 
smoke and smudge emitted. 





INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS 


The Insurance Institute of America 
has issued its schedule of examinations 
for the various courses ending in April. 
Only those who have registered in ad- 
vance may submit examination papers. 
Three hours are allowed for each ex- 
amination. The examinations start on 
April 11 and conclude on April 20. 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


World’s Largest Insurance 


Insurance men are watching with keen 
interest the building of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter in New York City as it will be the 
largest property risk in one location and 
under one ownership in the history of 
the business. 

Almost three entire city blocks, run- 
ning from Fifth to Sixth Avenues and 
from Forty-eighth to Fifty-first Streets, 
will be used to house this tremendous 
project. Included is “Radio City.” 

The cost of the development will ap- 
proximate $250,000,000. When the build- 
ing operations are in full swing 6,000 men 
will be directly employed on the site, 
with possibly 50,000 others engaged at 
various points in connection with these 
operations. 

The $250,000,000 cost includes, of 
course, purchase of rent leases and other 
items. Only an approximate estimate 
can be made at this time as to what 
will be spent in building Rockefeller 
Center, but that there will be property 
values of from $75,000,000 to $85,000,000 
which will be covered by fire insurance 
is not an exaggeration. In addition, of 
course, there will be millions of insur- 
ance coverage on the compensation and 
liability end. 


The Brokers 


The fire insurance is placed through 
Carter & Jones, 45 John Street, and 
Frank & Du Bois, 12 Gold Street, in co- 
operation with Dutcher & Edmister Co., 
%) John Street, who are the brokers of 
the Metropolitan Life which has a large 
loan on the project. William B. Carter 
is one Of the best posted insurance men 
in the city, having been in the insurance 
business 28 years. He was for some 
years with the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange; then with Crum & Forster 
and Wallace Reid. When the Merchants 
Fire was formed in 1910 Mr. Carter went 
with the company. He is now vice-pres- 
ident, and is also president of the Mer- 
chants Indemnity. The firm of Carter 
& Jones was formed in July of last year 
and handles general insurance lines. Ed- 
ward A. Jones is one of the country’s ex- 
perts on rates and forms. His early 
training was with Johnson & Higgins; 
later he joined the brokerage firm of 
Edward Hubbard, Jr., & Co. Thirteen 
years ago he joined the Merchants Fire. 
_ ‘rank & Du Bois is one of the oldest 
brokerage concerns in the country and 
has handled some of the nation’s larg- 
est lines, including many railroad sys- 
tems. Dutcher & Edmister have been 
insurance brokers for the Metropolitan 
Life for a great many years. Carter & 
Jones are handling the compensation and 
public liability insurance covering the 
general contractors as well as the sub- 
contractors, 

he fire insurance is now being writ- 
ten on a reporting cover, the assured 
Teporting the values once a month as 
construction progresses and in such a 
way that the building operations are 
completely covered at all times. The as- 
sured in these builders’ risk policies are 
The Trustees of Columbia University 
of the City of New York, Landlord; Un- 


Line In One 


aw 





Rockefeller Center (Fifth Avenue Side) 


derel Holding Corporation, owner of fee 
or tenant; Metropolitan Square Corpo- 
ration, tenant or sub-tenant; and John 
Lowry, Inc., Hegeman-Harris Co., Barr, 
Irons & Lane, Inc., contractors, as their 
respective interests may appear.” 


Standard Reporting Cover 


While the standard reporting cover ap- 
proved by the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange is used the insurance com- 
panies have had the form rewritten 
somewhat in order to adapt it to certain 
features of each risk. This is especially 
true where there is overlapping. To il- 
lustrate, the entrance of a theatre may 
be in a different building than the thea- 
tre itself, such as in a building which 
will be largely used for office purposes. 

This adaption is illustrated in the 
forms for theatre and the form for office 
building. The paragraph in the theatre 
form reads: 


“It being understood and agreed that a part 
of the within described Building extends into 
and through the so-called Office Building on the 
West which Office Building is not insured here- 
under, except for a due proportion of such con- 
struction as has been treated by the assured as 
common to both buildings, and it is further 


understood and agreed that, in case of loss or, 


damage by fire, in allocating the distribution of 
value of such construction, the ratio of distri- 
bution of the cost of such common parts adopted 
by the assured in determining the cost of the 


respective buildings, shall be followed in de- 
termining the value of said structures.” 

The paragraph in the office building 
form reads: 

“It is understood and agreed that a part of 
the so-called Theatre Building adjoining the 
within described premises on the East extends 
into and through the within described building 
to Sixth Avenue and is not insured hereunder, 
except for a due proportion of such construction 
as has been treated by the assured as common 
to both buildings, and that, in case of loss 
or damage by fire, in allocating the distribution 
of value of such construction, the ratio of dis- 
tribution of the cost of such common parts 
adopted by the assured in determining the cost 


ocation 


of the respective buildings, shail be followed 
in determining the value of said structures.” 


Casualty Claim, Inspection Cover Service 

The compensation and liability lines 
are being handled under one uniform 
plan with uniform safety engineering and 
medical services. This is essential for 
such a big proposition in order to avoid 
the complications which would naturally 
follow if a great many casualty com- 
panies were involved. There is one in- 
spection service; one claim service; one 
form service. All general and sub-con- 
tractors come under these uniform plans. 

The tentative plans for Rockefeller 
Center were made public March 6, 1931 
In July excavation started. On October 
16 contracts were signed for a 70 story 
office building, the tallest building on 
the site; for an International Music 
Hall, which will seat more than 6,000 
people; for a sound motion picture thea- 
tre. A few days after a final lease was 
signed by Radio Corporation of America, 
National Broadcasting Co. and Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corporation for 1,000,000 
square feet of office and studio space 
and for the two theatres. Work on the 
steel construction of the 70 story build- 
ing was begun last week. On each side 
of the 70 story building there will be a 
45 story building. Adjoining the Inter- 
national Music Hall will be a 31 story 
office building located on Sixth Avenue. 
Between the International Music Hall 
and the transverse streets to the east it 
is planned to build an office or club 
building. 

Twin Six Story Buildings 

On the Fifth Avenue side will be twin 
six story buildings, one to be called the 
British Empire Building. The other will 
probably be devoted to the nationals of 
another nation. In all there will be 
about eleven buildings. 

An outstanding feature of the devel- 
opment will be seven acres of beautiful 
landscaping which will be carried out on 
the lower roofs and set-backs of the 
buildings. Waterfalls, fountains, reflect- 
ing pools, shrubbery, flower beds, mosaic 
tile walks, grass plots and statuary will 
transform this building center into a city 
of hanging gardens. 

Over the roof of a 16 story extension 
to the main building, on Sixth Avenue, 
water will drop forty feet. Roofs of 
other buildings will be landscaped as 
formal gardens, some with thirty-foot 
trees. Hedges will frame the garden 
views. 





The Safety Angle 


Nothing is left undone to cut down to 
a minimum the number of accidents in 
the construction job at Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. Engineering and inspection work are 
as\ scientific as years of experience in 
safety observation and practice can de- 
vise. Every operation is under close ob- 
servation with machinery to correct 
quickly any unsafe practice or condition 
which may develop. Of course, in a job 


of this magnitude there will be accidents, 
but it is to the interest of the builders, 
contractors, sub-contractors and _ all 
others engaged that they be at a mini- 
mum, and the probability is that a safety 
record will be made at Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. Certainly, there has never been a job 
where the safety work has been more 
carefully analyzed at the start nor more 
promised co-operation for carrying out 
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recommendations. When a man is hurt, 
even slightly, it is a loss to everybody 
concerned, irrespective of the insurance 
benefit. Even if slightly injured by a 
falling brick a man has to leave his work, 
go to the hospital, come back to the job, 
mav have to make several later visits to 
the hospital, all this time lost running 
into expense. 


Safety Work Had Early Start 


The Rockefeller safety work of the 
insurance carriers started six months be- 
fore the ground was broken, and head- 
quarters are at 25 West 50th Street. As 
far back as that conferences were held 
with chief contracting executives at 
which time safety plans and other in- 
spection and preventive programs were 
outlined and instructions gotten ready 
for sub-contractors. The accident pre- 
vention plan between Todd & Brown, 


Inc., and Metropolitan Square Corpora- 
tion is based on this paragraph in the 
plan: 

“The best interests of all contractors 


on this important project demand that 
every reasonable means be used to pre- 
vent accidents to employes and to the 
public. It is necessary that a determined 
effort be made to keep the accident rec- 
ord as clear as possible.” 

The following items are designed to 
provide the executive set-up for carrying 
on this work: 

1. A general contact man will be ap- 
pointed by Todd & Brown, Inc. His 
duties are these: 

(a) Meet representatives of insurance 
company. 

(b) Act as 
meetings. 

(c) Maintain a record of all accidents. 

(d) Arrange for compliance with rec- 
ommendations. 


chairman of all safety 


Regular Meetings 

The plan also provides for a meeting 
at least monthly or more frequently if 
necessary at which representatives of all 
active contractors shall be present. At 
this meeting the following subjects are 
discussed: 

Unsafe practices and conditions. Ac- 
cident causes. Recommendations for cor- 
rection. 

Immediately following each accident 
the “Supervisor’s Report of Accident” is 
completed in every detail. 

In addition to this executives’ safety 
organization there are fortnightly meet- 
ings of foremen of the contractors and 
sub-contractors. To illustrate the num- 
ber of such sub-contractors there are 
thirty-nine on one job alone. 

Recommendations made to date ap- 
proximate two hundred. These include 
28 general recommendations, twelve for 
excavation, seventeen for steel, thirteen 
for arch work, fifteen for electrical work, 
twenty-one for plumbing, heating and 
ventilation. 

More than 275,000 cubic yards of rock 
were excavated without a serious acci- 
dent. 

Field Hospital 

The subject closest studied is cause of 
accidents after which analysis recom- 
are made to remove the 


mendations 
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British Empire Building 


cause. Of accidents which occur in such 
jobs as these about 88% are chargeable 
to supervision, 10% to physical condi- 
tions and only 2% are undoubtedly un- 
avoidable. Unavoidable accidents are 
those out of control of human hands; 
accidents which may be caused by a high 
wind, a foreign object in the eye, or 
some such reason. 

At Rockefeller Center is a field hos- 
pital, open from 7 o'clock in the morning 


until 11.30 o’clock at night. A doctor 
always is in attendance during those 
hours. From 11.30 o’clock until 7 o’clock 


there is a doctor on call. The chief in 
charge of the hospital is Dr. John J. 
Moorhead, director of surgery in Re- 
construction Hospital, and traumatic sur- 
geon of the Post Graduate Medical 


History 


The history of the site of the Rocke- 
feller Building Center has its share of 
human interest. From the Colonial days 
farmers, suburban residents, cattle rais- 
ers, wood cutters, fishermen occupied 
property running from what is now Mad- 
ison Square to 100th Street in an area 
shaped like a “V,” with the point resting 
at the south. The Boston Post Road was 
on the extreme right of the “V.” The 
present Third Avenue is a continuation 
of the old Bowery. On the west was 
the old Bloomingdale Road, a prolonga- 
tion of Broadway which now runs from 
the Battery to Albany. Through the 
center of farms and lots ran the middle 
road, now Fifth Avenue. 

In 1801, at which time the city had a 
population of 80,000, Dr. David Hosack 
bought from the city about twenty acres 





School. Dr. Moorhead is one of the na- 
tion’s leading traumatic surgeons, and 
there are about half a dozen other doc- 
tors on his staff. 

One of the safety engineers said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: “Every ac- 
cident has a significance to safety engi- 
neers, and that is why each is analyzed 
so carefully. A minor accident gets 
closer attention because it may result 
from a cause which, if not corrected, may 
be a factor in causing more serious ac- 
cidents. At the conferences the contrac- 
tors and sub-contractors are interested 
in seeing all data of accident frequency 
and the comparisons of safety work on 
the different jobs. They have a pride 
in keeping down their own accident fre- 
quency.” 


of Site 


of common land. He was one of the 
leaders of the medical profession of the 
world. For this property he paid $4,807 
or $240 an acre. He also agreed to give 
to the city a quit rent of sixteen bushels 
of wheat or its equivalent in cash on 
the first of May every year. On the 
tract the new owner announced he would 
create what would, in effect, be a pub- 
lic park but conducted at his own ex- 
pense. Its name was Elgin Botanical 
Garden, named in honor of the Scottish 
cathedral city, Elgin, ancestral home of 
the Hosack family and birthplace of the 
father of Dr. Hosack. The present 
Rockefeller Center is on the site of Elgin 
Botanical Garden. 


Noted Botanist 


noted botanist, 
here from 


Hosack was a 
plants 


Dr. 
bringing many fine 





He was also a professor of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons as 
well as of Columbia College and sought 
to interest Columbia in the founding of 
a botanical garden in which medicinal 
plants would be featured. A forerunner 
of Luther Burbank in that he intended 
to have a department for the improve- 
ment of fruits and vegetables of all kinds 
and the introduction of new varieties 
He had greenhouses of his own in which 
he raised huge grapes, strawberries and 
other luxuries. Furthermore, he was a 
patron of the arts and gave concerts and 
held receptions at which the literary 
lions gathered; was the first president 
of the New York Historical Society, of 
the Horticultural Society; and also hx 
headed the Literary and the Philosoph- 
ical societies. 

In 1810 Dr. Hosack petitioned the Leg 
islature to purchase and maintain the 
Elgin Garden for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. A bill was finally passed in 1810 
authorizing its purchase. Appraisers 
fixed $74,268 as the value of the prop- 
erty, not including the plants (which 
were worth more than $12,000). Dr. Ho- 
sack atreed to accept the appraisal fig- 
ure in spite of the additional condition 
that he deed to the city plot No. 84, 
being about five acres on 57th Street, 
in exchange for the city’s street rights 
in his garden property. 


Europe. 


Columbia Gets Site 


New York, early in the last century, 
was giving what aid she could to higher 
education by means of lotteries and land 
grants. Upon Columbia University in 
1814 she bestowed the Elgin Botanical 
Garden. Far from pleased, the college 
trustees openly referred to the gift as 
of doubtful value. Although Dr. Hosack 
had lavished what Was then a large for- 
tune upon the place the board members 
felt that at most it was not worth more 
than $8,000 or $9,000. They sought to 
cede it back to the state for $10,000 in 
cash and almost had their wish. 

Columbia objected to a provision of 
the deed of grant which made it obliga- 
tory for her to move to the site within 
twelve years. This clause she managed 
to have repealed in 1819. Grudgingly 
she kept the property and rented it for 
almost nothing to gardeners and seeds- 
men. 


Property Grows in Value 


It gradually began to dawn on Co- 
lumbia in 1833 that the Elgin Botanical 
Garden property would be a big asset. 
More profitable leases were made. Some 
of the property was sold. Finally, Co- 
lumbia decided it would be a mistake to 
sell any more of the property, so in 1850 
Columbia embarked pretty definitely on 
her policy of holding the Garden prop- 
erty and leasing it for periods of tweu- 
ty-one years with privileges of renewal. 
About the only exception was the sale 
of sixteen lots at 48th Street for $80,000 
to the St. Nicholas Collegiate Church. 
By 1857 she was fully committed to the 
leasehold regime and was beginning to 
get a fairly good revenue from the acres 
she had almost rejected. Probably slie 
would not have sold the portion to the 
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Too late for insurance when 
the verdict is rendered. 

NOW is the time to sell your 
clients sufficient liability insur- 
ance to meet any judgement. 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM, Chairmen of the Boards 


. ° T yr 
Eighty Maiden Lane Co PAUL L. HAID. President SS New York,N.Y. 
_s . THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairinan of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
PAUL L. HAID, President 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO = ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Rockefeller Center 
Why Not Be On The 

Dutch Reformed Church had she not at Broadway and 116th Street. To get 
needed money to move up to the Madi- funds for her expansion the institution 

Aastoeee : 2 Ohl, Sicnct eatetbor- sold the plot from 47th to 48th Streets ? 
a se ee 9 oe ve for $3,000,000. She retained the other 9 oun O Or 
hood where she spread out with new properties, about three blocks, which had 7 
buildings and had a small campus. been in the original grant and continued 


Again the institution felt the urge to 
expand and taking on the title of uni- 
versity went, in 1905, to her present site 


to renew leases on holdings to her many 
tenants until she closed her arrange- 
ments with the Rockefeller project. 


The Financial Plan 


Discussing the financing plan of the 
Rockefeller Building Real Estate 
Magazine said in its February issue: 


Center, 


The main agency concerned is_ the 
Metropolitan Square Corporation, 
1928. <As_ the 


organization 


organ- 
October, prime 


John D 
aroused 


ized in 
mover in the was 
Rockeller, Jr., the 
from the 


Owen ID. 


wide 
Others 
Young 


General 


plan 


public interest start. 


participating in it are: 
chairman of the Board of the 
Electric known as 
an international financier ; Todd, 
and builder and president of 


Todd Engi- 
David Sarnoff, 


Company and widely 
John R. 
engineer 
the Todd, 
neering Corp.; 
of the Radio Corporation of 
Merlin H. 
National Broadcasting 
head of the 
Orpheum Corporation. 


Robertson and 
president 
America; 
president of the 


and Hi- 


Radio-Keith- 


Aylesworth, 
Company, 


ram S. Brown, 


In the Radio group interested are also 
the R. C. A.-Victor Co. and R. C. A. 
Photophone, Inc., allied as 
with the 

The president of the 


their names 
Radio Corporation of 
Metro- 


Colonel 


indicate 
America. 
politan Square Corporation is 
Arthur Woods, Police 


sioner, and of late years identified with 
important financial ou" He is re- 
lated by marriage to J. Morgan. 
Efforts to negotiate a control of the 
blocks between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
from 48th to 5lst Streets were carried 
on for many months through the brok- 
erage firm of Wm. A. White & Sons who 
brought the deal to a definite conclusion 
The Metropolitan Square Corporation 
leased the property at an annual rental 
reported to be about $3,000,000. The 
company has never given the exact 
terms. Meanwhile its ally, the Underel 
suilding Company, was acquiring prop- 
erty or its control in Sixth Avenue un- 
der the shadow of the steel stilted high- 
way of the Interborough. These parcels, 
as explained elsewhere, were not includ- 
ed in a deed of gift from the State of 
New York which conferred the area up- 
on Columbia. Upon the completion of 
the arrangements the Todd, Robertson, 


formerly Commis- 


Todd Engineering Corporation and Todd 
Brown, Inc., took charge as managers. 


Buys $65,000,000 of Bonds 


In the name of these two organiza- 
tions the announcement was made that 
the senior financing of the development 


had been arranged through the Metro- 
politan Life. This was done by that in- 
surance company buying $65,000,000 


worth of the bonds of the project. The 
arrangement differs somewhat from the 
usual transactions by which insurance 
companies lend directly on real estate 
for building purposes. It was submitted 
to the State Insurance Department, 
which duly approved it. The bonds are 
secured by a mortgage on the holdings 
of the Metropolitan Square Corporation 
and the Underel Building Corporation in 
the three blocks described. Those or- 
ganizations also own property there by 
purchase. 


The bonds are in serial form and are 
to be delivered as the improvement pro- 
gresses. They will be amortized over a 
period of years and will mature in 1950. 
The Metropolitan Life holds them as an 
investment and does not contemplate 
selling any, it announces. It has these 
securities as a means of income, just as 
it has mortgages directly on real estate. 
Were this arrangement a loan on land 


it would be the largest transaction of 
that kind the insurance company ever 
closed. 


After the deal was negotiated Colum- 
bia University borrowed $8,000,000 from 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, pledging as security the fee 
of the property she leases to the Rocke- 
feller development. The sum is to be 
repaid in instalments by August 12, 1951, 
just twenty years from the date of the 
advance, with interest at the moderate 
rate for these times of 444%. Columbia 
thus gets a substantial amount to apply 
to immediate needs and for expansion. 
She pays $360,000 a year on the principal 
in equal semi-annual payments, as well 
as the interest.’ Starting with approx- 
imately $360,000 for the first year, the 
interest payments will decrease as amor- 
tization proceeds. Inasmuch as Colum- 
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terest and instalments on the loan of 
£8,000,000 and besides still enjoy a large 
income from her storied leaseholds. 
Through a lease, about 1,000,000 square 
feet of space was taken several months 
ago by corporations concerned with one 
of the greatest of American industries— 
aerial transmission. The lessees are the 
Radio Corpor: ition of America, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and_ the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation. They 


have, in round figures, taken 725,000 
square feet in the tallest of the struc- 
tures and 275,000 in the 31 story office 
building which is to be linked with the 
sound moving picture theater. The R. 
K. O. organization becomes also the les- 
see of the International Music Hall and 
also the talking cinema house. These 
particular tenants expect to move into 
the main central building on May 1, 
1933. 


Amusement Center 


One Rockefeller de- 


velopment has attracted so much atten- 
tion it will 
great amusement center. 
two Radio-Keith-Orpheum theatres, one 
of which 1s to be the International Mu- 
sic Hall on Sixth Avenue 50th 
and 5lst Street and the other, which will 
Avenue between 48th 
and 49th Streets, will be a sound picture 
theatre. 

That there may be opera at the Rock- 
efeller Center is a probability, but it is 
not yet known what the opera company 
will be. There have been many rumors 
about the Metropolitan leaving Broad- 
way and 39th Street to be a part of the 
hKockefe:ler amusement development, but 
these rumors have been so conflicting 
that at the present time no one knows 
whether the Metropolitan will leave or 
not. It is known that the Chicago and 
Philadelphia Opera companies have been 
in conference with the Rockefeller and 
kK. K. O. representatives. 
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Big Theatres 


Relative to the general plan of amuse- 


bia’s revenues from her leases on the ments it 1s definitely known that thou- 

Radio City site are said to be $3,000,000 sands of people will go every night to 

per annum she can easily keep up in- Rockefeller Center. The International 
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Hall will be the largest theatre 
It will have a ground floor 
area of more than one and a third acres 
and a seating capacity of 6,100. The 
main entrances and ticket lobby will oc- 
cupy part of the first three floors of the 


Music 
in the world. 


thirty-one story office building which 
forms its Sixth Avenue frontage. Twen- 
ty-four floors of this thirty-one story 


building will be occupied by offices of the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation and 
its subsidiaries. The theatre and office 
building will have a frontage of over 200 
feet on Sixth Avenue and over 357 feet 
on both 50th and 51st Streets. 

The second theatre, located on Sixth 
Avenue between 48th and 49th Streets, 
will have.a ground floor area of over 
three-fourths of an acre and a seating 
capacity in excess of 3,000. This build- 
ing will be used by the Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum C orporation as a sound motion 
picture theatre and will be one of the 
largest and finest in the country. 


Radio 
Considerable space in the  seventy- 
story building will be occupied by the 
(Continued on Page 54) 





ILLINOIS AGENCIES MERGE 

An agency merger of unusual imp '- 
tance in downstate Illinois was «n- 
nounced this week at Springfield. Trox- 
ell, Kikendall & Co. purchased the !- 
surance business of Brinkerhoff & (v.. 
both of Springfield, thus forming one of 
the largest agencies in the state outs' de 
of Chicago. The Troxell, Kikendall firm 
is headed by Robert W. Troxell, chair- 
man of the board and national councillor 
of the Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents. He and W. C. Kikendall, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the firm, have been 
associated for twenty-six years. Brinker- 
hoff & Co. will continue to operate the 
investment and real estate departments 
of their firm. 


DEATH OF P. A. McCALLUM ... 


Peter A. McCallum of Toronto, for 
forty years manager for Canada of the 
Hartford Fire, died early this week at 
Virginia Beach, Va., of pneumonia. He 
was a widower and is survived by his 
sister, Mrs. J. Schenck 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 


False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the yeas 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T BASSETT. Vice-President ‘ ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
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CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
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NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. 4. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S$. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres, A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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National Ass’n of Insurance Agents’ Meeting 


Case Again Supports 
Automatic Cancellation 


SEES NO BIG DIFFICULTIES 





Suggests Naming of Agents’ Committee 
To Confer Soon With Co. Organi- 
zations and Ins. Commissioners 

Recommendation that a permanent 
committee of local agents be named to 
confer with the various fire and casualty 
company organizations and with the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners on the subject of automatic can- 
cellation of policies for non-payment of 
premiums was made by James L. Case 
of Norwich, Conn., to the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at the mid-year con- 
vention in Cleveland this week. Mr. 
Case is chairman of the special commit- 
tee which has been studying the gen- 
eral subject of automatic cancellations 
for the last six months, and also the 


one who really sponsored this whole 
general movement. 
The special committee believes that 


automatic cancellation, which would put 
an end to unlimited extension of credit 
and subsequent financial difficulties, is 
essential to the fire and casualty insur- 
ance business. In his report this week 
Mr. Case submits the proposed clause 
which the committee hopes will ulti- 
mately be attached to fire and casualty 
contracts and cites several reasons for 
recommending the clause, which follows: 

“The premium herein must be paid in 
cash to the agent issuing this policy, o1 
to an authorized representative of the 
company, on or before the fifteenth day 
of the month succeeding the month in 
which this policy is to become effective. 
Unless so paid at that time, this policy 
shal! be null and void from such date.” 


Legislative Action 


“It is quite probable that in some 
states legislative action may be neces- 
sary before the clause can be added to 
policy contracts,” said Mr. Case, “but in 
others, it would not. We are informed 
that it may be added by endorsement 
to policies, ar made a part of policy 
forms, without legislative action. We 
have also ascertained that the addition 
of the clause to casualty insurance policy 
contracts or policy forms, can be accom- 
plished without the approval of any leg- 
islative body. 

“To secure effective results, the pro- 
posal should have the practically unan- 
imous approval of local agents, general 
agents, company officials and insurance 


departments. 
“During the past three months we 
have received letters from agents and 


company officials residing in every sec- 
tion of the country, and the large ma- 
jority of those writing to us have been 
heartily in favor of the proposition. Sev- 
eral agents’ associations, in convention 
assembled, have recorded their approval 
and endorsement of the plan; in fact, 
only one letter has been received, in 
which the writer states that he is op- 
posed to ‘automatic cancellations’ as 
suggested. 

“We believe that a very definite posi- 
tion should now be taken to secure ac- 
tion either for or against the proposal, 
inasmuch as our study of the subject 
causes us to believe that fire, casualty. 
and surety contracts should be changed 
or amended so as to make some form 
of automatic cancellations mandatory. 
We do not insist that the suggested 
clause be adopted as is, but we do be- 
lieve that it is worthy of the most 
thoughtful study and consideration, and 
should stand as a definite recommenda- 
tion until something better has been pro- 
posed. 


Committee to Confer With Companies 


“We recommend (a) that your com- 
mittee shall immediately appoint a per- 
manent committee of three local agents, 

(Continued on Page 38) 





Agents Deplore Numerous Moves 


For Reductions in Commissions 


National Association Administration Report at Cleveland 
Also Hits at Branch Offices and State Regulation of Com- 


missions; Reciprocity Gains Are Noted 


Because of the current economic de- 
pression it is axiomatic that local agents 
should find burdened with 
additional problems, President William 
B. Calhoun of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents said in his report 
of the association’s administrative offi- 
which delivered Wednesday 
morning to the mid-year convention in 
Cleveland. Specifically he cited such 
problems as self-insurance, direct writ- 


themselves 


cers was 


ing, branch offices, the reduction and 
state regulation of commissions and 
others. In addition to Mr. Calhoun 


others who signed the report were Ex- 
ecutive Committee Chairman Charles L. 
Gandy and Secretary-Counsel Walter H. 
Jennett. 

Following are extracts from the report 
dealing with the most important subjects 
considered by the National Association 
administration : 


Federal Bankruptcy Act 


The injustice of excluding insurance 
premiums from the list of priority claims 
in our Federal Bankruptcy Act has long 
been felt. It is one of the first duties 
of a receiver or trustee in bankruptcy 
to conserve the bankrupt estate for the 
benefit cf the creditors. The task of 
undertaking its inclusion at the present 
session of the United States Congress, 
when a general revision in the act is 
under way, has fallen to the lot of the 
Secretary-Counsel. He has prepared a 
simple amendment which will be urged 
before the Committees on the Judiciary 
at the proper time. 

Reciprocity 

Reciprocity in business is abroad in 
the land and insurance is awake to this 
modern good will developer. The organ- 
ized agents of the country have only 
partially taken advantage of this pre- 
eminently righteous theory in business. 
Some notable accomplishments have been 
achieved by certain local organizations 
and the work goes on apace. 

Branch Offices 

The National Association holds that 
the integrity of insurance, the public 
confidence it enjoys, and the success of 
well managed companies have been 
brought about largely through the serv- 
ice rendered by the local agent to his 
community and the insurance companies 
which he represents; and it therefore 
follows that we are vigorously opposed 
to the further extension of the branch 
office system of operation. 

The production branch office runs 
counter to the American agency system. 
Because the former is more expensive 
and less efficient it is against the best 
interests of the insuring public. 

In passing upon the reasonableness of 
rates charged, it is becoming the practice 
of supervising state officials to inquire 
into the several factors composing the 
rate. Therefore, it might not be amiss 
to determine just what proportion of the 
branch office operating cost is in excess 
of what the public should pay. The best 
measuring stick we know anything about 
is the cost to the public of the first- 
class insurance agent. This reasonable 


cost the public is willing to pay. Any 
branch office cost in excess of this 
amount cannot be justified. There ap- 


pears to be no inequity in the theory that 
branch office production and operating 


costs ought at least to be on a parity 
with agency cost. 

To revert to the beginning of this re- 
port and to the general tendency to de- 
crease agents’ commissions. Here we 
find a vital problem which, in our opin- 
ion, deserves the serious consideration 
of this meeting. We are feeling the 
pinch of it on all sides. 

Decrease in Commissions 

A Texas agent, in a letter in answer 
to the question of the chief executive of 
one of his companies, asking the cause 
of the decrease in premiums, gave the 
answer ina nutshell: “Fifteen years ago 
we feel sure that 60 to 70% of the in- 
surance and bonding business written 
covering property in our city and our 
employes was written here. Today we 
believe that not more than 40 or 45% 
of our business is written in our city.” 

In addition to the big brokers with 
whom deals are made for coverages all 
over the country, without consideration 
of agents who represent the writing 
companies locally, there is a perfect de- 
luge of so-called pools, designed to write 
business at reduced rates and either cut 
down commissions or eliminate them en- 
tirely. Notoriously, the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board is in the lead in this 
behalf. 

First of all, it reduced commissions 
from 20 to 15%. Later, because agents 
were not receiving a penny on _ local 
properties written elsewhere, there was 
put into effect a division of 10% to the 
producing agent on the risk outside of 
his own location, and presumably 5% 
to the resident agent. As it now stands 
the agent who was willing to accept a 
cut of 5% finds that he is actually cut 
10% on locations other than his own. 

There follow the inland marine under- 
writers, the factory associations, the cot- 
ton and tobacco, oil and grain pools, 
world without end. 

Nor are the casualty and surety com- 
panies exempt from this commission cut- 
ting program, their method being more 
direct. We have just witnessed the cut- 
ting of commissions on compensation in- 
surance in the states of Georgia and 
Minnesota. The Georgia Commissioner 
ordered the companies to reduce their 
expense loading but not at the expense 
of agency commission. The Minnesota 
Compensation Board ordered a similar 
reduction from two factors. But in both 
states the entire reduction has come from 
the sole item of commissions to agents. 

We are now told by the casualty com- 
panies that further nation-wide reduc- 
tions in compensation commissions are 
on the way. 

In the surety business the companies 
have promulgated a decrease in deposi- 
tory bond commission from 30 to 20% 
to 20 and 15%. They have stated openly 
that immediate consideration is to be 
given to a reduction in construction and 
completion bonds. 

Automobile Rates 

The recent increases in automobile lia- 
bility and property damage rates in some 
states were appalling. They were sent 
out to agents, without any notice, with- 
out one particle of advance information 
they could pass on to their assureds or 
their newspapers. The consequence was 
a perfect barrage of newspaper attack 
on the insurance business. The papers 
reaped a fine harvest of good will on 
the part of their public, and a goodly 
turn for their advertising departments, 
through advertisements of agents repre- 


(Continued on Page 54) 


Agents Not Satisfied 
Yet With I. U. B. Rules 


15% COMMISSION IS TOO LOW 
Report of National Association Commit- 
tee Deals Largely With New York 


Conference With Company Men 


The special Interstate Underwriters 
Board committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents is still of 
the opinion that the complaints made by 
agents are just and reasonable and must 
be acted upon before the I.U.B. can at- 
tain its objective of protecting the fluc- 
tuating values of the country in the most 
efficient way. Also the committee be- 
lieves that the top commission allowance 
of 15% is inadequate and not commen- 
surate with service performed on a diff- 
cult class of business. This was brought 
out in the report of the committee de- 
livered this week in Cleveland at the 
mid-year meeting of the National As- 
sociation by the chairman, Harry R. 
Manchester. 

Most of the report was devoted to 
the conference which was held several 
weeks ago between representatives of the 
agents’ association and the I.U.B. in New 
York. At this meeting the agents pre- 
sented the following as the two major 
defects in the I.U.B. method of opera- 
tion: 

“1. Its failure to exercise adequate 
control over its company members, with 
no means of checking up on the opera- 
tions of the individual companies, some 
of which take advantage of the situation 
and ignore the ethics of the business, un- 
der pretense that the risk involved is 
written through the I. U. B. 

“2. The secrecy which surrounds the 
making of preferential rates which are 
open only to the broker-of-record and 
the company writing the business. 

“We brought out two other important 
points which are subject to adverse criti- 
cism on the part of agents: the I. U. B.’s 
rate of commission to agents .and its 
failure to provide any means of assur- 
ance that the agent will receive his over- 
riding commission on business located in 
his territory which his company writes.” 


Agents’ Suggestion of Pooling 


After submitting the objections the 
agents proposed the following sugges- 
tions to overcome existing difficulties : 

“That the I. U. B. business be pooled 
and operated as is the business of the 
Factory Associations; that all I. U. B. 
policies be issued and accounted for at 
I. U. B. headquarters and not by its 
company members independently. 

“Chairman W. Ross McCain of the 
I. U. B. committee said that this pro- 
posal had been given consideration by 
the companies and rejected,” Mr. Man- 
chester continued. “We received no en- 
couragement that the system now em- 
ployed will be changed so that the con- 
tinued shifting of business from one 
company to another and from one agent 
to another would be avoided. 

“On the question of the failure to pub- 
lish rates, we explained that it is in- 
comprehensible to us that insurance com- 
panies should spend so much time and 
effort and probably millions of dollars to 
build up a system of scientific, equitable 
and non-discriminatory rates on the one 
hand and permit them to be disregarded 
and undermined on the other. 

“Our suggested remedy for secret a! d 
prefereitial rating was that no rates 
should be used except those promulgated 
by regularly recognized rating author- 
ties, with credit allowances where war- 
ranted. We admitted the possible jus- 
tification of wholesale rates for whole- 
sale insurance. We also admitted that 
there should be a proper credit for full 
insurance to value in its application and 
not merely credit for the 90% or 80% co- 
insurance clause as is at present the 
limit of credit applicable in many loca- 
tions. But we do believe that such 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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ROOME and LEDERER AIRCRAFT RATES 


In The Eastern Underwriter of June 19, 1931, there appeared an article entitled 
“Schedule Rating For Aircraft,’ written by A. B. Roome, president of the Aero 
Insurance Co. In brief, the article had to do with the advisability and practicability 
of rating aircraft scientifically by schedule. So much interest was evinced in this 
article by companies, agents and brokers concerned with aviation insurance that 
The Eastern Underwriter has asked Mr. Roome to permit this paper to print the 
rating schedules for crash coverage which he had in his mind when he wrote the 
article in June, 1931, and which were prepared by Mr. Roome, assisted by Jerome 
Lederer, an experienced aeronautical engineer. These schedules have been desig- 
nated “R. &.L. Aircraft Rating Schedules. 

This is the first time that any aircraft rating schedules have been printed other 
than for life insurance. Space does not permit publication here at this time of 
schedules for coverages other than crash, which schedules have been prepared by 
Mr. Roome. Mr. Roome offers these schedules to readers of this paper as his con- 
tribution to the efforts to place aviation underwriting upon a more scientific basis, 
and not with any thought of being a finished product that does not permit later 
of corrections or adaptabilities for meeting new situations and loss experience de- 
velopments. However, the schedules printed on this page have been applied to 
about 200 individual risks with satisfactory results. 

The Basis Rate underlying the schedules is predicated upon a so-called Standard 
Aircraft, capable of meeting the requirements of the 1929 Guggenheim Contest. 
An aircraft to be classed as “standard,” and not subject to the Charges for Defi- 
ciencies set forth in the Basis Rate Formula, in addition to having a Department 
of Commerce approved type certificate, must be capable of meeting these seven 
recommended standards for aircraft performance: 

1. Maintain level flight at a speed of 35 miles per hour. 2. To land within 300 
feet after clearing a 35 foot obstruction. 3. To stop within 100 feet on touching 


AIRCRAFT BASIS RATE FORMULA 
(R. & L. Aircraft Rating Schedule) 


MAKE | TYPE 





APP'D. TYPE CTF. No.| SEATING CAP. ENGINE 























a $10.00 
(Minimum Rate for full coverage for an aircraft meeting Underwriters’ Specifications, (see overleaf) flown 
normally over an Airdrome with A1A rating by an ideal Pilot) 
Add to the above for deficiencies in performance and construction: 


(1) Stalling speed over 35 miles per hour: 
Charge $1.00 for each increase of 5 miles im stalling speed, up to $5.00 $ 


*(2) Inability to land at an angle of 13° or more: 
Charge for each degree less than 13° as follows: 10c for 12°, 50c for 10°, $1.00 for 8° 


*(3) Inability to stop within 100 ft. after landing: 
Charge 10c for each additional 25 ft. required to stop, up to $2.00 
*(4) Inability to take off quickly : 
arge 10c for each unit of power loading over five, plus Sc for each unit of wing 
loading over five 


7(5) Inability to maintain equilibrium without pilot's control: 
Charge from $1.00 to $2:00 


7(6) Susceptibility to spinning: 

Charge from 50c (with power) to $4.00 (without power) 
7(7) Difficulty in bringing out of spin: 

Charge from $1.00 to $4.00 


7(8) Inability to recover from abnormal positions without loss of more than 500 {t.: 
Charge from 50c to $2.00 


(9) Inferior ground maneuverability : 
Charge up to $1.00 

(10) Tendency to “float” on landing : 
Charge up to $1.00 


(11) Multi-engined aircraft which cannot maintain level flight when loaded 
with one pe dead : : 
Charge up to $5.00 


(12) Record of unsatisfactory performance, engine, etc. 
Charge up to $10.00 

(13) Poor visibility: 
Charge up to $5.00 

(14) Absence of Approved Type Certificate : 
Charge from $1.00 to $5.00 depending upon manufacturer 


(15) Special features (departure from conventional designs or factors i increasing cost 
of repairs: 
Charge up to $5.00 


(16) Susceptibility to fire following crash: 


‘ge up to $1.00 
B. Total Charges for Deficiemeies.......0..0.....0..000-00sssmsnnnnnseinnnnuranemennee ee _ ew 
GROSS BASIS RATE FOR AIRCRAFT. .cccccccsscsstststnsestintnssentptninetetoe ices 


Credits for Superior Features 
Deduct from Gross Basis Rate if total charges for Deficiencies do not exceed epoae’® 
(101) Superior Construction: Deduct up to 10% 


(102) Multi-engines: For each engine which may be cut out without impairing ability to 
maintain level flight: Deduct 5% 


(103) Special safety features which are standard: Deduct up to 20% 


C. Total Credits for Superior Features.......0..0.0.00-0000wsvnnnmnnnnnnnnnnres Desiicaie Micscape 
D. NET BASIS RATE FOR SPECIFIED MAKE AND TYPE OF AIRCRAFT... $2.0... 


(Carried to Rating Schedule) 


. 
Does not apply to seaplanes and flying boats.  }Obtainable from A, T. C. 


the ground after landing. 4. To take off within 300 feet and clear a 35 foot ob- 


struction within 500 feet from starting point. 5. To fly at from 45 to 100 miles 
an hour for five minutes with pilot’s hand off the controls. 6. To stall without 


falling into a tail spin with or without power. 7. 
ground maneuverability and operating 


structural damage. 


To have reasonable and normal 


characteristics without exposing itself to 


R. & L. AIRCRAFT RATING SCHEDULE 





OWNER MAKE and TYPE | D.C. No 


when | 
} |CONSTRUCTED USE 


Geo. uimits | HOME AIRPORT 




















| 
| 
| 
| 





NET BASIS RATE FOR SPECIFIED MAKE AND TYPE OF AIRCRAFT 


(As per Basis Rate Formula)... 


$ 


Nore—The above Basis Rate to be Saniliied re an Acronaufic ea Engineer to Home Office U ainuitiint: ora 
central organization, which will add thereto the following charges to obtain final rate on the ris 


1. AGE 
New: No charge 
1 year old: Charge Se 
2 years old: Charge 


Over 2 years: Clarge according to condition up to $1.00 


2. USES 
See next page for charges 
3. OWNERSHIP 
Private: Charge 15c 
Operating Company: Charge 10c 
Manufacturers and ealact: Charge 5c 
4. GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITS 
See next page for charges 


5. HOME AIRPORT CHARGES 


(a) For Department of Commerce Rating under A1A, charge according to table next page 
(b) Proximity to City of wry A than 50,000 population: Charge 10c 


(c) Used by Schools: Charge 1 


(d) For Seaplanes, Flying dy and Amphibians charge from $2.00 to $5.00 
6. SUB-STANDARD OPERATIONAL MANAGEMENT 


(Basis Rate assumes satisfactory operational management) 

Charge according to circumstances up to $2.00 
7. UNUSUAL FLIGHTS 

Charge according to judgment 


- RATE FOR AIRCRAFT WITHOUT PILOT ....... & 
9. ADD TO THE ABOVE RATE AS FOLLOWS FOR 


*Pior Lic. No. 
(a) Transport License { Gon oy} 
(b) Limited Commercial 4.00 
(c) Industrial 5.00 
(d) Private 8.00 
(e) Student 10.00 


Ciass 


(f) If Pilots inexperienced with particular aircraft insured, or bad record, 
add according to judgment up to 50% of above charges. $ 


10. DISCOUNTS FROM ABOVE CHARGES 
May be made, if Pilot experienced, as follows: 


(x) For hours flown in excess of 100 on particular aircraft insured 10% 
(y) For clear record of 500 hours without breakage 0% 


(z) For ability to fly by instruments 
(The above discounts are cumulative) 


11. NET PILOT CHARGES 


12. FINAL RATE FOR AIRCRAFT WITH PILOT . 
For 10% DEDUCTIBLE COVERAGE—DEDUCT = 


For 25% 


7 


Net Rate s 


Nors 1—CREDITS IN FINAL RATE FOR THE FOLLOWING DEVICES to be stated below, and endorsements to be 


prepared for use in connection therewith: 
(a) Fire Extinguishing Devices 
(b) One-way Radio a 
(c) Two-way Radio Equipmen: 


(d) Two-way Radio ieee with Radio Beacon 


% 


7% 


Nore 2—PRIVILEGE FOR NIGHT FLYING to be granted under a special endorsement and rate increase according to 


pilot's night flying experience as follows: 
than 5 hours, add 
Over 5 hours up to 50 hours, add 
Over 50 hours, ai 


1f more than one pilot charge according to least experienced . 


33%4% to net rate 
25 % to net rate 
15 % to net rate 


(Continued on Page 36) 





ALBANY FIELD CLUB MEETS 





Supt. Van Schaick Talks on Conditions 
of Companies; Suburban N. Y. 
Field Men as Guests 

The Albany Field Club held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting last Friday at the 
DeWitt Clinton Hotel in Albany with 
President John A. Wallberg presiding. 
Insurance Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick of New York was guest of 
honor. Other guests included Secretary 
Lawrence Daw of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization and the 
following members of the Suburban New 
York Field Club: President Charles J. 
McGinley, Secretary William A. Beirne, 
Treasurer Wm. E. Chandler and Messrs. 
McIlroy, Bennett and Smith. 

Mr. Van Schaick in an interesting and 
informal address touched upon the con- 
ditions of insurance companies, stressing 
that particular regard should be given 
teat subject by the insurance fraternity 
because of the trust position companies 
occupy in their relations with the insur- 


ing public. He also mentioned acquisi- 
tion costs and agency qualification in a 
general way. Following his talk the Su- 
perintendent was elected to honogary 
membership in the Albany Field Club. 


Me. #. NICKEL KILLS SELF 

The local insurance fraternity in and 
around Newark was shocked last week 
through the suicide of Henry J. Nickel, 
treasurer of the Walter A. Schaefer & 
Co., general insurarice agents Mr. 
Nickel was well known in the insurance 
field with which he had been affiliated 
for a number of years. Poor health was 
given as the reason for taking his life. 


CHUBB WINS FLOWER AWARD 

An exhibition of 600 square feet at the 
annual flower show in New York City 
last week by Mr. and Mrs. Hendon 
Chubb of West Orange won the award 
of the International Exposition Co. Mr. 
Chubb is head of Chubb & Son, one of 
the leading marine underwriting offices 
in New York City. 
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Other R. & L. Charges 


(Continued from Page 35) 


USEAGE CHARGES 
(Entered as Item 2 in Rating Schedule) 




















Advertising 40 Forest Patrol ; — 
Aerobatics 4.50 Photography and Surveying . 40 
Business 25 Private Sport : — 
Delivery Flights 30 Refueling 5.00 
Demonstration (depending upon Scheduled Transport— Passenger . 50 
weight) 50 to 2.50 = : Cargo sects _ 
Drive Yourself 4.00 " < Mail ae 
Dusting 3.50 Charter Service 50 
Instruction (Dual Control) 1.00 Test Flights $1.00 to $5.00 





THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Note—Where aircraft is used for more than one purpose, charges, if not in excess of $1.00, may be averaged ; 
otherwise use highest charge. 





GEOGRAPHICAL CHARGES 
(Entered as Item 4 in Rating Schedule) 


Based upon topography, climatic conditions, airway markings, etc. 


Miscellaneous Flying Over 
Flying Without Approved 
Specified Airway Airways Only 

Alabama 65 35 
Arizona 75 40 
Arkansas 65 * 

California (North) 65 .30 
California (South) .20 15 
Colorado ... Ref) 25 
Connecticut 40 25 
Delaware .20 * 

Florida 40 25 
Georgia 50 25 
Idaho 70 35 
Illinois 5 08 
Indiana 20 10 
Iowa .20 08 
Kansas 30 ae 
Kentucky 55 25 
Louisiana 65 35 
Maine 65F * 

Maryland 30 15 
Massachusetts 40 .20 
Michigan 35 .20 
Minnesota AOt 25 
Mississippi 65 . 

Missouri .20 10 
Montana 35 * 

Nebraska 30 10 





Miscellaneous Flying Over 

Flying Without Approved 

Specified Airway Airways Only 
Nevada 50 .20 
New Hampshire ; 45 od 
New Jersey . 40 25 
New Mexico ... 70 35 
New York 40 .20 
North Carolina 30 15 
North Dakota j 30 * 
Ohio . 30 .20 
Oklahoma 35 .20 
Oregon (E.Cascade Mts.) = .25 15 
Oregon (Remainder) 65 30 
Pennsylvania ‘ i 70 A5 
Rhode Island 25 * 
South Carolina . ao .20 
South Dakota ae * 
Tennessee ‘ .55 35 
Texas : 15 05 
Utah 50 30 
Vermont A5 * 
Virginia ao .20 
Washington (E. Cascade 

Mountains ) AS 08 

Washington (Remainder)  .65 30 
West Virginia 60 * 
Wisconsin .30F 10 
Wyoming 40 .20 


Note—Where aircraft is used in more than one State, charges over approved airways may be averaged. 
If miscellaneous flying, charge highest amount applicable. 


*No approved airways in State. Deduct 30% for Amphibians. 





HOME AIRPORT CHARGES 
(Entered as Item 5-a in Rating Schedule) 


Based upon Department of Commerce Rating. 


General Equipment and Facilities: 
Effective Landing Area: 


Night Flying Facilities: 


B Cc D 
2c 6c 10c 
2 3 4 5 0 


5c 10c 15¢ 50c $2.00 
B Cc D E xX 


Ic 2c 3c 25e¢ $2.00 


Nore—To arrive at home airport charge, add together the amounts shown above applicable to the classification, 
For example, airport rated C3E by the Department of Commerce would call for a charge of 41c. 
If aircraft not rated for night flying, omit lower set of figures. 


FIRE WASTE MEETING APR. 1 


Winners of National ‘Quaten Will Be 
Announced by Council in Washing- 
ton; Goss on Farm Insurance 


Present day value of fire prevention 
to the community, the farm and to in- 
dustry, will form the keynote of the 
spring meeting of the National Fire 
Waste Council, which will be held at the 
headquarters of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Washing- 
ton, DD. C... Age b.. 
dent of the Farm Insurance Association, 


D. Goss, presi- 


will speak on the rural aspects of the 
problem and George W. Elliott, general 
secretary of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, will deliver an address on 
community-wide fire 
Both are well 
their respective 


developments in 
prevention programs. 
known nationally in 


fields. 


An additional feature of the meeting 
will be the announcement of awards in 
the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest. 
The Contest Grading Committee of the 
in Washington 


Council will convene 


March 28 and the balance of the week 
will be devoted to selecting the winning 
and honor cities from the 340 partici- 
pants. 

Other groups which will meet Thurs- 
day prior to the council meeting include 
the contest, fire casualty statistics, fire 
service extension and speakers commit- 
tees. Programs will be developed for 
the ensuing six months’ period with a 
view to concentrating the efforts of all 
co-operating bodies upon an even more 
intense campaign of fire waste reduc- 
tion during the current year. 
BUFFALO MUNICIPAL INSURANCE 

Councilman Martin Bement of Buffalo 
has been appointed chairman of a spe- 
cial committee which will confer and de- 
vise a method of awarding municipal in- 
surance among the agencies of that city. 
The recent agitation to have the city un- 
derwrite its own fire risks has died down 
with the defeat of Frank C. Perkins, so- 
cialist, for re-election. He was the prin- 
cipal advocate of this scheme. The new 
committee will begin its work immedi- 
ately and will report back to the council 
at an early date. 





Financial Statement 
DECEMBER 31, 1931 


° ASSETS 


For the purpose of meeting its “Liabilities” the 
“L. & L. & G.” has the following resources: 


RII ot craigs Statin maid cadidie tvs Rencsne ed $ 707,576.00 
First Mortgages on Real Estate............... .. 357,246.48 
Government, State, Municipal and County Bonds. 3,491,071.00 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks............ 12,160,898.00 
Cash in Banks and Offices...................... 1,696,604.73 
I I ii iano wine ineceuwee caus 


2,042,497.25 





Total Assets in the United States for the Special 
Protection of American Policyholders......... $20,455,893.46 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE-—for unearned premiums, represent- 
ing the premiums for the unexpired term of 


policies in force on December 31, 1931........ $11,035,294.03 
RESERVE —for losses: Substantially all current 


losses not yet due and in process of adjustment. 1,442,209.06 
RESERV E—for Federal, State and other taxes in 

respect of 1931 business....................... 360,279.86 
RESERVE —for all other items of incurred lia- 

BEE cit exuwnitkac Maen aide aseh dake hee naeees 296,850.94 
*RESERVE—for depreciation in securities...... 3,294,598.00 
a SET. $16,429,231.89 
The difference between the Assets and Liabilities 

leaves a NET SURPLUS of.........cccccccess 4,026,661.57 

$20,455,893.46 


* Note: This Reserve represents the difference between the 
values of securities as defined by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners on the average as of June 30, 1931, 
and the Actual Market Values as of December 31, 1931. 


Surplus to Policyholders................ $4,026,661.57 
(Market Values as of December 31, 1931) 
Surplus to Policyholders................ $7,321,259.57 


(Insurance Commissioners’ Convention Values) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


150 WILLIAM STREET New York 
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SOUND 
INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


ra\\ 
THE HOME + NEW YORK 


Whether it is Fire Insurance that protects the 
financial value of homes, business buildings and 
industrial properties, Transportation Insurance that 
protects shipments, or Automobile, Windstorm or 


any other form of property damage insurance — 





the greatest asset is strong insurance that really 
protects. » A policy in The Home Insurance 
Company of New York assures complete and 
dependable protection. The first cost is the 


last and the quality of the insurance provided 




















is unexcelled before or after a loss5 >» » 


THE HOME comrany NEW YORK 


CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 WILFRED KURTH, President 


Strength «>» Reputation «» Service 
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Barbour Sees Wincs t Past 


United States Manager of Northern Assurance Believes Period 
of Convalescence Has Begun; Cites Many 
Constructive Factors 


Barbour. United States man- 
Northern of Lon- 
don, and well known for his keen intel- 


Robert P. 
ager of the Assurance 
lect and understanding of factors affect- 
believes that general 
that 
the period of convalescence has begun 
Northern Lights, the 
publication of the Northern, he tells why 


ing fire insurance, 


business has passed the crisis and 


In an article in 


the future seems hopeful and concludes 


with these words, “Let us have confi- 
dence!” 
In Mr. Barbour’s opinion there are 


definite evidences of a creeping recovery 
There may still be occasional sinking 
spells and unfavorable symptoms but on 
the whole there seems to be a gain. Go- 
ing directly into the reasons why the 
future looks brighter Mr. Barbour says: 

One of the things that is having the 
attention of the doctors is the banking 
situation in which there is lack of con- 
fidence affecting deposits, withdrawals 
and normal credits. among the reme- 
dies being administered is the work of 
the Stabilization Corporation, which is 
functioning steadily although saying lit- 
tle about it for obvious reasons. An- 
other remedy which will doubtless come 
into being shortly is the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which is likely to 
prove an even more powerful medicine. 
Both of these tend to stimulate weak 
muscles, to relieve pressure and to re- 
move fear. 

A second major correction is the ne- 
cessity for federal, state, municipal and 
other governments to balance their 
budgets, more by better planning and 
proper economies than by increased tax- 
ation. There is a gradual awakening to 
this necessity. Governmental expendi- 
tures in the United States are estimated 
to be eight times greater now than 25 
years ago We are not that much 
richer. 

The economies 
ticed in 


that are being 
homes and in business 


prac- 
houses 


tend to bring about the liquidation of 
debts and in course of time the purchase 
of securities, the investment in homes 
and other normal transactions. We are 
getting on a sounder, saner basis. Care- 
ful management has enabled many pro- 
ducing concerns to find ways of earning 
moderate profits even at low prices and 
with low production and we are slowly 
making progress in this way toward more 
nearly normal times. 


Wage Earners Buying Power Strong 


Remember this: A very large propor: 
tion, probably as much as 50%, of the 
total number of wage earners have suf- 


fered no reduction of pay in the last two 


years and are actually better off now 
than in 1929 because their dollars are 
worth about 20% more in_ purchasing 


power than they were then. 

Furthermore, stocks of essential goods 
as a whole are greatly depleted in ware- 
houses and in stores and the average 
family is getting low on clothing and 
necessary household supplies. This sit- 
uation creates great potential buying 
power. 

There are signs of returning confidence 
and that is sorely needed for it will 
bring money out of hiding and back into 
banks and into circulation and start up 
again many of the wheels of commerce 
that have been rusting. 

These are only a few of the many 
things from which we may gain comfort 
and justification for the feeling that this 
great depression, like all others that have 
preceded it, will “get well.” We have 
been through many sinking spells, have 
had to endure a diet of curtailed luxuries 
and the massage of self-denial and must 


still continue treatment. 3ut we may 
take little walks with more confidence 
and give our dollars a little more exer- 


cise, not forgetting that until health is 
restored we must expect bad days and 
discouragements and must use care and 
thought not to expose ourselves too much 
to dangerous draughts. 

Meanwhile, let us remember that we 


health and friends; a great, virile 
country that will develop strength for 
generations to come; and that natural 
laws are always at work toward restor- 
ing natural conditions. 

Let us have confidence! 


have 


TALKS ON FREAK INSURANCE 

Monroe’ Flegenheimer, New York 
broker, was the guest speaker at the 
bi-weekly meeting of the South Amboy 
(N. J.) Lion Club last week when he 
discussed “Freak Insurance.” 


I. U. B. Report 


(Continued from Page 34) 


changes should be accomplished through 
regular rating authorities. 


Finding the Final Rate 


“Mr. McCain stated that the I. U. B. 
does use as a guide the rates published 
by regular rating authorities, but that as 
the form of coverage with periodical re- 
ports of values assures the I. U. B. of 
100% insurance to value, a 10% credit 
is allowed for this feature. The history 
of the schedule and the competitive con- 
ditions surrounding it are taken into 
consideration also. The final result is a 
rate which is used as an average rate 
for the entire schedule. 

“Statements made by company men 
indicate that on the average the advisory 
rates reached by the I. U. B. are reason- 
ably close to the 100% rates. The com- 
pany men stated that in the first year 
approximately $2,000,000 was _ reported 
through the I. U. B., the second year, 
$3,000,000, and the third, more than 
$4,000,000; that of the total applications 
submitted, 65% had been _ reported 
through the Board, the other 35% hav- 
ing been rejected or not secured. 

“According to statements made at the 
conference, the practice is to reject busi- 
ness which is considered not proper for 
I. U. B. treatment. For example, a lo- 
calized operation, such as a large store 
with several small branches in neighbor- 
ing communities. even with five or move 
locations, is considered ineligible, and ap- 
plications for such risks are rejected. 

“Spokesmen for the I. U. B. said that 
on occasions statements of value in origi- 
nal applications have been inaccurate, as 
revealed by subsequent periodical re- 
ports. Their method of handling such 
situations is to scrutinize and check with 











WESTERN 


Chicago 





British Dominions 
Insurance Company Limited 


permitted to assume. 
Rain Insurance in this country. 


DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 





of Zondon, England 


This is one of the largest English Companies doing business in the 
United States and writes all the hazards a Fire Insurance Company is 
The Eagle Star was the first Company to write 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


90 JOHN STREET 
New York 
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PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 

















unusual care any further applications 
from the producers responsible for the 
inaccuracy, so that such producers soon 
see the futility of such practice and re- 
form. 


Minimum Premium Considered 


“It was stated at the conference that 
the I. U. B. has under consideration a 
proposal to create a minimum premium 
requirement. Your committee is await- 
ing with interest the outcome of this 
proposition. In our opinion, such action 
would be highly beneficial, as it would 
keep the smaller lines in the hands of 
local producers, and would relieve them 
of the burden of outside competition on 
such business. 

“Mr. McCain explained that in its 
early operations, the I. U. B. gave out the 
rate to anyone applying but found that 
unauthorized brokers and agents secured 
the information and used it to cut un- 
der the I. U. B. rate. The practice was 
therefore discontinued, and now the final 
average rate is revealed only to the pro- 
ducer holding a broker-of-record letter 
and to the writing company. 

“On the subject of commissions, it was 
the unanimous opinion of the company 
men at both sessions that this question 
is a matter for the individual company 
and not for consideration of the I. U. B. 
management, although it has assumed 
jurisdiction over commissions to the ex- 
tent of setting a maximum of 15%, a 
sizeable slash from the commissions we 
were paid formerly on most of this busi- 
ness. 

“On the question of the over-riding 
commission about which we hear so 
much and see so little, the I. U. B. chair- 
man said the agent has the remedy in 
his own hands in that he can refuse to 
represent a company which fails to carry 
out its obligation in this regard. 

“Your chairman suggested adoption of 
a rule that any company member on is- 
suing a policy shall send a certificate of 
the insurance at each location to its 
agent there. Then the agent could keep 
a record of it and be assured of his 
over-riding commission, and would ex- 
pect to give any reasonable service in 
connection with the risk. 

“Tt was not the expectation of your 
committee that this first conference with 
the I. U. B. would bring about any im- 
mediate relief from the conditions about 
which we complain. We believe that the 
meeting served its purpose in bringing 
forth a free discussion of conditions, and 
paved the way for future conferences.” 





Cancellations 
Page 34) 


who, with the president, the chairman 
of the executive committee, and the sev- 
retary-counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, shall be au- 
thorized to take such steps as may be 
necessary to secure active consideration 
of the proposal. 

“(b) That this permanent committee 
shall attempt to arrange for conference 
with committees of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association, the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association, the Western 
Underwriters Association, the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of the Pacific 
Coast, the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, the National 
Board Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
Surety Association of America, the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, the National Association of 
Fire Insurance Executives, the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents, and the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 

“(c) That the committee shall attempt 
to secure the support of the proposal 
by each of the state associations com- 
prising the membership of our National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


(Continued from 


“It is exceedingly important that the 
committee should ascertain, as soon as 
possible, what steps would be necessary 
to be taken, in each of the several states, 
to permit the proposal to become apere- 
tive and effective.” 
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LEAVES BARBER & BALDWIN 





Horatio Barber, Pioneer Aircraft Un- 
derwriter Here, Severs Connection 


With Prominent Office 


Horatio Barber, founder and for more 
than a decade head of Barber & Bald- 
win, Inc., one of the leading aviation 
insurance offices in New York, has sev- 
ered all connections with that organiza- 
tion. He was chairman of the board of 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc., and the Aero 
companies for the last year or so, hav- 
ing given up much of the active under- 
writing work because of the strain upon 
his health. At the present time he is 
in France where he has a home which 
he has been visiting annually for sev- 
eral years. He is expected back in New 
York later in the spring. Major George 
L. Lloyd, president of Barber & Bald- 
win, Inc., and A. B. Roome, vice-presi- 
dent, are still the active heads of the 
organization which has moved into new 
quarters at 156 William Street. 

Mr. Barber is one of the pioneer air- 
craft insurance men. He came here 
from England shortly after the close of 
the World War, having specialized in 
aeronautics since 1908. In 1912 he be- 
came connected with insurers in Great 
Britain in an advisory capacity, as well 
as engaging in active flying. During the 
World War he served with the British 
Royal Air Force with the rank of cap- 
tain. Barber & Baldwin, Inc., developed 
rapidly in this country under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Barber and his associates 
and became the aviation insurance rep- 
resentatives of a number of prominent 
companies. In 1928 the Aero and the 
Aero Indemnity were formed. On ac- 
count of the depression in all lines of 
insurance, including aviation lines, it was 
decided a few months ago to liquidate 
these two companies. 





Recovery for Negligence 

The New York State Court of Ap- 
peals has decided that where a fire 
negligently started on a defendant’s 
land passes over a public highway di- 
rectly to one of several buildings 
owned by plaintiff, then the defendant 
is liable for all the buildings de- 
stroyed. In this case the plaintiffs 
were the Homac Corporation of Syra- 
cuse and the American Alliance In- 
surance Co., and the defandant the 
Sun Oil Co. Generally the rule has 
been that if a fire spreads from a de- 
fendant’s land to a plaintiff’s building 
across intervening land then there can 
be no recovery but the New York 
Court of Appeals in sustaining the 
decisions of lower courts contends 
that the fire did not spread to the 
public highway and so that as inter- 
vening land did not aid itt the spread 
of the fire. The heat and flames 
jumped directly to the plaintiff’s prop- 
erty and so he and his insurer are 
entitled to recovery. 











IDUNA CAPITAL CHANGE 


The Iduna Germania General whose 
capital is partly paid up intends to re- 
duce its capital by the amount of out- 
standing payments on stock issued. This 
will amount to 7 million. Reichmark 
All shares outstanding will then be paid 
for in full. A general stockholders’ meet- 
ing is called for the end of the month 
to vote on the proposition. 


NEW GRANDCHILD ARRIVES 

Vice-President Joseph W. Russell of 
the Aetna (Fire), who is in charge of 
the New York City branch office of the 
company, is being congratulated upon 
the arrival of another grandchild, his 
second. Both are girls. The second is 
the daughter of his daughter, Mrs. 
Richard Peniston of Montclair, N. J. 





GEORGE W. SICKLE DIES 

George W. Sickle, 77 years old, vice- 
president of the Morris County Savings 
Bank of Morristown, N. J., and a di- 
rector of the Hanover Fire since 1899, 
died on Monday, March 21, as the result 
of automobile injuries sustained late Sun- 
day evening. 


CLEVELAND RESOLUTIONS 





National Association Wants Public In- 
formed of Reasons Underlying Re- 
cent Automobile Rate Increases 


In Cleveland this week the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at its 
mid-year meeting adopted this resolu- 
tion: 


“Because stock company insurance is es- 
sential to the credit of the nation it is the firm 
belief of the National Council, executive com- 
mittee and the mid-winter conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents that the 
public should immediately be informed not only 
of the advantage of stock company insurance, 
but the reasons underlying the recent increases 
in automobile insurance rates to the end that 
a larger proportion of licensed cars be insured. 
It is nighly important that the responsibility of 
the er in making of rates be Better under- 
stood; that the courts and juries, in awarding 
unreasonable damages are materially contribut- 
ing to rate increases. The members of this 
association pledge their co-operation and support 
to a national campaign for the dissemination of 
information on these important matters. 

“We urge the executive committee of this as- 
sociation to inaugurate an immediate movement 
to convince casualty company management that 
such a co-operative program is imperative and 
should be immediately undertaken.’ 


Philadelphia has been chosen as the 


place for the next annual meeting. It 
will be during the week of October 10. 





N. Y. EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 


A. C. Noble, chairman of the board 
of the Merchants Fire of New York, has 
been appointed chairman of the special 
subcommittee of the new advisory com- 
mittee on agreement violations of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 
This committee held its first meeting on 
Tuesday. The other members include 
Paul L. Haid, president of the America 
Fore Companies; William H. Koop, 
president of the Great American; Ed- 
ward Milligan, president of the Phoenix 
of Hartford; J. Lester Parsons, president 
of the United States Fire; John O. Platt, 
vice-president of the Insurance Co. of 
North America, and Harold Warner, 
United States fire manager of the Royal- 
Liverpool groups. This committee is 
sifting reports of widespread violations 
in New York Exchange territory. 





COMMERCIAL UNION CHANGE 


The Commercial Union and the Ocean 
Accident have amalgamated their Pacific 
Coast departments under the joint man- 

agerships of William J. Gardner and J. 
C. Griffiths, Jr. A. N. Lindsay, assist- 
ant manager of the Commercial Union 
fire companies at the Pacific department, 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the casualty companies of the Ocean 
group and T. E. Loynahan of the Ocean 
becomes assistant manager of the fire 
companies. 





BROOKLYN PREMIUMS DROP 

Fire insurance premiums in Brooklyn 
for the second half of 1931 totaled $5,- 
515,749 compared with $5,630,970 for the 
same period of 1930. For the entire year 
1931 the Brooklyn fire premiums were 
$11,744,327 against $12,121,306 the year 
before. In 1928 Brooklyn premiums were 
as high as $14,239,038. 





Herbert A. Rossman Dies 


| Herbert A. Rossman, president of 
Riggs, Rossman & Hunter of Balti- 
more, died last Thursday after an ill- 
ness of several months. He was 58 
years of age. Before opening the 
agency of Riggs & Rossman he was | 
with the Maryland Fire and the Fire- | 
men’s of Baltimore. The present title 
of the agency was assumed in 1900. 
Mr. Rossman was a member of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of 
Baltimore for many years and repre- 
sented the National Fire of Hartford 
in his agency for thirty-five years. 
Several executives of that company 
attended the funeral Saturday. Mr. 
Rossman is survived by two daugh- 
ters and three sons, one of whom, 
Jesse Riggs Rossman, is connected 
with the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty. 




















A FINANCIAL 


GUARANTEE 





A POLICY in the Franklin prop- 
erly written for an adequate amount 
is a financial guarantee which safe- 
guards the family interests and fosters 
peace of mind and freedom from 
worry on the part of those responsible 
for the family’s welfare. @Franklin 
agents recognize the prestige which 


representation of the Franklin affords 


them. * ° 2 + © ™ * * 
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Edward Yerger Marks 
Fortieth Year as Agent 


OFFICE IS IN JACKSON, MISS. 


Has Had Home, Royal and L. & L. & G. 
All These Years; Served Through 
Yellow Fever Epidemics 


Three commissions, yellowed by the 
light of almost half a century, hang in 
the offices of Edward Yerger in Jackson, 
Miss., who is observing his fortieth an- 
niversary as an active owner of an in- 
surance agency which has operated con- 
tinuously for eighty-nine years. 

The facts that Mr. Yerger in earlier 
days remained in Jackson during yellow 
fever epidemics and ate charcoal as a 
preventive, that a fire loss on his own 
business property started him in the in- 
surance business, that he was one of the 
organizers of and is past president of 
the Mississippi Association of Insurance 
Agents make his career one of interest 
in insurance circles. 

These commissions, dated in 1892, bear 
the names of the Royal of England, the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, and the 
Home of New York. With the excep- 
tion of one period when the fire compa- 
nies withdrew from Mississippi on ac- 
count of the suit of Stokes Robertson, 
state revenue agent, the commissions 
have always been in the offices of the 
firm known as Ross & Yerger, but which 
for years has been owned by Edward 
Yerger. It is significant that Edward 
Yerger, Jr., is state agent in Missis- 
sippi for the Home, the company his 
father represented in Jackson for forty 
years. Wirt Yerger, a younger son, is 
associated with Edward, Sr., in the gen- 
eral agency. 

As a boy Mr. Yerger started as a clerk 
in the general store of E. & S. Virden 
Co., Jackson. The first year Mr. Yer- 
ger worked without salary to serve his 
early apprenticeship in the mercantile 
business. The officials gave him an over- 
coat for Christmas, his earnings for 
twelve months. In another general store 
was James B. Ross. Ross and Yerger, 
great friends, then entered upon a busi- 
ness venture of their own, a wholesale 
willow ware business. Promises were 
bright with two salesmen on the road 
and orders increasing. Credit was lib- 
eral. But one night the business value 
of the company went up in smoke and 
the aspirations of the two young busi- 
ness men went down in ashes. 








Turn to Insurance Business 


In the meantime, Barrows and Laird, 
a general agency through which Ross & 
Yerger, willow ware wholesalers, had 
placed most of their insurance, came to 
the fore. The prompt payment of the 
fire insurance companies partially cov- 
ered the losses. 

“That’s the business for us,” both 
young men said. They knew from expe- 
rience the necessity of insurance and 
were confident that they could build a 
business. Major Barrows had been op- 
erating an agency which was founded 
while John Tyler, the tenth President 
of the United States, was in office. This 
agency had operated even through the 
Civil War, though business was scant 
and connections were few. It was the 
custom of Major Barrows after the war 
to advertise in the Jackson newspaper 
that he would be out of the city all the 
summer and warned his clients to have 
their policies looked after before the 
major went on his vacation to escape 
the chances of having yellow fever. 

Ross & Yerger bought the Barrows- 
Laird Agency, but with plans to give 
service to their clients even during the 
yellow fever scares of the summer. And 
Ross & Yerger did. After nine years 
in business James Ross sold out his ‘in- 


tcrest in the agency and went to New 
Orleans, where he is now vice-president 
of Godchaux & Mayer, Ltd., insurance. 
The firm name of Ross & Yerger was 
retained by Edward Yerger who re- 
mained in Jackson through yellow fe- 
ver epidemics and ate charcoal regularly, 
but sent his wife to the country. Of 
course, transactions were few during 
those times, but the constant attention 
and the regular service enabled him to 
build an extensive business. 





BOOSTS PRODUCTION 40% 





Homer B. Sands of Hammondsport, N. Y. 
Finds Depression No Bar to In- 
creased Sale of Insurance 
Homer B. Sands of Hammondsport, 
N. Y., who represents the Continental 
and several other companies, is a live 
agent who has conquered the depression. 
He specializes in automobile coverage 
and last year in this small town came 
through with an increase of 40% in pre- 


mium income. Asked by the Continental 
automobile department to tell how he 
boosted his production so well Mr. Sands 
replied as follows: 

“First—let me say that conditions are 
just the same here in Hammondsport, N. 
Y. as elsewhere. I hear plenty of depres- 
sion talk, but no man hears me talk it. 
When a man begins to talk depression 
he begins to hurt his own business. 


“Second—Competion—This village has 
a population of 1000 and there are five 
agents writing auto insurance. Therefore, 
I am convinced that honest competition 
is the life of business, and I have no 
fears of honest competition. 

“T watch the papers and when I see 
that a man has a new car. I go at 
once to see him, perhaps he is covered 
for liability and property damage, but I 
know that he needs fire and theft and 
collision. If I have a line of any kind 
for a person I make it a point to find 
out if he or she is properly covered in 
all lines. I find that inland marine insur- 


ance is neglected by many agents. Many 
times my first wedge into a man’s busi- 
ness is inland marine. And I feel that I 
have done a real service when I get her 
or him covered. I hope to make this 
year a banner year. I have decided that 
every car owner should have some form 
of collision insurance, and have started 
January off with twelve policies with 
some form of collision on eleven of them 
—(This is new business). I find this a 
factor well worth looking after in com- 
missions.” 





LIMITATION CLAUSE CASE 


An insurer may not profit by its own 
dilatory tactics in settling a claim, the 
Michigan Supreme Court has just held 
in Morris Friedberg vs. Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. The court 
found that a limitation of one year from 
the date of loss for filing suit could not 
be invoked when more than _ eleven 
months of the period had elapsed before 
the company formally denied liability. 
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are good companies to represent 


By keeping faith with policyholders, 
agents and brokers, by unswerving devo- 
tion to sound business principles, by wise, 
progressive management, the companies 
of the Fireman’s Fund Group have 
earned the confidence of the insuring 
public and are known from coast to 
coast as financially strong companies 
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Legal Problems Associated With 


Collection of Agency Balances 


By F. O. Affeld, Jr., 
Of Richards & Affeld 


Financial Obligations of Agents 


I come now to the insurance law and 
to our Civil Practices Act. Section 38 
of the insurance law has been on the 
statute books for many, many years. It 
reads as follows: 

“Every person appointed or acting in 
this state as agent of any insurance cor- 
poration who receives or collects any 
moneys as such agent, shall be respon- 
sible in a trust or fiduciary capacity to 
such corporation therefor.” 

Our Civil Practice Act, Section &26, 
provides as follows: 

“Right to arrest depending upon the 
nature of the action. A defendant may 
be arrested in an action as provided in 
this and the next article where the cause 
of action is brought for either of the 
following causes :” 

Subdivision 8 reads: 

“To recover for money received, or to 
recover property or damages for the con- 
version or misapplication of property, 
where it is alleged in the complaint that 
the money was received or the property 
was embezzled or fraudulently misap- 
plied by a public officer or by an attor- 
ney, solicitor or counsellor, or by an of- 
ficer or agent of a corporation or bank- 
ing association in the course of his em- 
ployment, or by a factor, agent, broker, 
or other person in a fiduciary capacity. 
Where such allegation is made, the 
plaintiff cannot recover unless he proves 
the same on the trial of the action; and 
a judgment for the defendant is not a 
bar to a new action to recover the money 
(or property).” 

Decision of 1873 in New York 


As early as 1873 our Court of Appeals 
held that: 

“A defendant may be arrested in the 
several actions and cases mentioned in 
Section 179 of the Code... ‘for money 
received or property embezzled or fraud- 
ulently misapplied . by any factor, 
agent, broker or other person in a fidu- 
ciary capacity’; if the defendants were 
merely the factors, agents or brokers of 
the plaintiff, and occupied no other rela- 
tion to it or the property, and had no 
other rights . . . no doubt could exist 
and no question would have been made 
as to their liability to arrest.”—German 
Bank v. Edwards, 53 N. Y., 541. 

Said the same Court: 

“Thus it seems clear that ‘the legis- 
lature regarded an action brought to re- 
cover money received by an agent or 
factor in a fiduciary capacity which he 
refuses to deliver to his principal to 
whom it belongs as one of tort, and to 
secure to a plaintiff the same remedies 
as in actions for fraud, conversion or 
other similar misconducts.’—Britton v. 
Ferrin, 171 N. Y., 235. 

Our Appellate Division declared with- 
out dissent: 

“The authorities are abundant in which 
the misappropriation of funds intrusted 
to any agent for application to a par- 
ticular purpose is held to constitute a 
conversion.”—All-Packing G. Stores Co., 
nay v. McAtamney, 174 App. Div. 778, 


In Albany Insurance Company v. Mc- 
Allister, 57 Hun (N. Y.), 594, the action 
was brought by the insurance company 
for money collected and not paid over 
by its agent. An order of arrest was 
granted, but on the agent’s motion was 
vacated. On appeal the court said: 


Order for Arrest Upheld 


_“The defendant, as agent of the plain- 
tiff, an insurance company, collected in 
the usual course of business, moneys for 
premiums on policies issued by him, and 
which, after deducting commissions and 
certain specified expenses, it was his duty 
to account for and pay monthly by draft, 
to the plaintiff. He rendered his ac- 


count monthly, showing the balance 
which he ought to pay, but did not pay 
it. He was not required to pay the spe- 
cific moneys received by him. It was 
obviously contemplated that he might 
pay the monthly balance from any funds 
which he could command. 

“Chap. 688, Laws of 1873, the first sec- 
tion of which is unrepealed and in force, 
declares that such agent ‘shall be held 
responsible in a trust or fiduciary capa- 
city for any moneys received by him for 





Agency Contract Clause 


This is the third and concluding in- 
stalment of the talk made by F 
Affeld, prominent New York insur- 
ance lawyer, before the March meet- 
ing of the Suburban New York Field 
Club on various legal problems af- 
fecting fieldmen and local agents. In 
the latter part of the previous instal- 
ment Mr, Affeld started his discus- 
sion of the responsibility of local 
agents in a trust or fiduciary capacity 
to the companies which they repre- 
sent. In the paragraphs which appear 
herewith he cites numerous extracts 
from the New York State law and 
from court decisions bearing directly 
on the subject at hand. Concluding his 
remarks, Mr. Affeld submits a pro- 
posed clause for insertion in local 
agency contracts which would clear up 
any misunderstandings about the legal 
ownership of premium funds collected 
by producers. 











such Co.’ Whatever might have been 
the capacity in which the defendant re- 
ceived the moneys for the plaintiff, in- 
dependently of the statute we think the 
statute characterizes the transaction. It 
was doubtless one purpose of the statute 
to permit such a convenient and prac- 
tical accounting and payments as were 
here agreed upon, without changing the 
fiduciary character of the relation be- 
tween agent and principal into that of 
debtor and creditor with respect to the 
funds received by the agent. 

“The statute existing, we must give it 
full force, and assume, in the absence 
of any evidence indicating a contrary in- 
tention, that the parties made their con- 
tract in view of the statute, the princi- 
pal relying upon its protection and the 
agent accepting the burden. 

“Tt follows that the defendant received 
the moneys in a fiduciary capacity and 
for refusing to pay them violated his 
trust. Hence the order of arrest was 
properly granted.” 

Georgia Court Decision 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the opinion of a Georgia court: 

“The plaintiff (the agent) contends 
that his general demurrer should have 
been sustained, for the reason that the 
collection of insurance premiums by the 
agents of the insurance company merely 
created the relation of debtor and cred- 
itor between them, and no use of the 
money by the agents for their own bene- 
fit could amount to dishonest acts 
amounting to larceny or embezzlement. 
We cannot agree with this contention. 

“It is true that the contract between 
the insurance company and its agents 
provided that they were to have a speci- 
fied commission upon premiums collected, 
and were to forward accounts of all busi- 
ness transacted not later than the &th 
of each month, covering all of the pre- 
vious month’s statements, and to remit 
balances as shown within seventy-five 
days thereafter; but there is nothing in 
the contract which permits the agents to 
use any of the premiums belonging to 
the insurance company for any purpose 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








When I contemplated cultivating a new 
field I made it my business to study my 
new territory, geographically, historically 
and ethnologic ally, so that when I got 
into “pioneering” in such te rritory I had 
a working knowledge of the country and 
the people, their prejudices, idiosyncra- 
cies, local heroes, literature, sports, gov- 
ernment, etc., so that | could talk with 
them on subjects that did interest them 
locally, which helped me_ tremendously 
in getting acquainted with people. This 
very often resulted in good business con- 
nections. 

True, this may not be the accepted or 
usual way of going at the job, but a good 
one, as I have found by experience. My 
knowledge of the French and their ideas 
and manners and history, helped me 
considerably in Quebec, which is over 
75% French today, in establishing an 
agency plant. Also my knowledge of 
the history of the so-called United Em- 
pire Loyalists, who are the descendants 
of the New York State tories or loyalists 
who were driven out of New York State 
by our Revolutionary War and settled 
largely on the southwestern and north- 
ern shores of Lake Ontario in the then 
wilderness, now Hamilton; Old York, 
now Toronto; Kingston, and _ other 
towns, certainly helped me in establish- 
ing contacts with agents in that terri- 
tory, and gave me an entree that could 
not have been established as easily in 
any other way. 

By discussing both sides impartially, 
and in a spirit of fairness, | made many 
friends, without ceding one iota of my 
American patriotism, but avoiding the 
usual spread-eagleism indulged in by un- 
couth salesmen that come over and talk 
of God’s country to Canadian agents, 
when they tell them they are going back 
to the U. S., not realizing in their ig- 
norant way that they are violating a rule 
of hospitality. 

I am advising fieldmen who are sent 
to foreign territories to cultivate it to do 
the same thing I have done, that is, to 
remember that when you go to a foreign 
country you are the guest of that nation, 
just as much as if you went to a frend’s 
house as a guest and you certainly would 
not wound your friend and host's feeling 
by criticizing his home, wife or children, 
or his food or home customs and habits, 
and depart saying, “Well, | am now go- 
ing to a real home.” Now, would you? 


But Americans do that very same 
thing when they travel abroad, and make 
enemies for us. And, moreover, it costs 


us a lot of business. The lack of ob- 
servance of this simple principle has cost 
us a lot of business in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America in general. We are very 
sensitive when foreigners visiting us or 
living here criticize our country, habits, 
or manners, but fall into same error 
when we go abroad. We say “damned 
foreigners,” but think the world is com- 
ing to an end when Americans are 
called “damned yankees” in some parts 


of Ontario and other countries. 
take a tumble to ourselves, boys! 

In this connection I recently read a 
book review in the New York Times by 
an able reviewer, Charles Johnston, of 
New York City, of the recently pub- 
lished Cambridge History of Canada and 
New Foundland, in which book Canadian 
history is told from the Canadian, not 
the United States point of view, and the 
reviewer asked certain questions, on 
which he stated he wanted elucidation. 
Accordingly I wrote him through the 
New York Times as follows: 


Let’s 


Letter to a Book Reviewer 


“It may interest the able reviewer, Mr. 
Johnston, of the Cambridge History of 
Canada and New Foundland, who pub- 
lishes his findings under the head of 
‘American History Viewed From the 
Canadian Viewpoint,’ in your recent is- 
sue of the Times Book Review, that hav- 
ing intensively traveled all over Canada 
for five years, not as a tourist who 
touches the high spots only, but as a 
business man, visiting many of the 
smaller towns, and especially the towns 
on the northern shore of Lake Ontario, 
most of which were founded by the Loy- 
alists that fled from New York State 
during the Revolution, and even delving 
into their school history books, I am able 
to answer his question, which he pro- 
pounds in attached clipping: 

“(1) ‘One confesses to a curiosity con- 
cerning the later history and traditions 
of the Loyalists in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Ontario. How far do they 
cherish the memory of the old days? 
How far does their past history coior the 
attitude of the Dominion towards its 
neighbor on the south?’ 

“(2) ‘Is there anything corresponding, 
let us say, to the Order of the Cincinnati, 
or the Sons and Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, on the Canadian side of the boun- 
dary ?? 

“The answer to question (2) is that 
the Society of the United Empire Loy- 
alists, now composed of the great grand- 
sons and great, great grandsons, and per- 
haps some grandsons of the original 
New York State Loyalists, is a very 
strong and flourishing organization, and 
corresponds to our Sons and Daughters 
of the Revolution; and the answer to 
question (1) is that they do cherish the 
memory of what, to them, is the heroic 
period of their history, and that this cult 
affects us adversely. 


Reactions Today of Loyalists 


“All of which is only natural and right. 
The Loyalists or Tories (the latter be- 
ing the name opprobiously applied to 
them) were, mostly, fine people, prosper- 
ous property owners and merchants, and 
conservative, who did not wish any 
change in the government, and did not 
agree with their patriot neighbors. Their 
property was confiscated and they were 
driven out unceremoniously, and forced 
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to flee to a wilderness where they had 


to start all over. Not so comfortable or 


easy. 

“This naturally engendered a dislike 
for everything Yankee and a_ hatred, 
which has been transmitted to the pres- 
ent United Empire Loyalists to the pres- 
ent time. Why shouldn’t it, from a broad 
point of view? Why should we, who are 
most sensitive about our own country, 
deny the same privilege to these Loyal- 
ists and their descendants? Read Am- 
bassador Morrow’s speech about our 
conceding love of their own country to 
other peoples. They were driven from 


their own country, and naturally their 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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Reduction of Fire Losses One 


Way to Maintain Employment 
By W. E. Mallalieu, General Manager, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


General Manager IV’. E. Mallalieu of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in a recent interview told how the na- 
tion’s 1931 fire loss of $452,000,000 was a 
factor in furthering unemployment and 
retarding business recovery. He believes 
that the American public fails to under- 
stand the true significance of the destruc- 
tion of property by fire and aims in the 
following to show some of the permanent 
losses sustained : 

As indicated in the annual chart of 
fire losses, there has been a general in- 
crease in recent years extending to al- 
most every cause. Leading causes in the 
advance include matches—smoking, in- 
cendiarism, missuse of electricity, sparks 
on roofs, explosions and defective chim- 
neys and flues. In addition to the vast 
destruction of property there is great 
loss of life. Ten thousand people lose 
their lives in fires annually and an equal 
number are disfigured or maimed for life. 








Not even the life loss, however, seems 
to impress itself upon any but those 
closely connected with the family in 
which the tragedy occurred. 
Why is it that Americans do not ap- W. E. MALLALIEU 
preciate what the fire loss means? Ap- satis pea alr aie 
parently, because almost everyone feels destroyed factory for use in their own 
that insurance covers the loss and there processes. 
permits the matter to rest. If a fire The great loss in 1931, estimated at 
occurs in a home more concern is usu- an average of $37,668,085 each month, 
ally felt than when flames destroy a fac- was severely felt in a year of depres- 


owners or tenants in- sion and does not seem consistent with 


tory. Were the 

jured? Did they carry enough insur- the programs of economy now fostered 
ance? Few think the matter through, by almost every industry and_ individ- 
however; in fact, not many get beyond’ ual. As over 80% of all fires are pre- 


the waste that they bring about 
and should be reduced to 


ventable, 
is unnecessary 


the idea already referred to, that insur- 
ance does provide a financial safeguard 


which enables so many to rebuild; but a minimum. In view of the serious un- 
if the American public could see what employment situation it would be well 
actually takes place when property to remember that a reduction in the 
burns it would realize that the material number of preventable fires will aid in 


assuring more continuous employment to 
all workers now engaged, since there is 
almost certain to be loss of employment 
during the reconstruction period follow- 


destroyed represents a definite portion of 
the country’s natural wealth, permanent- 
ly destroyed for all useful purposes. The 
continued loss of the nation’s wealth on 


such an enormous scale as that repre- ing an industrial fire. 

sented by the annual fire waste in re- In view of the foregoing and the fact 
cent years means endangered industries that the immense loss recorded in 1931 
and a land lacking natural resources. was spread over a whole country, the 


public should recognize that it is every- 
one’s responsibility to aid in reducing 
losses during the coming year, and there- 
by aid the unemployment situation, con- 
serve the nation’s wealth through low- 


Big Fire Loss in Year of Depression 


An industrial fire involves a loss of 
time that is an economic waste and re- 
sults in unemployment of short or long 


duration. The accompanying loss of ered fire waste and help prevent deaths 
wages lowers the buying power of work- from fire. In other words, 1932 may be 
ers, thereby affecting other industries. made a vear of real recovery, but that 
Often the growth of communities is cannot be accomplished by passive ac- 
checked when men thrown out of work quiescence in the facts presented. There 
because of fire must seek employment must be an active interest and a gen- 
elsewhere. Fire also affects other indus- —uine desire to reduce fire losses. Every- 
tries that rely on the products of the one must do his share. 
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CLEVELAND LONDON DULUTH 
Revolution. It all depends, as usual, 

Tales of the Road whose ox is gored. 


(Continued from Page 42) 


descendants today feel none too good 
about it. 
“I have visited and become friends 


with United Empire Loyalists in Ontario 
iowns, and we have discussed these 
things in a friendly manner, but never- 
theless there is still rancor and feeling 
against the Yankees among them, and 
every once in a while, though | knew 
I was treading on dangerous ground, that 
feeling burst through in no uncertain 
terms. ‘Damned Yankee’ is a term not 
infrequently used, still. 

“As to the conquest of Quebec by 
General Wolfe, defeating General Mont- 
calm, it is an historical fact that the 
common people in Quebec were terribly 
misruled and exploited by their aristo- 
cratic and corrupt French compatriots, 
and welcomed English conquest, for their 
conquerors gave them better laws and 
more freedom than they ever got, or 
could get, from the corrupt and immoral 
French rulers. (Read “The Seats of the 
Mighty” by Parker.) They were so well 
satisfied with just English rule that about 
twenty years later, when the American 
Revolutionists sent an expedition to 
Canada under Generals Montgomery and 
Arnold to capture Canada for the Amer- 


ican cause, it was the French Canadians 
in Quebec that saved that important 
fortress for their masters, the English. 
Strange but true. 

“T have read school text books in 
Kingston, Ontario, which today is the 
greatest stronghold of the Empire Loy- 
alists, in which the whole Massachusetts 


patriot crowd is characterized as a band 


of smugglers, pure and simple, with no 
other motives but trade gains in their 
minds in starting the Rebellion, which 
is the Empire Loyalists name for our 
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Whether confronted with Prosperity 
Business world’s greatest asset is Sound Insurance. 


or Depression the 





The HANOVER and the FULTON provide that kind of 
Safe Protection for your clients. 





“We have an exact replica, historically, 
in our War between the States, in many 
respects.” : 

* * x 
Insurance Men Well Posted 

| might say that I told Mr. Johnston, 
jokingly, when he replied and thanked 
me for giving him just what he wanted, 
that he was probably surprised that an 
insurance man could give him the infor- 


mation, as the layman novelists and 
story tellers class the insurance agent 
in about the same category as “Babbit,” 


in that famous novel, to which he replied 
that he has known many very scholarly 
(and obliging) insurance men. Which is 
gratifying, for most people think it takes 
no brains to be a successful insurance 
man, whether local agent, fieldman or 
executive, whereas as a fact, insurance 
men are the best posted men there are, 
as insurance enters into every human 
endeavor and circulates the globe. A 
fieldman, if he uses his eyes and brains 
has unlimited opportunities to become 
very well posted on nearly everything, 
and, morever should become an expert 
on the gentle art of making friends 
which is the results of years’ experience 
in coming in contact with all kinds of 
men, rich, poor, stupid, intelligent, ignor- 
ant, well educated, honest and dishonest 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAU CHANGES 


B. K. Clapp, general manager of the 
lire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc.. at Atlanta, Ga., announces the res 
ignation of John W. McCann. manager 
at Montgomery, Ala. TT. L ounet e 
of the Birmingham office has been 
transferred to be adjuster-in-charge at 


Montgomery. Adjuster R. N. R. Bord 
well, Jr., of the Atlanta office, has been 
transferred to Montgomery and Adjuster 
LL. S. Collier of Montgomery has been 


transferred to the Birmingham office 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL $13,036,735 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$19,355,569 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $73,088,808 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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Agents’ Financial Duties 


(Continued from Page 41) 


whatever and we do not think that sim- 
ply the relation of debtor and creditor 
existed between the agents and the in- 
surance company for the premiums col- 
lected belonging to the latter.”—United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Sexton 
(1910), 134 Ga. 56. 

Embezzlement subjects a man to the 
larceny penalties under our statutes, but 
companies prefer not to seek an indict- 
ment, realizing, no doubt, that a con- 
viction is not likely to result in collec- 
tion. They may, however, sue at law 
for the balance due and apply for an or- 
der of arrest. The order need not be 
applied for at the outset, but the com- 
plaint may contain an appropriate alle- 
gation which will put the agent on no- 
tice that the company intends to pursue 
those remedies which the law puts as its 
disposal. Knowing this, will not an 
agent be more likely to make herculean 
efforts to get the assistance of relatives 
or friends who still have confidence in 
him and his ability to carry on, if he is 
given another chance? I think so. At 
any rate, the company has then done 
what any one of us would do if our fi- 
duciary agent failed to account and pay 
over. 

Changing Fiduciary Relationship 

In this connection let me warn you 
that care should be taken not to change 
in any way the existing fiduciary rela- 
tionship. While the better considered 
cases are, I think, to the effect that the 
taking of an agent’s check which is not 
paid will not change the fiduciary re- 
lationship, the taking of security of any 
kind is likely to change the relationship 
to one of creditor and debtor, thus en- 
dangering the right to arrest. Frequent- 
ly the amount involved is not large and 
I know the special agents are loath to 
incur expense—loath to “throw good 
money after bad,” as they put it, but 
when their strenuous efforts have been 
unsuccessful, I suggest they be careful 
not to endanger the fiduciary relation by 
falling in with some plausible suggestion 
of the agent’s, looking toward a dis- 
charge of the indebtedness. 

Experience has shown that post dated 
checks have often been of no value, or, 
if paid, that it was frequently with other 
premiums, trust funds, which were not 
yet due, thus “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul,” the end frequently being that a 
larger amount was involved than at the 
time the check was given. I suggest for 
your consideration some such clause as 
the following for your agency contracts: 

Proposed Clause for Contracts 


“It is agreed that for all moneys re- 
ceived or collected by the agent he shall 
be responsible to the company in a trust 
or fiduciary capacity. The agent further 
agrees that his method of doing business, 
keeping accounts, or depositing moneys 
of the company pending the payment of 
balances when due, shall NOT at any 





N. Y. EX-FIELDMEN MEET 

The eleventh annual get-together and 
dinner of the New York Ex-Fieldmen’s 
Society was held last Wednesday night 
in the Cloud Club on the sixty-seventh 
and sixty-eighth floors of the Chrysler 
Building. Among those who were spe- 
cial guests at this party were F. F. Buell 
of Troy, general agent of the Agricul- 
tural, and Thomas E. Gallagher, former- 
ly Western general agent of the Aetna 
(Fire) at Chicago. Henry A. Knabe was 
toastmaster. 





MUTUAL PREMIUMS DECLINE 

Mutual net fire insurance premiums re- 
ported to the New York Insurance De- 
partment for 1931 totaled $72.015,612 
compared with $77,849,704 in 1930, or a 
reduction of 714%. In 1929 the mutuals 
admitted here had premiums of $81,737,- 
905. The Northwestern of the State of 
Washington reported premiums of $4,- 
114,987 and the Boston Manufacturers 
was second with $3,758,922. Third was 
the Retail Hardware Mutual of Minne- 
sota with $3,455,256. 


time be claimed by him to change his 
liability as a fiduciary.” 

Would it not also be well to insert a 
clause providing that in the event of 
termination the agent agrees, at the op- 
tion of the company, to collect outstand- 
ing accounts and shall be entitled to 
commissions thereon only if collected; 
or, if collection is undertaken by the 
company, that it is not obligated to bring 
suit to collect? In other words, collec- 
tion, whether by the company or by the 
agent, is a necessary prerequisite for 
commission. 

Again, the agency having been termi- 
nated, companies sometimes request or 
allow the agent to render incidental serv- 
ices connected with the agency, and 
sometimes find that they are met with 
a bill for such services. These and other 
points, it seems to me, should be given 
more careful consideration when the 
agency contract is being prepared. 

You may be interested to know that 
when I recently asked a surety company 
why an application for a certain agency 
bond had not received favorable consid- 
eration, I was told that on account of 
200% loss ratio it had ceased writing that 
particular form of bond. 
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MORTGAGEE CANNOT RECOVER 


New York Court Holds These Will Be 
No Payment to Mortgagee if 
Building Is Repaired 
Where fire insurance has been taken 
out by a mortgagor for the benefit of the 
mortgagee and a policy issued by an in- 
surance company naming the mortgagor 
as the insured and containing a standard 
mortgagee clause, with loss, if any, pay- 
able to the mortgagee as interest may 
appear, unless the mortgagee suffers an 
actual loss by reason of fire, he is not 
entitled to recover the insurance money. 





Where a mortgaged building, damaged 
by fire, was restored to the condition it 
was in before the fire by the insured, 
without the knowledge, consent, or ap- 
proval of the mortgagees under a stand- 
ard mortgagee clause, the mortgagees 
could not recover the proceeds of the 
insurance. 

Where the building is restored after 
a fire, the mortgagor who pays the cost 
is subrogated to the rights of the mort- 
gagee under a fire policy containing the 
standard mortgagee clause. Savarese v. 
Ohio Farmers’ Ins. Co. of Le Roy, O., 
New York Appellate Division, First De- 
partment. 








AMERICAN MOTORISTS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


January 1, 1932 


Assets based on National Convention values. Reserves for depreciation set up to 


adjust stocks to actual December 31st market value and bonds to amortized basis. 





, Reserve for contingencies provides for any depreciation in market value of bonds 
below amortized basis. 
ASSETS  % 

Total 
Oe tp SS rig vebehknd eon vekeadonoad $ 579,800.50 15.3 
State, province, county and municipal bonds.............. 1,493,430.00 39.5 
See I RE os on cnc becnch eee bee eesawesaeess 589,550.00 15.6 
First mortgage loans on real estate..............eeee cues 492,086.00 13.0 
Cash in banks and on interest...............0ccceececeees 255,654.02 6.8 
re 278,012.65 7.4 
Due on account of reimsurance....... ccc ccccccccccccccecs 53,962.80 1.4 
PE IEEE 6b o6 cs Wunder eh Siar edemaesnenseseseces 39,642.84 1.0 
ION, 0 cca ckxasdiwedbuieebacsecanswth $3,782,138.81 100.00 





I I nk ln ais «oe ales oes wares $1,642,412.40 
Reserve for unearned premiums..................eeee0e- 702,507.00 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and dividends................. 215,308.23 
I ee IS oo eceinnnsesececeecebecseeens 100,000.00 
SD HF NO gona 5 bn pd endows ecvcdiaracdbuass 150,000.00 
Total liabilities except capital.................cee0e0- $2,810,227.63 
is 2s. 0 5:54 A 6 eink ice Aa $500,000.00 


Ns ikcaenea en de rwiedeianheak one 471,911.18 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders........................ $ 971,911.18 
IE iis direc ain aile aa cide ta ok ON a eae $3,782,138.81 





Represented by Leading Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the United States and Canada 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Fire Hazards of Motor Vessels 
Considered Here and in England 


Open Shelter Decks and Alleged Inadequate Fire Fighting 
Facilities Move Underwriters to Seek Higher 
Rates or Greater Protection 


British marine insurance markets are 
giving considerable serious attention and 
newspaper publicity to the campaign of 
American underwriters through the 
Board of Underwriters of New York to 
have numerous motorships equipped with 
adequate fire extinguishing apparatus. 
Particularly those new motor vessels 
whose shelter-decks are wide open from 
the collision bulkhead straight through 
past the engine-room casing to the stern 
bulkhead. 

Underwriters here contend that while 
from the strictly marine hazard point of 
view these vessels rate the highest clas- 
sification as cargo and passenger carriers 
they are not as well protected as they 
should be from the risk of a sweeping 
fire. It is likely that this vital subject 
will soon be brought to the attention of 
the International Union of Marine In- 
surance in Continental Europe. 

Apparently the only reason better pro- 
tection against fires is not provided is 
the cost of such equipment. The Board 
of Underwriters of New York is now 
conferring with shipowners here in an 
effort to reach an agreement. At the 
present time the existence of these ad- 
ditional fire hazards is leading Ameri- 
can underwriters to attempt to secure 
higher hull and cargo rates on the motor 
ships affected. It appears that when 
some earlier moves to secure higher 
rates were made the applicants for in- 
surance went to.London and got their 
protection at the old premiums. This, 
according to articles in the British press, 
was due largely to the ignorance of Brit- 
ish underwriters of the fire hazards rec- 
ognized here, and now that the problem 
is being discussed and studied in Europe 
there is greater probability of full co- 
operation from that source. 

Small Boilers for Steam 

The motor vessels alleged to be haz- 
ardous from the standpoint of fire have 
small boilers of from 80 to 120 square 
feet of heating surface to heat the offi- 
cers’, crews’ and engine-room compart- 
ments. It is said that the only possible 
medium for controlling and extinguish- 
ing a fire is the steam that can be pro- 
duced by such boilers. As the boiler is 
not large the contention is that with full 
steam on the steam would not reach the 
manifold into any particular hold in a 
condition live enough to be of any real 
service. The temperature of a ship’s 
hold must be 180 degrees and maintained 
at that point for steam to be effective in 
reducing the oxygen content of the air 
and thus smothering any fire. 

The motor ships which are involved in 
these discussions possess considerable 
speed and as a result the open shelter 
decks are susceptible to tremendous 
draughts through the ventilators. The 
chief surveyor of the Board of Under- 
writers of New York, who has had con- 
siderable sea experience with some of 
the important British liner companies, 
states that, particularly when there is 
a long open shelter deck it is the British 
practice to install temporary bulkheads 
for the purpose of reducing the draught 
created by the motion of the vessel. 

In October the Board of Underwriters 
of New York drew up several recommen- 
dations for fire extinguishing apparatus 
on motor vessels. These were as fol- 
lows: 

Motor Ship Proposals 

1. Motor vessels should be equipped with an 
approved fire smothering system, and should 
have a fire detector system installed whereby 
the compartment in which a fire arises may 
be_ determined. 

2. The Board of Underwriters will approve 


¢ O 2 smothering system consisting of the 
requisite amount of gas in cylinders, properly 
installed and piped to all compartments. 

. A vessel should carry one (1) Ib. of liquid 
C O 2 for every twenty-seven (27) cubic feet 
of cargo space in the largest compartment or 
hold. This compartment or hold shall be meas- 
ured from tank top to weather deck, and from 
steel bulkhead to steel bulkhead. 

4. There shall also be carried as a reserve 
a minimum of thirty per cent. (30%) of this 
quantity of C O 2, 

5. Fifty per cent. (50%) of the total quan- 
tity of gas required in paragraph 3 should be 
connected to the distributing system for instant 
discharge and the remaining cylinders of gas 
required in paragraphs 3 and 4 which are not 
connected should be so stowed that they are 
available for immediate connection to the dls- 
tributing system. 

The valves and releasing devices should 
be so arranged that an initial discharge of 
fifty per cent. (50%) of gas of the connected 
cylinders can be obtained, with full control, dur- 
ing the discharge. 

. The releasing device shall be of such type 
that the entire contents of a fifty (50) lb. cylin- 
der can be discharged in less than sixty sec- 
onds, heavier or lighter cylinders to be in pro- 
portion to that ratio. 

. The main piping for C O 2 systems should 
be three-quarter inch size galvanized steel pipe 
and the branches to holds and compartments 
of one-half inch size galvanized steel pipe. All 
connections, piping and valves should pi plain- 
ly marked and a release chart posted in the 
cylinder room, 


Oil Burning Donkey Boiler 


_ Besides these there were recommenda- 
tions for fire extinguishing apparatus on 
motor vessels which are not equipped 
with a C O 2 system but rely on steam 
generated by an oil burning donkey 
boiler. They are as follows: 

1. Motor vessels not equipped with an ap- 
proved C O 2 smothering system but having 
instead a steam system supplied by an oil burn- 
ing donkey boiler, are not approved by the 
Board. The Board will, however, for the time 
being pass a motor vessel with a properly in- 
stalled steam system with a boiler of not less 
than one thousand square feet of heating sur- 
face, provided the piping from the boiler is 
not less than one and one-half inch size and 
each compartment, deck, or hold space is sup- 
plied with an outlet, all to be waived and dis- 
tinctly marked on the open deck, and provided, 
further, that all shelter-deck space is to be di- 
vided by gas tight steel bulkheads into com- 
partments, the deck area of such compartments 
not to exceed that of the ’tween decks or lower 
holds directly beneath. 

2. The donkey boiler must be kept with 
water in sight in the glass, warm and ready to 
raise steam at all times at sea and in port. 

3. Hatch covers must be on and in place on 
all decks and a tarpaulin must be spread over 
the hatch covers to confine the steam to the 
compartment in which a fire may occur. 

4. All ventilators must be fitted with plugs 
or covers and means of securing them in case 
of a fire. 

5. These rules shall become effective six 
months from the date of approval of the Board 
of Underwriters. 

At the present time these recommen- 


dations are again in the hands of an un- 


derwriters’ committee conferring with 
ship-owning interests in New York and 
when an agreement is reached some 
changes may have been made. 


Views of British Market 


D. King-Page, marine insurance cor- 
respondent of the Liverpool Journal of 
Commerce and one of Great Britain’s 
leading writers on marine insurance, has 
given considerable space in his columns 
to this subject. He has been in com- 
munication with one of New York’s lead- 
ing underwriters who is seeking to in- 
form the English insurance markets with 
the facts which are apparent here. Says 
Mr. King-Page: 

“The Board of Underwriters in New 
York, and cotton underwriters in par- 
ticular, are said to be gravely concerned 
about the situation my correspondent 
describes. They feel that to load vessels 
of this type with a full cargo of cotton, 
not only in the lower holds but also in 
the shelter-deck, without adequate means 
of preventing the spread of fire or extin- 
guishing it, creates a risk which, in the 
event of a fire, would result in a total 
loss. They have approached the ship- 
owners with a view to remedying this 
state of affairs, and for a year or more 
the Board of Underwriters has been en- 
deavoring to formulate rules_ which 
would be fair to the shipowner and yet 
satisfactory from the underwriters’ point 
of view, and which would make them 
fireworthy. 

“Since the rules are dated October 8. 
and since it is believed that negotiations 
concerning them are continuing, it must 
not be accepted that they will come into 
force without further notice. In any 
event they are not yet in force, but my 
correspondent remarks that those deal- 
ing with CO2 gas conform, in a measure, 
with the Safety of Life at Sea Conven- 
tion, which, it was hoped, would be rati- 
fied this vear, but which, he fears, be- 
cause of the economic’ conditions 
throughout the world, will receive scant 
attention at present. (The Bill, incor- 
porating this Convention, has passed the 
second reading and Committee stage of 
the House of Commons.—Ed. J. O. C.) 

“My correspondent also points out that 
in the Convention rules there is a rec- 
ommendation that the shelter-deck space 
should be cut up with fire resisting bulk- 
heads into spaces, the square area of 
which will not exceed the square area of 
the hold below. On this matter he says 
that it is realized that these vessels have 
been constructed for round-the-world 
service, and have been built of the shel- 
ter-deck type to avoid tonnage dues in 
the Panama and Suez Canals. For this 
reason underwriters have not suggested 
watertight bulkheads on the shelter 
deck, but merely fire-resisting bulkheads, 
which would have in them on each side 
a three by six tonnage opening, in front 
of which either steel plates or fire-re- 
sisting wood panels could be let down 
into slots, and it is believed that no ex- 
ception would be taken at the canals to 
bulkheads of this character since their 
obvious purpose would be fire preven- 
tion. 

British Ignorance of Peril 


“Next comes a very important passage 
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United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
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Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
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Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
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of my correspondent’s letter. He writes: 

“Unfortunately underwriters in your 
country are not aware of the fire men- 
ace on these ships, particularly in the 
cotton trade, as we notice when we en- 
deavor, by the imposition of an addition- 
al rate, to induce the owner to put in 
these fire-resisting bulkheads, and _ to 
equip his vessel with a CO2 gas system, 
that he finds a ready market in London 
for the cargo at the normal rate which 
would be charged in an approved full- 
powered steamer with watertight bulk- 
heads throughout all her decks, and with 
a permanent steam injecting equipment. 
Missionary work at any time is hard and 
particularly now, when owners must 
count their costs so carefully, it is very 
difficult to have these ships properly pro- 
tected from a fire standpoint, yet in a 
time like this it does seem, from the un- 
derwriters’ point of view, that to continue 
to insure vessels of this type is flying in 
the face of Providence. An expenditure 
of not over $10,000 would make any one 
of these ships as fine a cargo vessel as 
any afloat. The figure I suggest would 
take care of putting in these fire-resist- 
ing bulkheads, and of installing a CO2 
gas system, and perhaps, a fire detection 
system.’ 

“Before concluding this portion of the 
statement of the case for greater pre- 
cautions against fire in motorships, at- 
tention may be drawn to the general 
rules for the stowage of cotton, issued 
by the Board of Underwriters in New 
York, one of which reads: 

“‘Cargo ships carrying cotton shall be 
fitted with permanent steam injectors 
connected in all holds where cotton is 
loaded, or other approved fire extin 
guishing system, properly fitted.’” 

Later Comment 

In the week following Mr. King-Page 
makes these comments: 

“For reasons that will become appar- 
ent at a later date, it is not proposed 
to deal at present with the question of 
the fire hazard in the shelter-deck space 
of motorships at any length, although it 
may be said that the matter raised in last 
Wednesday’s issue of The Journal of 
Commerce and Shipping Telegraph has 
attracted much attention in underwriting 
circles, and that there is reason to be- 
lieve that it is under consideration in 
certain official quarters. The only aspect 
with which it is politic to deal with at 
present is, however, that raised by my 
informant when he stated that attempts 
to bring pressure to bear on shipowners 
by asking higher rates on cargo carried 
in vessels with open shelter-decks are 
frustrated because cover can always be 
found in the English market at rates 
which would normally be paid on cargo 
carried in approved full-powered steam- 
ers, with wz atertight bulkheads and with 
permanent steam- injecting equipment. 

“This matter has been discussed with 
a number of underwriters since last 
week’s article appeared, and many of 
them have admitted that they were un- 
aware of the additional fire risk incurred 
on motor-ships not fitted with adequate 
fire-fighting equipment, and that any 
such risks that they may have written 
in the past were accepted in ignorance, 
rather than in deliberate competition 
with American underwriters. On _ the 
other hand, it so happened that the pres- 
ent writer was in Liverpool last week 
and there learned from one prominent 
underwriter that he had recently been 
interested in shipments of cotton carried 
in vessels of the type now under discus- 
sion, but that he had cancelled the pro- 
visional acceptance of these risks, though 
he was not informed of the precise rea- 
son for the cancellation. It does seem, 
however, as if in this instance, at any 
rate, that larger measure of interchange 
of information which is so strongly rec- 
omended by the International Marine 
Insurance Union would be of greatest 
assistance. 

Interchange of Information 

“Indeed, it is somewhat strange that 
in view of the strong feeling which ex- 
ists in underwriting circles in America, 
and the definite steps which have been 
taken by the New York Board of Un- 
derwriters, that there should be s0 ap- 
parent an ignorance of the circumstances 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 











Brennan Now in Charge 
Of Southern Surety 


ACTING FOR SUP’T VAN SCHAICK 


Howard Spencer Now at 111 John St. 
Advising on Legal End of 
Company’s Liquidation 
Richard A. Brennan, special deputy 
superintendent of insurance in charge of 
the liquidation bureau of the New_York 
ldcpartment, took charge of the South- 
ern Surety on Tuesday as the represen- 
tative of Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick. The Department acted follow- 
ine the signing by Justice John Ford of 
an order dissolving the company and 
authorizing Mr. Van Schaick to take 
possession of the company’s property 

and liquidate its affairs. 

Howard Spencer, counsel for the head 
of the liquidation bureau, who until 
\lay of last year was a Rochester law- 
ver, has temporarily moved to 111 John 
Street, the home office of the Southern 
and with him came a liquidating 
staff. Mr. Spencer will continue at 11] 
John Street for the present, handling 
the legal end of the liquidation. 

in a statement given out by the De- 
partment the Southern Surety’s assets 
were listed at $5,396,918 and its liabili- 
ties, exclusive of $750,000 capital stock, 
at $5,951,571 

There are a number of unusual inter- 
esting phases of the situation, one of 
which is some discussion relative to the 
assets of the Southern Holding Co 
Prior to the Home Fire Securities Cor- 
poration becoming interested in the 
Southern Surety there was an item of 
$3,500,000 assets transferred from the 
portfolio of the Southern Surety and 
sect aside as a_ holding corporation. 
Shares of stock in the holding company 
were sent to stockholders of the South- 
ern Surety for Southern Surety shares. 
The Southern Holding Co. is controlled 
by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

The Southern Surety clinic in New 
York was closed on Tuesday. 

s The Eastern Underwriter went to 
press Superintendent Van Schaick had 
not made his decision relative to release 
of loss reserves on compensation risks 
of the Southern Surety. 


WARNS OF LICENSE REVOCATION 





E. C. Lawson, West Va. Auditor, Will 
Withhold Such Proceedings If Cos. 
Observe His Auto Rate Order 

Edgar C. Lawson, West Virginia state 
auditor and insurance commissioner ex- 
officio, with whom James A. Beha, Na- 
tional Bureau general manager, spent a 
day last week, wrote another chapter in 
his fight against increased auto li ibility 
and property damage rates in his state 
when he announced this week that pro- 
ceedings to revoke company licenses will 
be instituted against those companies 
which fail to comply with his recent 
order suspending the new rates. 

Such proceedings, however, will be 
withheld until the opening of the new 
license tax year on April 1. Up until 
that time the companies, he says, will 
have ample opportunity to advise him 
whether they intend to comply with his 
order. In the meantime he is assuming 
that the business is being written at the 
old rates. 


Auto Accidents in 
Limelight at Cleveland 


WHITNEY, HALL AND MEAD TALK 


Nat'l Association Gets Secretary Walter 
Bennett’s Slant on Downward 
Trend of Commissions 


Two.major casualty problems held the 
attention of the mid-year meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Cleveland this week—acquisi- 
tion costs and the automobile accident 
problem. With his characteristic vigor 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel of 
the association, presented a picture of 
the downward trend in commissions 
(which agent members will fight strenu- 
ously) and the upward trend in field su- 
pervision cost. 

Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, spoke on the 
automobile accident situation from the 
viewpoint that “this is the psychological 
time for the companies and agents to 
get together on a constructive, co-opera- 
tive program that will not only be of 
direct benefit to the business but will 
establish casualty insurance in the pub- 
lic mind as an important instrument of 
social welfare. 


Commission Decrease Trend Scored 


In his memorandum submitted to the 
executive committee of the association 
Mr. Bennett said in positive terms: “A 
substantial company influence is abroad 
in the land to reduce agents’ commis- 
sions. It is pitched on the theory that 
excessive losses should demand a contri- 
bution from agents in the form of a 
part of their compensation, and that 
where rate increases are present a cor- 
responding pe rcentage re duction should 
be made in commissions.’ 

He further declared that “during all 
the years of rate decreases in various 
lines of insurance the agents’ compen- 
sation, because it was reckoned on a per- 
centage basis, went tumbling down 
There was no attempt then made, or 
even suggested, to peg the agents’ pay 
at a given dollar income. 

“Now that rates on certain lines are 
being increased there is quite an agita- 
tion that the percentage of commission 
paid ought to be lowered in order that 
the agents should receive no additional 
income thereon irrespective of services 
rendered or money received. 

“There must be, for the economic 
good of the business, a sufficient margin 
of profit to the producer to attract to 
the business and to hold within it men 
of intelligence and standing who are 
able to and do perform a valuable serv- 
ice to the institution of insurance. When 
this fair compensation is reduced unrea- 
sonably the agency system as now con- 
stituted will be destroyed.” 


Bureau’s Work in Traffic Field 


Giving his agent audience a compre- 
hensive idea of how extensive the work 
of the National Bureau has been in the 
field of traffic control, Mr. Whitney, one 
of the foremost safety men in the coun- 
try, minced no words in saying that “the 
only right way to reduce automobile 
rates (and to prevent increases) is to 
get at the cause of increased rates and 
remove it. He pointed to two such 
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causes as being (1) an increase in the 
number of accidents and hence in the 
number of claims and (2) an increase 
in the amount paid per claim. Then he 
said: 

“It is for the public itself to say how 
liberal settlements it desires but it ought 
to be one of the duties of the agent to 
make clear to the people in a community 
that they must pay for what they get. 
A community that chooses to have its 
juries require the companies to make 
large payments for minor injuries must 
be prepared to pay the cost in largely 
increased rates. 

“There should be no difference be- 
tween communities, however, as to what 


.is to be done with regard to the in- 


crease in accidents and the increase in 
the number of illegitimate claims, both 
of which are so characteristic of the 
situation today. These are thoroughly 
inimical from every point of view and 
should be attacked with the greatest 
possible vigor. An attack upon these 
since it is an attack upon the cause 
itself is the right way to reduce auto- 
mobile rates. 


Points to Agents’ Responsibility 


Mr. Whitney was at a loss to explain 
how the public could have gone so long 
without becoming thoroughly aroused to 
the traffic situation. He predicted that 
the awakening is surely due to come 
soon and that logically insurance agents 
could bring it about. “The work has 
been started,” he declared, “the way 
has been prepared; we know what needs 
to be done. What is now needed is a 
body of practical, energetic men that 
can carry the message into every town 
and get results. . You have a duty 
to the public in this ‘emergency; an op- 
portunity which you cannot afford to 
miss.” 

After giving in detail the well organ- 
ized Bureau program to help solve the 
automobile accident problem and de- 
scribing the work of the Bureau’s safety 
men, John J. Hall, Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
Maxwell Halsey and T. B. Hanly, Mr. 
Whitney spoke as follows about the im- 
portant claim department activity: 

“This department under the manage- 
ment of William P. Cavanaugh, was or- 
ganized several years ago and has acted 
in a liaison relationship between all of 
the companies in claim and legal mat- 
ters. It has built up a coordinated sys- 
tem on a nation-wide basis for the ac- 
cumulation and distribution of informa- 
tion regarding claims, claimants, jurors, 
doctors and lawyers. It has in co-op- 

(Continued on Page 50) 


HOME INDEMNITY’S ATTITUDE 


President Wilfred Kurth of Company 
Writes Letter to Agents About Busi- 
ness Which Will be Written 


President Wilfred Kurth of the Home 
Indemnity has written a letter to agents 
of that company relative to new busi- 
ness. He says: 

To Our Agents: There has been an 
unfounded rumor to the effect that the 
Home Indemnity Co. intends to discon- 
tinue the acceptance of business and 
this we wish emphatically to contradict 

We have decided, for the present at 
least, to discontinue the acceptance of 
Compensation and Surety lines, owing 
to the unprofitable experience, and have 
also decided to accept other lines of 
business only from those agents who is- 
sue Joint Automobile policies, all of 
whom are representatives of one of our 
fire companies. 

While we, of course, appreciate that 
there are a great many of our good 
agents who have other facilities for han- 
dling their casualty business, neverthe- 
less we are sending this letter to all our 
representatives so that all will be ad- 
vised of the facts. 

We would appreciate your usual com- 
plete co-operation. 





BENJAMIN RUSH, JR., NOW V.-P. 


Joined Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 
in 1923; Supervision of Agencies 
His Responsibility 

3enjamin Rush, Jr., was elected a vice- 
president of the Indemnity Insurance Co 
of North America and the Alliance Cas- 
ualty at a recent Brg “sta of the direc- 
tors. Mr. Rush has been with the or- 
ganization since 1923, having started in 
the bonding division, later being placed 
in charge of the Alliance Casualty agen- 
cy department when that company 
started in 1928. Early this year he be- 
came agency director of the Indemnity 
Company as well. 


BANK DEPOSIT CO. PLANNED 


Sarran & Co. of Chicago, headed by 
A. L. Sarran, an active figure in insur- 
ance company promotions for years, i: 
planning the organization of a new 
surety company in that city known as 
the Old Ironsides Guaranty which will 
specialize in the insurance of bank de- 
posits for individuals, firms and corpora- 
tions. A capital of $1,000,000 and sur- 
plus of $600,000 is planned, and the sale 
of stock of $25 par value will begin as 
soon as charter approval is obtained. 
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Committee of Nine to 
Study N. Y. Surety Rules 


CONT’L CASUALTY CHAIRMAN 








Decide to Delay Indefinitely Abolition of 
City Surety Agents; Schaefer Pro- 
ducers’ Spokesmen at Meeting 





The New York Agency Committee of 
the surety acquisition cost conference in- 
dicated its willingness at a friendly round 
table conference at 1 Park Avenue a 
week ago to give recognition to the pro- 
ducer’s viewpoint by delaying indefinite- 
ly the abolition of the city surety agents’ 
designation which had been ordered for 
May 10. The spokesman of the pro- 
ducers at this meeting was H. W 
Schaefer, president, Surety Agents’ As- 
sociation. 

As the matter now stands a sub-com- 
mittee of the New York Agency Com- 
mittee, whose chairman is the Continen- 
tal Casualty, is to make a study of the 
local acquisition cost situation with the 
objective in mind of ascertaining what 
changes if any are necessary in the rules 
by way of modernizing them to fit new 
conditions. Represented on this sub- 
committee are the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, American Surety, Fidelity & De- 
posit, Globe Indemnity, Hartford Acci- 
dent, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, National Surety and United 
States Guarantee. 

The committee was named on Wednes- 
day by Milton J. Link, Great American 
Indemnity, who is chairman of the New 
York City Agency Committee. No time 
limit has been given for its work and 
during the course of it the Surety 
Agents’ Association and other similar 
organizations will be called upon. There 
is no doubt that it will be a thorough 
investigation, the first survey of its kind 
made of the New York rules since thev 
were adopted in 1927. 

No Fireworks at Meeting 

Although it was felt before last week's 
meeting that city surety agents might 
make known their dissatisfaction over 
their discontinuance i in definite language, 
no such “fireworks” were in evidence. 

“A surprisingly calm affair” was the way 
in which one executive sized up the 

gathering. H. W. Schaefer made his 
appearance, pledged the co-operation of 
his association in kee ping violations of 
the rules down to a minimum, urged 
that enforcement be more strict. It was 
felt that the situation demanded intelli- 
gent rather than haphazard handling. 

It was further pointed cut to the New 
York Agency Committee that admitted- 
ly the surety cost rules in the metro- 
politan area had worked better than 
those in any other territory; -that it 
would seem to be the height of foolish- 
ness to throw them overboard at this 
time and perhaps bring about a chaotic 
situation. 

From the company angle one solution 
of the city surety agent problem, it was 
pointed out, would be to reduce their 
number gradually and close the doors on 
new appointments. 


O. J. PERKINS RESIGNS 








Former National Surety Vice-President 
Will Make Known New Company 
Connection Early in April 
O. J. Perkins, National Surety vice- 
president in charge of forgery bond ac- 
tivities, has announced his resignation. 
He has been connected with the com- 
pany since 1921 when he entered its em- 
ploy at Washington, D. C. While with 
the National Mr. Perkins demonstrated 
that the forgery bond line, a specialty, 
could be sold in co- operation with in- 

surance brokers on a national basis. 

Seeking a broader field of activity 
rather than confining himself to one par- 
ticular surety line Mr. Perkins will make 
known early in April his new company 
connection. 





INTERNATIONAL AIR POLICY 

An internationally recognized liability 
policy for aircraft came up for discus- 
sion at a recent Paris meeting of the 
International Aeronautical Federation 
but no action was decided upon. 


Why Not Adopt Amortization of 
Bonds for Companies Other Than Life? 


An Opinion by Charles E. Heath, 


Vice-President, Standard Surety & Casualty 





In an jatmosphere of uncertainty 


market valuations of securities Mr. 
most wholesome, one whose benefits 


tion might possibly be put. 
In giving his opinion Mr. Heath 


York Department. 


ing of time. 


are sailing,” he emphasizes. 








Some years ago a prominent casualty 
executive prophetically remarked 
that it was much more important to set 
aside during periods of inflation a spe- 
cial reserve for depreciation in security 
values than to create a voluntary reserve 
for contingencies. With respect to the 
former, and had such a reserve been gen- 
erally created, discounting fully the un- 
earned increment over cost, the shock of 
the depression would have been consid- 
erably absorbed. As to the latter, there 
being no exact yardstick for its determi- 
nation, it often represents simply the 
difference between the surplus a com- 
pany may wish to show and that which 
it might properly have shown, for it is 
not set aside to meet any tangible lia- 
bilities. In fact it is an indefinite factor 
in a company‘s statement and may, of 
course, be used at will for various pur- 
poses. Its value is open to question, even 
though its creation may appear to be an 
act of conservatism. It may cover a 
multitude of sins, figuratively speaking. 
It is a flexible fund and there is a cer- 
tain lure about it that may lead to loose 
or reckless methods. 

We all realize today that much pure 
water has gone over the dam _ which 
might have been saved had special re- 
serves for depreciation in security values 
been generally created. Paper profits 
would not have been capitalized and 
taken the place of liquid funds. Risks 
would not have been assumed on the 
basis of ephemeral values. Reserves 
would not have been subjected to marked 
fluctuations. Financial structures would 
not have been in such a state of unsta- 
bilization. And unquestionably, too, the 
rating structure would not have been so 
adversely affected by reason of what 
only appeared to be inordinate profits 
from investments during the period of 
inflation. 


Future Stabilization Imperative 


It is imperative that during reconstruc- 
tion something should be done to sta- 
bilize the financial structure of our busi- 
ness. The adoption of so-called average 
values for securities has, of course, 
served a purpose at this time. But it 
should be the aim of all to establish our 
business henceforth on a basis which will 
not again require the application of such 
extreme measures. 

It is unfortunate that our business for 
the most part required the introduction 
of an emergency factor in order to carry 
on. We can only hope that the neces- 
sity for this factor may be speedily over- 


very 


Timeliness of Bond Amortization 


missioners’ convention on the valuation of company investment portfolios 
Charles E. Heath, for twenty-five years with the New York Insurance De- 
partment and now vice- -president of the Standard Surety 
presses the opinion in the following article that the amortization principle 
for the valuation of bonds owned by companies other than life be accepted. 

Convinced that acquiescence to this principle by departmental authori- 
ties would help to lessen the shock when the convention reverts to current 


any possible objections or even abuses to which such a method of valua- 


angles, drawing upon his own intimate knowledge of casualty-surety affairs 
obtained when chief examiner of casualty-surety companies in the New 
Not only does he feel that the amortization of bonds 
would help to hasten the return to normal operating conditions but that 
it would lessen speculative tendencies in that benefits derived from non- 
fluctuating securities would become more and more apparent with the pass- 
“We should strive to calm the rough seas on which our boats 


as to the future attitude of the com- 


& Casualty, ex- 


Heath feels that the step would be 
would undoubtedly greatly outweigh 


has looked at the situation from all 





come by a favorable turn in general busi- 
ness and economic conditions. Mean- 
while, however, it would be well to be- 
gin a revamping process by the intro- 
duction of a stabilizing element in our 
financial structures. If unfortunately it 
should be years before securities reach 
June 30, 1931, levels—a variable factor 
as between companies by reason of dif- 
ferences in portfolios—there is bound to 
be a shock again when supervising offi- 
cials revert to current market prices. 
Would it not be well, therefore, to at- 
tempt now to lessen the coming shock by 
accepting the amortization principle for 
the valuation of bonds? 

The effect of such a measure should 
be most wholesome and its benefits 
would undoubtedly greatly outweigh any 
possible objections or even abuses to 
which such a method of valuation might, 
in some instances, be put. It would im- 
mediately negative part of the “relief 
values,” and this alone would make vis- 
ion clearer as to the future. And, too, 
it would hasten to some extent the re- 
turn to normal operating conditions, be- 
cause we should gauge, of course, our 
activities during the immediate future by 
our true surpluses and the current trend 
in business. It might also lesson specu- 
lative tendencies in that the benefits de- 
rived from  non-fluctuating securities 
would become more and more apparent 
with the passing of time. 

Bond Amortization Permitted at Super- 
intendent’s Discretion 

We should strive to calm the rough 
seas on which our boats are sailing. We 
need, therefore, to stabilize our reserves 
or assets. We can afford to operate only 
on as sound a basis as possible. We 
should free ourselves from speculation 
by the adoption of a judicious and con- 
servative policy, and direct more atten- 
tion henceforth to insurance costs and 
underwriting practices. 

Under the provisions of section 18 of 
the New York insurance law the Super- 
intendent of Insurance may at any time 
in his discretion require any insurance 
corporation to value its bonds in accord- 
ance with the amortization rule, as ap- 
plied to life insurance companies. The 
wisdom of applying such a rule to life 
insurance companies cannot be ques- 
tioned. Its purpose primarily is to sta- 
bilize and to prevent or lessen shocks 
occasioned by economic upheavals. Since 
the very nature of the business of life 
insurance permits of long term invest- 
ments, the amortization principle is par- 
ticularly applicable to such institutions. 

With regard to insurance corporations 
other than life there is also need of sta- 
bilization, not only from the standpoint 
of sound business, but also by reason of 


Reorganization Of 
Independence Forecast 


H. D. SPRAGUE ELECTED V.-P. 





“Indefinite . Leave” of President J. 
Horace Shale Reported; James Mor- 
rison Elected V.-P. in Charge 
in N. Y. 


Independence 
Indemnity this week 
the reported “indefinite leave of absence” 
taken by J. Shale, 
the company since last fall, the reported 
K. Smith, 
Osgood, vice-president in 
and the 


the 
was forecast 


Reorganization of 
with 


Horace president ot 


resignations of R. treasurer, 
and W. A. 
charge of 
ignation of E. A. Tallman, associate 
the New York On 


James Morrison was elected 


agencies, known res- 


manager of office. 
Wednesday 
vice-president in full charge of the met- 
the 


has been with 


1922. 


ropolitan office. He 
Independence since 
No official announcement as 


from the 


to these 
home 

the 
been 


changes was forthcoming 
of the company other 
news that Harry D. Sprague 
elected a vice-president in charge of the 
bonding department. Mr. Shale’s only 
comment when questioned at his home 
on the report that he had resigned was 
“IT do not care to make any announce 
ment at present, but it is possible that 
I shall have something to say within a 
few days in this connection.’ 

From sources close to Carl M. Hansen 
International Reinsurance president 
who is in control of the Independence 


office than 


has 


The Eastern Underwriter learned that 
“if any steps are taken to reorganiz 
the affairs and operation of the Inde 
pendence they will be made with the 
view to what is best for the company 
in the minds of those who own its 
stock.’ 


FIRE-CASUALTY INVESTMENTS 


Aetna Life Vice-President Explains Why 
Great Degree of Liquidity Is 
Absolutely Essential 
S. F. Westbrook, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, expressed the investment at- 
titude of fire and casualty companies in 


the talk he made last week before the 
Syracuse Underwriters Exchange. His 
views explain why these companies art 
opposed to any arbitrary restriction of 
investment policies by State Insurance 


Departments. Mr. Westbrook had this 
to say: : : 
“Now it is natural that with business 


and casualty, our in 
a kind that can bi 


of the type of fire ar 
vestments must be of 


liquidated or sold rapidly, and when 
necessary. Claims come suddenly; con 
tracts are largely for one year, although 
of course you have three and. five yeat 
contracts, and we must be prepared at 
all times to mect the demands of any 
situation. 

“The result is that fire and casualty 
investments take a liquid form easily 
marketable—bonds and stocks, guaran- 
teed stocks, preferred stocks, short term 
securities of all kinds. We avoid the 
unsalable, non-liquid type of assets, sucl 


as mortgage loans. There are not many 
mortgage loans in the fire and casualty 
companies for that reason, entirely 


FENWICK & CO. INCORPORATE 

Fenwick & Co., of Trenton, one of the 
old-time insurance agencies, has been 
incorporated with a capital of 2,500 
shares by Hugh M. Fenwick, of Ber- 
nardsville, and Philip Forman and Fliza- 
beth Closson of Trenton. 


the trust nature of such business. There 
is sufficient latitude granted in the law 
for diversification in investments so that 
a proper balance could be maintained at 
all times as between bonds and stocks 
and other securities to permit, if neces- 
sary, ready or quick conversion into cash 
in the event of unusual losses. This is 
simply a matter of internal administra- 
tion. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Conservational Program Offered 
To Agents to Solve Auto Situation 


J. J. Hall, National Bureau, Points to Need for Favorable 
Public Opinion Now in View of Increased Rates; 
Suggests Program of Action 


John J. Hall, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, gave good 
advice to casualty insurance agents this 
week on how they can assist in solving 
the problem of increasing automobile 
liability rates. Among his recommenda- 
tions is one for the formation of local 
conservational clubs which would co-op- 
erate with existing organizations in the 
town, mold public opinion and bring 
pressure to bear on safety projects which 
have proven their value elsewhere. These 
clubs should have at least seven men in- 
cluding a chairman. 

Mr. Hall is convinced that the traffic 
accident problem has outgrown all other 
accident problems; that automobile mis- 
haps are responsible for more deaths 
than any disease except heart failure. 
“It is ‘worse than war’ and the annual 
loss is four times that due to fire,” he 
stresses. He believes that public opinion 
has greatly magnified the present situa- 
tion over increased automobile rates, re- 
sulting in a severe attack on the casualty 
business and its agents. Never before, 
he emphasizes, was favorable public 
opinion so badly needed in the carry- 
ing on of a large industry. 

Favorable Aspects 

Giving a picture of the “dollars and 
sense opportunity” now before agents, 
Mr. Hall explains how automobile rates 
in the past few years have increased to 
a point where they are now at the mar- 
ginal level; that any increase beyond 
this point is apt to bring less return 
since insurance will be harder to sell. 
“On the other hand,” he says, “the num- 
ber and cost of accidents have increased 
at an even greater rate so that even at 
the present high rate the companies are 
unable to make money. We have the 
condition then where rates cannot be in- 
creased without a decrease in volume 
and where they cannot be decreased or 
held stationary since the companies can- 
not sell a product for less than it costs 
them. 

“There remains but one obvious solu- 
tion, a ‘conservational’ attack to reduce 
the number and cost of accidents which 
will enable the companies to make 
money and the agents to sell more in- 
surance because of a reduction in the 
rate. The agents and the companies 
have a joint and equal interest in this 
move—the one to be able to offer in- 
surance at a ‘saleable’ figure and the 
other to get a price commensurate with 
what the product costs—never was there 
a better opportunity—where the invest- 
ment of time and energy will bring a 
return equal to many times its size.” 

Proposed Program 

Outlining his plan, Mr. Hall makes 
the following suggestions: 

1. Convince the community that changes are 
necessary if accidents are to be reduced. This 
involves making them aware of present difficul- 
ties and pointing out advantages of improve- 
ments. 

2. Set Up Official Traffic Agencies: Nothing 
can be accomplished unless organizations are 
set up and definitely charged with the responsi- 
bility of improving traffic conditions. 

3. Promote Gathering and Use of Facts: 
Guess work is responsible for many present 
difficulties. Facts must be obtained before cor- 
rect remedial measures can be undertaken. 

4. Base Mechanical Control of Traffic on 
Facts: A recent study showed that only half 
of the signals installed reduced accidents and 
that about one-third of them actually increased 
accidents. Traffic Signs and Islands have had 


similar results. This has again been due to 
guessing and can be prevented by the gathering 
and use of facts. 

5. Design Streets for Safety: Safety and 
facility can be built into the street so as to 
make it hard for accidents to occur. 

6. Provide for Through Traffic: High speed 
through traffic should be routed around the 
business and residential areas where possible. 

7. Restrict Parking Where Hazardous: Park- 
ing is a secondary privilege compared to mov- 
ing. Wherever it constitutes a hazard such 
as adjacent to intersections and upon narrow 
streets it should be prohibited. 

8. Promote Uniform Legislation: Simple 
standard regulations which can be easily under- 
stood are necessary to back up such measures. 
Your local regulations should be made to cor- 
respond with the “Model Municipal Traffic Or- 
’ prepared by the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety. 


dinance’ 


9. Check Up on Enforcement: Enforcement 
of traffic regulations is usually poor. Certainty 
of punishment is more important than severity. 
Special Traffic Courts or Judges should be set 
up to free the courts from congestion and to 
provide uniform penalties and a sliding scale 
of punishment for repeaters. 

10. Educate the Street and Highway Users: 
Favorable public opinion and a safe attitude 
must be developed through the use of drivers’ 
examinations, schools for drivers, newspapers, 
radio magazines and posters, safety education 
and safety campaigns. 

ll. Promoting Safety Activities in the 
Schools: Approximately 20% of the fatal and 
non-fatal accidents in the country involves chil- 
dren under 15 years of age. It is with this 
group, particularly those in the schools, that the 
most effective accident prevention work can be 
done. 


In conclusion Mr. Hall says: “The 
casualty agents are in a strategic posi- 
tion to co-operate with the companies in 
promoting safety activities which will 
save lives, make possible the reduction 
of insurance rates and permit the com- 
panies to make money. 

“Under this co-operative plan the Na- 
tional Bureau, in addition to its present 
conservational work now costing $100,000 
a year, will undertake to provide you 
with published materials indicating sound 
relief measures. If you are willing to 
take up this program nationally, the Bu- 
reau will undertake to prepare for you 
a special bulletin on community safety.” 


KLENK NAMED BY INCOME IND. 


Appointed New York Representative of 
Boston Company, Formerly Known 
as the Brotherhood Accident 
The Income Indemnity of Boston has 
appointed W. Clifford Klenk general 
agent for Greater New York. The agen- 

cy is located at 295 Madison Avenue. 

Mr. Klenk was formerly underwriting 
superintendent of the United States F. 
& G., leaving that post two years ago. 
He has also been with Travelers, the 
Zurich and the New York Indemnity. 

The Income Indemnity is the former 
Brotherhood Accident, which changed its 
name in January of this year. It was 
founded in 1892. 





FEDERAL LAND VALUE LICENSE 


The Illinois Insurance Department has 
rescinded the license of the Federal Land 
Value Insurance Co., Nevada, for which 
a receiver was appointed several weeks 
ago. 


The Eastern Underwriter, 
110 Fulton Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Subscription 
United States $3 
Canada $4 Plus Tax 





You may enter my subscription for The Eastern Underwriter 
for One Year beginning with the next issue. 








Adventures Of A Solicitor 


New Book by R. H. Longmaid Gives Adventures of Robert 
Ross in Pounding N. Y. Pavements for Casualty Risks; 
Also Historical Background 


Actual experiences of a company solici- 
tor of brokerage accounts in Greater 
New York are interestingly set forth 
in the new book, “The Adventures of 
Robert Ross—Insurance Solicitor,” by 
Richard H. Longmaid, United States 
Casualty, just published by The Specta- 
tor Company. Described in the fore- 
word as the diary account of young Ross 
it is assumed that these experiences were 
Mr. Longmaid’s own during his career 
in the business and as such a close peru- 
sal of them by both company production 
men and agents will prove profitable. 

The first half of the author’s book re- 

lates the story of how young Ross, just 
employed by the “Gibraltar Casualty 
Company,” got his “course of sprouts” 
and starts out pounding the pavements, 
gaining his first practical information 
about placing, binding and writing em- 
ployers’ liability and compensation risks. 
His efforts bear fruit and he then turns 
to public liability and plate glass lines, 
also contacting life insurance offices for 
accident and health business. 
_ Later Ross handles his first construc- 
tion risk, then centers attention on the 
Bronx where he proceeds to maneuver 
among the large real estate houses. 
Gradually working his way downtown he 
gives more and more of his time to big- 
ger lines—all to the goal of broadening 
his knowledge of the business and the 
art of soliciting it. 


How Apartment House Risk Is Secured 


One of the big lines handled by Robert 
Ross came through his contacting a new 
broker. It was a “handsome elevator 
apartment house risk” on which Ross 
performed more than the usual amount 
of service in order to give satisfaction. 
In describing the experience the author 
relates: “I called upon a Mr. Richey 
whose name I had taken from an insur- 
ance paper as a new broker and who 
had just secured his license from the 
New York Insurance Department. 

“I found him tucked away in a remote 
corner of one of those vast offices of the 
Blank Life Insurance Co. He was seated 
in the open before a small oak desk and 
was hanging up the telephone receiver 
as I came up and sat down facing him. 

“Seeing your name as a new broker, 
I thought I would drop in, get acquaint- 
ed and see if I could be of some help 
to you in getting started in the general 
insurance business,’ I said. 

“*That’s very kind of you, Mr. Ross. 
I certainly need assistance. My uncle, 
who is president of a corporation which 
has just erected for itself a twenty-story 
elevator apartment building which it will 
operate, has given me the various in- 
surances to-place. It’s a big order for 
a greenhorn like me and I’m afraid I 
am going to flounder around a bit un- 
less I get some assistance. 


The Sales Approach 


“While I cannot place the fire insur- 
ance for you. in our company,’ I replied, 
as we do not write fire insurance (al- 





| Wrote Book in Restaurant 

Richard H. Longmaid, United 
States Casualty, whose book, “The 
Adventures of Robert Ross—Insur- 
ance Solicitor,” came out this week, is 
a young man of considerable promise, 
favorably known in both company 
ranks and among metropolitan brok- 
ers. Persistently he has built up a 
brokerage clientele of his own in his 
four years with the U. S. Casualty 
having made more than 5,000 personal 
calls among 800 brokers and developed 
at least 150 accounts out of this num- 
ber. 

It is interesting to learn that much 
of Mr. Longmaid’s work on his book 
was done in a John Street, New York, 
restaurant. For more than a year he 
would arrive there daily at 8:15 a. m. 
and leave about 9:30 a. m., combining 
breakfast with writing. Putting into 
book form the experiences of a brok- 
erage solicitor in Greater New York 
represents the realization of an am- 
bition which the author has long cher- 
ished. 











though I could introduce you to a friend 
of mine in the Blank Fire Company, who 
could help you on the fire insurance), 
I can take care of the compensation in- 
surance for the care, custody and main- 
tenance employes, the public liability 
(and property damage) insurance for the 
premises, and the elevator public liabil- 
ity (also property damage and collision 
insurance) protection. I think you know 
of the reputation and facilities of the 
Gibraltar Casualty Company, so that you 
would feel that the line was well placed, 
if vou used my company.’ 

“*T have heard of your company, Mr. 
Ross,’ Mr. Richey replied, ‘and have no 
concern on this score. Yes, I'll let you 
have the compensation and liability end 
of it, and as for the fire, would appre- 
ciate having you introduce me to your 
fire insurance friend.’ 

“Thanking him profusely for this fat 
order, I jotted down on a memorandum 
sheet particulars about the risk—as to 
the payroll of the employes, the name 
of the assured, post office address and 
location of the risk, the number of ele- 
vators and their types, whether property 
damage and collision coverage was re- 
quired for the elevators and property 
damage coverage for the premises prop- 
er. Then I asked what limits of liability 
were desired. 

“With this information now tucked 
carefully away in my pocket, I made my 
departure, with the agreement to bind 
the risk, arrange inspection, handle the 
writing of the policies, and prepare a 
complete kit of casualty insurance sam- 
ple policies, rate sheets and bulletins 
which Mr. Richey could study to help 
him pick up the casualty line.” 

Historical Background 

One who seeks to increase his knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals and historical 
background of the various casualty lines 
will. welcome the material in Part II of 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Underwriting Profit Of 
$772,573 Made by Excess 


45.5% GAIN IN NET PREMIUMS 


President Gibbs Explains That Dec. 31 
Market Values Were Used in Com- 
puting Net Income Analysis 








The Excess Insurance Co. of America 
not only increased its net premium vol- 
ume last year by 45.5% to $2,296,997 but 
made an underwriting proft of $772,573, 
equal to 37.7% of the earned premium 
of $2,058,477. Total admitted assets of 
$4,536,392 were shown by the company, 
based on commissioners convention val- 
ues, of which 89.9% or $3,242,332 was rep- 
resented by bonds and 10.1% or $227,329 


by stocks. There was close to $500,000 
cash in office and banks. 

On the liability side the Excess showed 
a reserve of $1,339,870 for claims, $1,042,- 
744 for unearned premiums and a spe- 
cial reserve of $266,782 for depreciation 
and other contingencies. Paid in capital 
of $750,020 remained the same as at the 
close of 1930 while the surplus of $850,- 
000 compares favorably with the 1930 
surplus of $510,509. The 1931 surplus to 
reassureds aggregates $1,600,020. 

James Gibbs, president of the com- 
pany, in his annual report to stockhold- 
ers also points to the fact that net loss- 
es paid last year were $326,977 less than 
the reserves set up for them in prior 
statements; in other words the reserves 
set up on losses paid in 1931 were $968,- 
442 as against payments in final settle- 
ment of those claims of $641,465, indicat- 
ing that the case reserves were over- 
loaded 33.8%. 

1931 Net Income Analyzed 


Mr. Gibbs presented the following 
analysis of the net income of the Excess 
on an accrued basis for 1931: 

Income: 


Earned Premiums (Net).........$2,058,477.77 
Investment Income (earned, less 


expenses) 
from collection of overdue 


Gain 





SOOUIIIND 666506 0dc dns st00% 3,774.39 

Total Income Earned....... $2,212,792.85 
Less: 

Losses, Expenses and Taxes..... $1,285,904.58 


Net Income from Operations..$ 926,888.27 
Less Depreciation in Mar- 
Bot Wee cicicnscsce .$ 23,304.19 


and Loss on Sale of 
BOOMING saa s:000-00s 912,920.18 
—————-«d  ebaetar 
Decrease in Surplus............-- $ 9, 336. 10 


By way of explanation Mr. Gibbs said 
that in computing the foregoing net in- 
come analysis actual market values of 
securities as of December 31 were used; 
that if the Excess had used the average 
values of the commissioners’ convention 
it would have shown an appreciation of 
$592,305 instead of a depreciation of 
$23,304. 

Although the weakened security mar- 
ket affected the company’s investment 
portfolio last year Mr. Gibbs said that by 
a careful readjustment of the company’s 
investments through sale of securities 
held and the reinvestment of the pro- 
ceeds, also the investment of new funds, 
a further material depreciation of its in- 
vestment portfolio was avoided. 





NEW DISABILITY POLICY 

The Commercial Casualty and Metro- 
politan Casualty now have on the mar- 
ket a new accident and health contract 
known as the “New Loyalty Disability 
Policy,” containing all of the present 
features of its Guardian Disability form 
with the addition of the medical expense 
reimbursement clause. The policy pro- 
vides a 50% increase in monthly indem- 
nity for hospital confinement. 





H. P. LINN’S NEW POST 

H. P. Linn, recently connected with 
the Home Indemnity and Southern Sure- 
ty as Chicago manager, is now bonding 
department manager of the Central 
Surety with present duties of appoint- 
ing new agents and stimulating produc- 
tion. Mr. Linn has a good reputation 
in the mid-west territory. 


FOUR ROUND TABLE FEATURES 


H. & A. Conference Plans Discussion of 
Limelight Topics at Forthcoming 
Chicago Convention in June 

The round table discussion, a popular 
feature of Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference conventions in recent 
years, will be made even more attractive 
at the June 7 to 9 sathering in Chicago 
this year by an informal discussion of 
the following four topics which are now 
very much in the limelight: 

1. Monthly Premium Industrial Business— 
present difficulties of development . . . possi- 
bility of this business being transferred to a 
quarterly premium basis . . . its future. 

2. Lapsation—can present high lapse ratio 
be prevented . . . several methods for cutting 
down lapses will be discussed. 

3. What Has Accident and Health Insurance 
to Offer Life Policyholders in Place of Disabil- 
ity Benefits?—has your company created a spe- 
city policy form to offer life policyholders in 
place of disability benefits? . . . is it non-can- 


cellable? 
4. The Agreements Adopted by Quarterly 
Commercial Companies Concerning Uniform 


Phraseology and Standard Underwriting Prac- 
tices—discussion of the important steps taken 
by this group of companies. 


Although members will be assigned to 
discuss each of these subjects Harold R. 
Gordon, executive secretary, explains that 
every one attending the meeting will 
have an opportunity to participate in 
the discussion. He urges that they be 
prepared to contribute ideas and infor- 
mation on any or all of the topics. 





NORTHWEST A. & H. MEETING 


The second annual regional conference 
of accident and health clubs in the 
Northwest is to be held April 30 in 
Seattle with the members of the Seattle 
Accident & Health Club as_ hosts. 
Dwight Mead, Pacific Mutual Life, is 
chairman of the arrangements commit- 
tee. 


VAN SCHAICK NOT IN CONTEMPT 





N. Y. Supreme Court Denies Motion to 
Punish Him For Independent Mutual 
Casualty Examination 
A motion to punish George S. Van 
Schaick, New York Superintendent of 
Insurance, for contempt of court has 
been denied ‘by the New York Supreme 
Court in the matter of the Independent 
Mutual Casualty liquidation. The facts 
in the case are that the Superintendent 


was directed by the Court on January 
30 to take possession of the property 
and to liquidate the business and affairs 
of the mutual. About a month late: 
counsel for the company got a restrain 
ing order from Justice Levy to hold up 


the enforcement of the liquidation orde1 
until the decision and determination of 
an application then pending before Jus 
tice Glennon. The stay provided that 
the Superintendent was to have sole cus 


tody of the mutual’s premises and prop 
erty. 
While the stay was in force the Su 


perintendent directed an examines 
over the company’s books for the sok 
purpose of ascertaining its financial 


status. Counsel for the company, con 
tending that the Superintendent had ; 

ed in violation of the stay contain« My 1 
the order of Justice Levy, moved in tl 


Supreme Court to punish the Superin 
tendent for contempt. The matter came 
on for hearing before Justice Schmuck 
The Superintendent appeared in person 
to argue the motion. The Court decided 


that the Superintendent had not violated 


the terms of the stay. 


SWEDISH ACCIDENT BUSINESS 


The outstanding event in the Swedis! 
accident insurance business last year was 
the replacing of life annuities by lump 
sum payments in cases of total and per 
manent disability. The public appears 
to prefer the lump sum form, and th 
companies are now planning to reduce 
rates. Insuring of school children against 
accidents was introduced last year fol 
lowing its success m Germanys 





Agents and Brokers— 


The Journal of 
Commerce statés: 


Phil Braniff 


says: 
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Home Office Buildings 


"This protection is more needed by the public now than ever before, with the accident 
death rate growing and a large part of the population so situated that a period of 
disability from accidental injury means going into debt or actually facing want." 


"That woman who comes to your office at night and scrubs the floors and polishes the 
desks—perhaps that woman can realize the irony of her position—scrubbing for an 
insurance office—realizing that if her late husband had kept up his accident insurance, 


Accident Insurance 


she would be at home with her children." 


Remember it is still undoubtedly true that 85 per cent of our people are not properly 
protected by Accident Insurance. We have a policy to fit every purse. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY — _— BALTIMORE 


Write for a set of all of our Accident and Health Policies and descriptive literature. 





Our Expense Accident Policy, something new, is drafted to fit present day conditions. 
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F. M. Chandler Heads 
Illinois Federation 


INTERESTING ANNUAL MEETING 


Speakers Were Henry S. Ives, Sup’t 
Hansen, Dr. Clemen and R. F. 
Munger, Financial Editor 


Frank M. Chandler, co-manager in 
Chicago of Jones & Whitlock, is the new 
president of the Insurance Federation of 
Illinois, having been elected to this post 
at the annual meeting on Tuesday at 
the Hotel La Salle. 
quently referred to as the father of the 


Mr. Chandler, fre- 


Insurance Day movement, has already 
served as president of the New York 
and Indiana federations. 

Seven vice-presidents were elected in- 
cluding Haro!d M. O’Brien, the retiring 
president; Charles H. Burras, Joyce & 
Co.; Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
Life; William E. Hodnett, Lincoln, IIL; 

|. Kemp, Travelers; John C. Lam- 
phier, Jr., Springfield, and Frank P. La- 
vin, president, Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation of [linois. FE. M. Ackerman was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Federal 


Attractive Program 


\t the meeting the Illinois Federation 
not only heard from Superintendent 
Hansen of the Insurance Department 
but were given one of Henry Swift Ives’ 
forceful talks on governmental interfer- 
ence in business Dr RR. A. Clemen of 
the Century of Progress exposition, also 
spoke, as well as Roval F. Munger, fi- 
nancial editor of the Chicago Daily 
News Mr. Ives argued for a speedy 
return “to the democratic faith of our 
fathers, a dramatic revival of govern- 
ment under the Constitution, and a sol- 
emn reaffirmation of traditional indi- 
vidual rights.” He felt that when that 
time comes capital will start again to 
flow freely into the productive channels 
of industry. Otherwise it seems to be 
doomed to remain in comparative seclu- 
sion 


Aftermath of Government Interference 


Mr. Ives scored the entry of the Fed- 
eral government into the subsidy busi- 
ness on a “wholesale scale and at tre- 
mendous expense.” He also touched on 
the huge deficit incurred by Federal op- 
eration of the railroads during and after 
the war; gave his opinion that “Boulder 
Dam will cost a king’s ransom and prob- 
ably never can be operated at a profit.” 
He saw the aftermath of governmental 
meddling in business as high taxes. 

After telling why the institution of in- 
surance ought to be a leader in the fight 
against “political spoilsmen,” Mr. Ives 
closed by saying 

“I wonder if the public realizes what an im 


portant part the institution of insurance has 


played in mitigating the effects of the economic 
depression. It has stood the shock of deflation 
better than any other enterprise. Its solvency 
is unimpaired. It has met, with few unimpor 
tant exceptions, every obligation, has effectively 


guarded the credit structure of the nation and 
has continued to protect lives and property ev 
erywhere without hesitation or compromise 
rhis remarkable record deserves more atten 
tion than it has received, and it is one of the 
reasons why I believe that those engaged in 
this great business are particularly fitted to 
combat the effects of the political depression 


to which I have referred.” 


ST. LOUIS PROBE ORDERED 

Referee in Bankruptcy Coles of St 
Louis has ordered a further investiga- 
tion into the affairs of the bankrupt 
Prudential Finance Corp., which former- 
ly controlled the Prudential Casualty & 
Surety. The investigation was ordered 
by Referee Coles when a representative 
of the trustee of the bankrupt company 
reported that the assets available for the 
payment of unsecured claims consisted 
principally of 4,000 acres of ‘southeast 
Missouri farm lands valued at from $1 
to $2 an acre 


Cleveland Meeting 
(Continued from Page 46) 


eration with the bar associations, cham- 


bers of commerce and civic bodies 


throughout the country undertaken the 
elimination or mitigation of the ambu- 
lance chasing and shyster type of law- 
ver engaged in claim work, it has en- 
deavored and is steadily endeavoring to 
curb the activitics of the fraudulent 
claimant and the various rackets which 
have grown up in the claim business. 

Even more important, it is bringing 
home to the agents their own problems 
and responsibilities in claim matters and 
bringing from the agents to the com- 
panies the necessity for improvement in 
claim matters and personnel. Mr. Cava- 
naugh is ready, in this case also to the 
extent of his physical ability, to help 
communities organize such work. This 
is something in which the agents should 
certainly take a leading part.’ 

Mr. Hall addressed the meeting upon 
the conclusion of Mr. Whitney’s well 
received talk, being followed by R. C. 
Mead, Bureau's assistant automobile 
manager, who answered questions. 


F. E. MURPHY GETTING MARRIED 


Ridgefield Park Agent Given Bachelor 
Dinner on St. Patrick’s Day; Wil- 
liam Street Friends Attend 

Frank E. Murphy, popular Ridgefield 
Park, N. J., agent, and Miss Gertrude 
Slaughter of Mount Vernon are getting 
married tomorrow. A number of friends 
along William Street attended a bachelor 
dinner in his honor on March 17, St. 
Patrick’s Day, at the New York Athletic 
Club which was one of those good fel- 
lowship affairs that live in the memory. 
About 100 were present. Mr. Murphy, 
formerly in the metropolitan department 
of the Globe Indemnity, now represents 
that company in his home town along 
with a number of fire companies. A ra- 
conteur, boxer of ability who was light- 
weight champion with the U. S. Army 
forces on the Mexican border, Mr. Mur- 
phy once boxed with Jack Dempsey at 
a charity affair. 

The bachelor dinner, arranged by 
George A. Wall of Ridgefield Park, had 
T. J. Grahame, Globe vice-president, as 
one of the speakers together with the 
mayor of Ridgefield Park. 





ALL STATE IN NEW JERSEY 
The All State Insurance Co., Sears- 
Roebuck company, is now in New Jersey. 


WEATHERS DEPRESSION 


European General U. S. Branch Show: 
Assets of $16,617,010; Surplus $2,500,000; 
Gain in Premiums 
The European General, one of th 
foremost companies in the casualty r« 
insurance field, came through 1931 in its 
United States branch with total admitte 
assets of $16,617,010 based on the secur 
ity valuations approved by the commis 
sioners’ convention. The asset figure at 
the close of 1930 was $13,909,909. N« 
premiums written during the past yea 
were $9,594,680 as compared with $6,273, 
976 the previous year. The United State: 

branch is licensed in sixteen states. 

That the company successfully weath- 
ered the 1931 depression period in th 
United States is shown by the fact that 
its surplus to treatyholders of $2,500,000 
is the same as at the close of 1930, based 
on commissioners’ valuations. Using ac- 
tual market prices as of December 3], 
1931, the surplus is given as $2,120,000 
A special reserve of $2,247,095 was set 
up for depreciation of securities. 

Since the European General entered 
the United States in September, 1911, a 
total of $89,247,875 in premiums has been 
written on which the net losses paid 
have been $37,599,535. 





Ld 

Ix SELECTING a company in which 
business, the agent 
should assure himself that it possesses 
financial strength and experienced 
To my mind these are 
the two most important requisites. 


to write surety 


management. 


**“A surety company must be strong 
enough financially to instill confidence 
in customers insured under long term 
contracts and to overcome the possible 
criticism of competitors. It must also 
have management and underwriting 
officers who are not only willing, but 
who know how, to help the local agent 
in times of need. The Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Maryland more than 


meets these requirements. 


**Third on my list of requirements is an 
efficient claim organization. When a 
claim arises under a surety bond, it is 
distinctly to the agent’s advantage that 
his Company be one which acts prompt- 
ly and equitably in such matters. For 
the prompt payment of losses builds 
good will for the agent and strengthens 
his clients’ confidence in him. 


“*This agency has represented the F&D 
for nearly 40 years and has always re- 
ceived wonderful cooperation from the 
officials in the Home Office, as well as 
from its branch office managers, in the 
development of new business. In our 
opinion it possesses one of the best 
managed claim departments in the 
business and one which has the ability 
to handle claims in such a manner as 
to strengthen its agents’ relationships 


with their clients.”’ 





At whew a 


Columbian Building, Topeka, Kansas 
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Liquidation Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the Bureau, Pinckney Estes Glantz- 
berg, is almost entirely occupied in try- 
ing these court actions. 


Richard A. Brennan Special Deputy 
Superintendent 


One of the first things which Super- 
intendent Van Schaick decided to do 
aiter taking office was to strengthen the 
Liquidation Bureau’s effectiveness, espe- 
cially wanting to cut down the length of 
time a company is in liquidation; to es- 
tablish a definite time limit within which 
claims must be filed, and to reduce the 
number and expense of court actions. 
An early action by Mr. Van Schaick was 
to name as Special Deputy Superintend- 
ent and chief of the liquidation bureau 
Richard A. Brennan, who had made a 
splendid reputation in the Department of 
Banking, New York State. The person- 
nel of the division was increased, and 
the Bureau got busy going over the 
provisions of the insurance code with the 
aim of having a revised measure intro- 
duced in the legislature so that the con- 
templated reforms could be realized. Mr. 
Van Schaick brought from Rochester an 
able young lawyer, Howard C. Spencer, 
and made him counsel to Mr. Brennan, 
and Mr. Van Schaick and Deputy Bren- 
nan delegated to him supervision of the 
work in drafting the revised bill, other 
lawyers in the Bureau co-operating with 
him. A graduate of Harvard, class of 
‘23, and of Harvard Law School, ’26, Mr. 
Spencer practiced law in Rochester asa 
member of the firm of Spencer, Ogden & 
Spencer. He came with the Liquidation 
Bureau last May. 


Time Limit For Claim Filing 


One of the most important sections of 
the new law is Section 424 which has to 
do with the time limit in which claims 
may be filed against an insolvent in- 
surer. It reads as follows: 

“If upon the granting of an order for 
the liquidation of a domestic insurer, or 
at any time thereafter during such liqui- 
dation proceeding, such insurer shall not 
be clearly solvent, the court shall after 
such notice and hearing, as it deems 
proper, make an order declaring such 
insurer to be insolvent. Thereupon, re- 
gardless of any prior notice which may 
have been given to creditors, the super- 
intendent shall notify all persons who 
may have claims against such insurer 
and who have not filed proper proofs 
thereof, to present the same to him at a 
place specified in such notice within four 
months or some longer time in the dis- 
cretion of the court, if the superintend- 
ent shall certify that it is necessary, and 
not otherwise, from the date of the en- 
try of such order. The last day for the 
filing of proofs of claim shall be speci- 
fied in the notice. Such notice shall be 
given in a manner determined by the 
court. 

“Proofs of claim may be filed subse- 
quent to the date specified, but no such 
laim shall share in the distribution of 
the assets until all allowed claims, proofs 
{ which have been filed before said 
late, have been paid in full with inter- 
st.” 


Show Cause Orders 


\ striking section is No. 422 because 
iriefly summarized it provides that after 
January 1, 1934, the Superintendent may 

evy an assessment with the approval of 

the court, and the court will issue a 
‘show cause order” directing the indi- 
idual members of a domestic mutual in- 
surer who have been assessed to show 
ause why they should not pay the as- 
sessment or whether the judgment 
should not have been levied against them 
1 the amount of the assessment. The 
exact wording of one of the paragraphs 
eads: 

“The court may thereupon issue. an 
rder directing each member of such in- 
surer, if he shall not pay the amount as- 
sessed against him to the superintend- 


ent, on or before a day to be specified 
i said order, to show cause in the spe- 


cial proceeding pending against such in- 
surer under this article why he should 
not be held liable to pay such assess- 
ment together with costs as set forth in 
sub-section 5 of this section and why the 
superintendent should not have judg- 
ment therefor.” 
Third Party Provision 

A great deal of uncertainty has ex- 
isted in New York as well as in a great 
many other states with regard to the 
status in a liquidation proceeding of per- 
sons who have actions against policy- 
holders of the company which is under- 
going liquidation and which have not 
ripened into direct rights against the 
company at the time of liquidation. An 
effort has been made to clarify this sub- 
ject as in the fourth sub-section of sec- 
tion 425 as follows: 

“Where an insurer has been adjudicat- 
ed to be insolvent by an order made pur- 
suant to section four hundred and twen- 
ty-four of this chapter, any person who 
has a cause of action against an assured 
of such insurer which is the subject of 
indemnity under a liability policy issued 
by such insurer, shall have the right to 
file a claim in the liquidation proceed- 
ing, regardless of the fact that such 
claim may be contingent, and such claim 
may be allowed, provided (a) that it may 
be reasonably inferred from the proof 
presented upon such claim that such per- 
son would be able to obtain a judgment 
upon such cause of action against such 
insurer; (b) that such person shall fur- 
nish suitable proof that no further valid 
claims against such insurer arising out 
of his cause of action other than those 
already presented can be made unless for 
good cause shown the court in which the 
proceeding is pending shall otherwise 
direct; (c) that the total liability of such 
insurer to all claimants arising out of 
the same act of its assured shall be no 
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greater than its total liability would be 


were it not in liquidation; (d) that no 
judgment taken by default, or by collu- 
sion, against such an assured shall be 
considered as evidence in the liquidation 
proceeding either of the liability of such 
assured to such person upon such cause 
of action or of the amount of damages 
to which such person is therein entitled.” 
Other Changes in Law 

Some other principle changes in the 
law are as follows: 

Witnesses have been modernized to 
conform to similar provisions in the 
Martin act which were also copied into 
the banking law a year or two ago. Ex- 
perience has shown the necessity of mak- 
ing a careful ex: umination into all of the 
facts and circumstances connected with 
a company which has gone into liquida- 











— 1896, the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company has paid out in claims and adjusting expenses 
$280,000,000. Its prestige has been achieved through the prompt 
payment of just claims and an agency force unequaled for. 


casualty and surety lines. 


The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company is leaving 
no stone unturned in perfecting an organization which will 
reap the harvest when prosperity returns. 

Its allied Company, the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corpora- 
tion, is making a record in the fire and specialty field. Both 
invite live agents everywhere to join their organization. 
The agent who represents these companies is assured of intelli- 
gent assistance in handling practically all forms of insurance 


except life. 


United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 





Fidelity and Guaranty 
Fire Corporation 


Home Offices : : 


: Baltimore, Maryland 


Over 8,000 Agencies and Branches in the United States and Canada 








to be 


tion if the rights of creditors are 
adequately protected. The grounds for 
a proceeding to conserve the 
an assured domiciled in a foreign stat 
have been broadened. The law concern 
ing voidable transfers has been brought 
down to date to conform to certain pot 
tions of the present stock corporation 
law which haye been modified since the 
original liquidation law was adapted from 
them. Exemption with regard to the 
payments of filing fees enjoyed by th 
superintendent of banks as liquidator un 
der section 71 of the banking law has 
been extended in a similar modified form 
to the insurance law. A specific defini 
tion of the priority to be accorded ti 
wage claims has been added and ther 
has been an attempt to define more ex 


assets ot 


plicitly the right of set-off, a subject 
which has perplexed insurance liquida 
tors for many years. 

There are numerous other minor 
changes designed to unify and clarify 


so far as possible the liquidation law in 
to a compact and consistent code. Sex 

tions 23, 61, 62, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 104 and 
123 of the insurance law have been re 

pealed because they contained absolut« 
provisions concerning receiverships of in 
surance companies which occasionally 
confused and hindered the progress of 
orderly liquidation. 


FIGHT BAIL BOND RACKET 





Detroit Situation Being Investigated by 
Commissioner Livingston; Unli- 
censed Agents Active 

The Michigan Insurance Department 
is now at work cleaning up the bail bond 
situation in Detroit. Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston is trying to wrest 
from Detroit racketeers the bulk of bail 
bond business which they have con- 
trolled. 

“After regulations were adopted check- 
ing the activities of professional bonds- 
men,” the Commissioner explains, “the 
business drifted into the control of a 
small group of unlicensed agents. Fees 
for bonds are ordinarily about $50 per 
$1,000, but the gang in control was 
charging as high as $250 per $1,000, keep- 
ing the excess portion.” Persons wish- 
ing bail bonds were virtually forced to 
procure them from gangster agencies or 
go without. 

A questionnaire was sent to all com- 
nanies licensed to write this business in 
Michigan, and it was found that a few 
of them handled almost all the business 
In the future companies in this line wil! 
be required to furnish names of all 
agents writing such bonds, and the 
agents will be required to come to th« 
Department and receive instructions for 
writing the business. Cancellation of li 
cense will follow irregularities known to 
the carriers, the Commissioner warned 
Some companies may be fined for past 
performances while licenses of others 
will not be renewed. 


A. C. SQUIRES ANNIVERSARY 





Fwenty-five Years With Travelers; As- 
sistant Comptroller Located at 
New York City Office 
Arthur C. Squires, assistant comptroll 
er of the Travelers, celebrated comple 


tion of twenty-five years’ service with 
the company last Saturday. At his of 
fice at 100 East Forty-second Street, 


New York, he was presented with a wrist 
watch, a gift from associates in New 
York and the home office at Hartford 
Before joining the Travelers Mr 
Sauires was with the Fidelity & Cas 
ualty. His entire business career has 
been spent in New York City. In his 
present post he has supervision of the 
comptroller’s department in Greater New 
York including Brooklyn and Newark 


F. S. KOENIG PROMOTED 

F. S. Koenig. who has been affiliated 
with the Newark claim denartment of thy 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America and the Alliance Casualty for 
the past four vears. has been promoted 
to be manager of the Williamsport, P>., 
office of these companies. Mr. Koenic 
is widely known among claim men of 
Newark and vicinity. 
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Would Make Liability 
Policy Incontestable 


BRITISH JUDGE’S STATEMENT 





Intention of Parliament Would Not Even 
Allow Defense of Fraud in 
Application, He Says 

\ statement by a British judge on the 
bench that automobile liability policies 
should be incontestable once they are put 
into force, and that Parliament had so 
intended in the compulsory insurance 
section of the Road Traffic Act, has 
caused considerable furor in London. 

The statement was made in a case 
which was decided on a basis of fact, 
but the possible future effect of the rul- 
ing has underwriters alarmed. A deci- 
sion by another court is now awaited. 

A widow who had received an award 
for damages against the owner of an 
automobile failed to receive the amount 
awarded by $2,500, the owner having no 
assets. She brought suit against the 
London & General under an act which 
allows direct suit against an insurance 
company. The automobile owner had 
taken out a public liability policy but 
the company denied any liability under 
the policy on the ground that the appli- 





cant had made untrue answers in the 
application blank. 
Judge’s Opinion 

The case was decided against the com- 
pany on the grounds that it had failed 
to prove that the applicant had made un- 
true statements. However, Judge Rigby 
Smith, who is known as a conservative 
lawyer, in giving his opinion, said: 

“I have a strong feeling that the legis- 
lature intended that it should not be 
open to insurance companies, when they 
had given a certificate which enabled 
persons to obtain a license, to say after- 
wards that they had not in fact insured 
that driver. I am not certain that the 
legislature has carried out its intention 
in the language used in the Road Traf- 
fic Act.” 

Good faith between the parties to a 
contract must always be an essential fac- 
tor in such matters. Especially is this 
true of insurance. The information given 
by an applicant influences the decision 
of the underwriter to accept or refuse 
the risk, and the replies are incorpor- 
ated as part of the policy conditions as 
warranties. This is clearly just, other- 
wise insurers would have no protection 
against fraudulent persons. 

The position of underwriters under the 
operation of the Road Traffic Act will 
be one of confusion until the point has 


been definitely established. Under Part 
Two of the act, which deals with com- 
pulsory insurance against third party 
risks, the insurance companies issue a 
certificate which must be carried on the 
automobile. On the standard form of 
certificates for private vehicles, certain 
limitations as to use are mentioned, as 
for instance that the auto may only be 
used for pleasure purposes, and that the 
insurance does not cover when the ve- 
hicle is being used for hire, racing, speed 
testing and commercial traveling. But 
there is no proviso that the insurance is 
subject to the terms and conditions of 
the policy, which would, of course, in- 
clude any warranties expressed in the 
policy or implied by practice or law. This 
may prove to be an important omission. 
Company’s Precaution 


It would appear that the Road Traf- 
fic Act throws upon the insurance com- 
pany the onus of testing the accuracy 
of the statements on the completed ap- 
plication blank, before accepting the in- 
surance, and when once the insurance is 
granted the underwriters cannot plead 
fraud in defense of an action. 

British insurance men regard this as 
an impossible condition. Usually the ap- 
plicant is in a hurry to complete the in- 
surance because he cannot obtain his 
road license without producing his in- 





firmly established 


Continental, founded in 1897, has 
stood impregnable against the many 
financial and economic disturbances 


which have swept the country. 


It has grown steadily, becoming one 
of the foremost multiple line insur- 
ance organizations now operating. 
It is stable, firmly rooted, and its 
DURABILITY is unquestioned. 


In view of past and present business 
conditions, the value of a Conti- 


nental connection is obvious. 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
ASSURANCE COMPANIES 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


surance certificate. There must be 
considerable amount of delay in th, 
granting of insurance cover which 
be unavoidable until the position is ma‘ 
clear, and this will not be apt to plea 
the insurers—or the automobile own: 
who will naturally expect his replies : 
the questions to be taken for granted 


U. S. F. & G. WINS KOCH SUIT 








Gets Verdict of $102,803 on Strength of 
Engineers’ Estimates as to Prob- 
able Payrolls 
A legal decision which may have f 

reaching importance as a precedent 
future court action came last week wl 
the United States F. & G. won its ca 
against Carl W. Koch, Inc., in the Bal 
timore Court, to recover sums alleged 
have been due for certain premiums 
workmen’s compensation and other lit 
covering liability of the defendant whil 
it was engaged in building constructi: 
work in a number of cities. 

The jury before Chief Justice Samuc! 
K. Dennis returned a verdict for $102,803 
in favor of the U. S. F. & G. This vei 
dict is regarded as particularly not 
worthy inasmuch as it was won in th 
absence of actual evidence of what th 
payroll disbursements were, the court a! 
lowing the opinion of engineers as evi 
dence. 

Testimony was to the effect that aft 
the work was completed some time was 
given for U.S. F. & G. auditors to audit 
the payroll of Koch, Inc., and _ they 
doubted that the entire pavroll disburs: 
ments had been disclosed. They then 
had the U. S. F. & G. engineers stud) 
the plans of various buildings in which 
the company was erecting steel, and 
make estimates as to what the payroll 
should be. 

The books of record turned over to the 
company’s auditors did not include tim: 
books kept by the defendant, only type 
written copies of payrolls being submit 
ted to the auditors. The system of book 
keeping employed by the defendants 
failed to include any control accounts 
that would have afforded the verification 
of payroll disbursements, thus leaving 
the plaintiffs’ estimates of its earnings 
based on experience in other similar op- 
erations. 

The estimates made by the engineers 
of the U. S. F. & G. were confirmed by 
Henry S. Perring, former Baltimore City 
engineer. J. Kemp Bartlett, Sr., and 
Robert D. Bartlett were the attorneys 
for the plaintiff. 


N. Y. U. COURSES 

A number of insurance courses art 
now at full swing in the new term at 
New York University. These includ 
casualty insurance and fidelity and sure 
ty; principles of insurance; insuranc: 
law and practices; fire insurance; and 
life insurance (for general knowledg: 
not to be confused with the special life 
training course). Associate Professor S 
B. Ackerman is in charge of the courses, 
being assisted in the law course by F 
R. Hardy, Insurance Institute secretary 








BOWLING GREEN MERGER 
The Sam D. Hines agency and _ th 
Sam C. Cooke agency, both of Bowling 
Green, Ky., have consolidated. Thes¢ 
two are among the oldest agencies it 
that city. The business will be conducted 
by Mrs. Hines and Mr. Cooke. 





Longmaid Book 
(Continued from Page 48) 


Mr. Longmaid’s book. Described a 
“Treasures in Knowledge,” the autho: 
not only describes these lines in detail 
but includes policy-analyses, rate-mak 
ing, rating and underwriting fundamen 
tals. They include compensation, em 
ployers’ liability, miscellaneous publi 
liability, automobile public liability, prop 
erty damage, collision, plate glass, but 
ary and accident and health lines. 
The book is dedicated to John W 
Marden, manager of the New Yor! 
Plate Glass Service Bureau. for his “e1 
couragement, assistance and time in th 
creation of this volume.” 
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“What Price Acquisition” 
By Floyd N. Dull 


Encyclopedia—“acquisition (ak-wi-zish- 
on) the act of acquiring or gaining pos- 
session” 

The term, being so general and cover- 
ing so broad a field (of so many en- 
including the acquiring of 
as well as tangible, the 


deavors), 
things intangible 
usual three pages of introduction are re- 
duced to the short definition given with 
these added “of casualty insurance”; and, 
may it be said, that this article deals 
only with acquisition or getting of cas- 
ualty insurance business and nothing 
else. The quality of the business ac- 
quired, the methods of underwriting, in- 
specting, auditing, handling of claims 
and the relation that these bear to the 
buyer of insurance, the producer or the 
company can be laid aside for the pur- 
pose of this discussion. 

Insurance is of value to the policyhold- 
er only in so far as it accomplishes 
proper distribution of the misfortunes 
of the few among the many. It is obvi- 
ous that the greater the number of in- 
sured the more likely will the average 
cost per insured be held at a low level. 
Therefore, since the public never has 
felt, and probably never will feel dis- 
posed to voluntarily reckon and procure 
its insurance requirements this vast dis- 
tribution of the commodity and this low 
level of cost must be accomplished 
through the medium of distributors, or, 
from the companies’ standpoint, pro- 
ducers. 


Many Kinds of Producers 


What is a producer? Who are the 
producers? In this business a producer 
is one who, by diligent, faithful and in- 
dustrious effort (it is hoped) does the 
insurance thinking for the public and 
thereby causes it to fill its requirements 
and stock up, as it were, with one of the 
most important commodities of every 
phase of the existence of the human 
race. The producers compose the vast 
army of men and women scattered 
throughout the country, each of whom 
having qualified as a producer endeavors 
to justify his existence as such. Are 
there too many producers? Are there 
too few producers ? 

The answer to both questions is “yes.” 
Too many incompetent or unqualified 
producers and too few of the genuine 
species who know what they are doing 
and when, where and how to do it. If 
there were only one producer he would 
die of over-exertion after a somewhat 
prolonged existence of over-affluence. If 
there are too many producers many of 
them, especially the hearty eaters, may 
die of starvation. In most states every 
one who drives an automobile must take 
an oral, sometimes a written, examina- 
tion and often give a practical demon- 
stration of his ability. Barbers must 
pass tests, prove their fitness and be 
duly licensed, even though the most 
harm one might do would be to turn 
out a bald headed man with a boyish 
bob when he wanted only a shave and 
a short nap. Not so the insurance pro- 
ducer. If the aspiring one cannot pass 
the so-called brokers’ examination used 
in some states he or she can find one 
or several companies quite willing to ap- 
ply for a “certificate of authority” which 
will entitle their new found friend to 
start in. The principal requirement here 


is that the applicant shall know as lit- 
tle as possible about the insurance busi- 
ness and be in position through social, 
political, business or family connection 
to edge in on the preserves of the real 
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producer who, in addition to long expe- 
rience and a genuine knowledge of the 
business, must maintain an office and an 
organization, advertise and generally de- 
vote all of his time to the business. Ap- 
ple pie brought to the diner who has or- 
dered custard may cost the waiter his 
job, perhaps his life, but selling a policy- 
holder everything but that which he ac- 
tually needs is considered an accomplish- 
ment. In fact, such an accomplishment 
that he demands further incompetent 
service of a similar character and com- 
placently accepts it, ignorant of the fact 
that he would have gotten it even with- 
out demanding it. 


Always Opportunities for Right Kind 
Of Producer 


There will never be too many produc- 
ers if all are required really to qualify 
and if the standard is raised by co-op- 
eration between the company and the 
assured, each refusing to encourage the 
incompetent; assisted by capable legisla- 
tion and proper issuance of licenses by 
insurance departments of the states. 
When only those who should be are rec- 
ognized as producers and each in the 
same grade treated alike a uniform basis 
of remuneration can be devised that will 
be adequate for the producer, yet not 
excessive to the buyer, the insured. Lim- 
ited or low level acquisition cost will re- 
sult in correspondingly reduced expense 
loading in the rate makeup and have a 
strong tendency toward the elimination 
of cheap and inferior insuring schemes 
which are being foisted upon the public 
under the guise of “insurance at cost” 
with the so-called selling profit or com- 
mission removed. Insurance companies 
know that they must have spread or dis- 
tribution and that a reasonable allow- 
ance for that service is as necessary 


as the greater allowance for losses, taxes , 


and the other items of administration 
and expense. The insured needs the pro- 
ducer more than anyone else and can 
easily be convinced of that fact. 

It seems proper here to say that the 
title of this article is suggested by the 
famous play of a somewhat similar name, 
both because it is appropriate and the 
lines throughout the play are so ex- 
pressive of the language needed at times 
to describe the feeling of the proponents 
as well as the opponents of a regulated 
scheme of commissions on casualty lines 


Three Types of Companies From 
Acquisition Cost Viewpoint 

Let us imagine an ideal situation where 
only those who should be are licensed to 
produce business, be they general, re- 
gional, special, office or other agents, or 
brokers, and that the Insurance Depart- 
ments of all the states are working to- 
gether along that line. This is possible 
of accomplishment. It is bound to come; 


in fact, is on the way. Insurance De- 
partments, to be consistent must regu- 
late in more directions than one. With 
the field limited to trained and capable 
producers minimum and uniform com- 
missions can be enforced, there will be 
enough for all and the lower cost of ac- 
quiring the business will reflect itself 
in the rates. I say it can be done. It is 
being done to a surprisingly satisfactory 
degree. Companies can be divided into 
three classes, acquisition-wise : 

1. Those which believe in such regu- 
lations, and lend their support toward 
enforcement. 

2. Those which live up to them under 
protest. 

3. Those which do not, because they 
do not do business under the supervision 
of state insurance departments which 
favor such regulations. 

Some companies accept the regulations 
in principle but apply for many conces- 
sions, many of them quite unusual. 

Surely the solution of this important 
problem rests entirely with the compa- 
nies. Governmental or state insurance 
department intervention is not desirable 
and should not be necessary. 

It is interesting to note the remarks 
of one casualty official who said—his ex- 
act words are not available, but in ef- 
fect: “I'll follow any rules adopted by 
the majority of the. executives of the 
responsible companies and I do not even 
insist that I take part in their making 

Beneficial Regulation 

No one rule or regulation has been so 
beneficial to the business at large as this 
one. We can talk about superior ability 
in the selection of preferred business 
We can argue that it is only necessary 
to regulate the top or total cost of ac- 
quisition, but the fact remains that if 
uniform schedules of commissions for the 
different classes of producers and a lim- 
ited number of producers of the respec- 
tive classes are enforced the public, the 
producers and the companies will be bet- 
oe off. It should be quite easy to de- 
termine the class in which a producer 
should be placed. Efforts to reeulate by 
the enforcement of top acquisition al- 
lowances would prove futile. The com- 
pany which fails to live within the al- 
lowance needs only to excuse itself and 
promise to try and do so next year. It 
is a well known fact that if the top ac- 
quisition limit is exceeded it is generally 
because of excessive commissions. There- 
fore, proper regulation calls for: 

1. The establishment of 
classes of producers. 

x Bh ce number of producers 
per company of a given class in each 
territorial subdivision. 

There should be no limit to the num- 
ber of producers generally known as 
brokers who perform the mere service 
of bringing the business to the company 
other than an absolute requirement that 
they thoroughly understand the business 
and are able and willing to render to the 
assured the service which he has a right 
to expect. However, the responsibility 
for the licensing of such is one for the 
Insurance Department of the state to 
assume. Such a limitation is all that the 
legitimate broker can ask for and mor¢ 
than he now enjoys. 

3. Uniform commissions to all pro- 
ducers who produce only; fixed allow- 
ances and conditions under which such 
allowances shall be made to those who 
in addition to the production of the busi- 
ness perform some other function which 
relieves the company of that service at 
its home or branch office; the allowances 
to approximate the proportionate reduc- 
tion in handling costs of the company 

To date much good has been accom- 
plished. Let the good work go on. 


definite 


ENLARGE CLEVELAND OFFICE 


The Cleveland branch office of Lloyds 
Casualty and the Detroit. Fidelity & 
Surety has enlarged its quarters. The 
office was opened last September and 
serves Ohio agents of Lloyds Casualty; 
also western Ohio and some West Vir- 
ginia agents of the Detroit Fidelity & 
Casualty. David Binder is manager. The 
staff includes Dan F. Sammon, claim ad- 
justor; J. F. Wilson, inspector, and D. J. 
Gwilym as special agent. 
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Virginia state banks may accept 
county funds without surety bonds if 
the bank gives the funds a preferencs 
to the extent of 60% of the capital 
and surplus under a bill passed th 


| 
| 
final day of the state assembly ses | 


Virginia Deposits Action | 
| 


sion. Thus bondsmen are protected 
against responsibility for funds on d¢ 
posit. National banks are not permit 
ted to prefer one creditor over an 
other, therefore they opposed the bill 
claiming it would require them to ¢ 
to the expense of paying for a bond | 
or putting up high grade collateral, | 
while the state banks could simply us¢ 
their capital. In discussion of this bill 


in committee T. Coleman Andrews 
state auditor, said that one out of 
every four county treasurers in Vit 
ginia whose books had been checked 
were found short. Under the new | 
law a county deposits board would 
supervise the handling of banked | 


county funds 


VA. RESPONSIBILITY MEASURE 


Tightens Up on Reckless Drivers; Driv- 
ing Permits Now Required; Also 
“Passenger Guest” Measure 

The Virginia general assembly passed 
a safety responsibility bill not so lon 
ago which provides for revocation of a 
driver's permit where the operator fails 
to satisfy a court judgment rendered 
against him for damages resulting from 
his driving. After a year's time the 
right to a license may be restored to 
the driver if he has not satisfied th 
judgment in the meantime but is able 
to convince the motor vehicle commis 
sioner that he has made every effort to 
do so. He must, however, furnish bond 
or liability insurance so as to guarantee 
future judgments. 

Another law enacted requires that 
driving permits must be obtained by all 
persons other than temporary visitors 
to the state, driving cars on Virginia 
highways. These permits are to be re 
newed at five-year intervals for a fifty 
cent fee. They will be revoked in case 
of major motor vehicle crimes. Hereto 
fore the issuance of permits has been 
restricted to localities. 

Still another motor vehicle law which 
passed relieves a motorist of responsi 
bility for i injuries received by any invited 
guest in his car when an accident occurs 
except in the case of gross negligence 


AUTO DEATHS DROP 
Still Above 1930 Mark, However; Janu- 
ary Toll 8% Less Than Same 
Month the Year Before 

A reduction in automobile accidents 
was shown all over the country in Jan 
uary, Statistics collected by the Travelers 
show. Deaths in that month were about 
2,230 as against 2,420 in January, 1931 
This is a decrease of about 8%. But al 
though this is a drop from last year it 
is nearly 6% greater than the January 
toll in 1930. 

Of the twenty-three states and the 
District of Columbia which reported 
deaths for January sixteen had decreases 
and two the same number as last yeat 
Maine had the best record, a drop from 
five deaths last January to none this 
year. Idaho showed 71.43% decreas 


GETS BANK ROBBERY DATA 


Harry Mortenson, Wisconsin insurance 
commissioner, spent some time in Mil 
waukee and Chicago recently, taking 
testimony of insurance experts on“ the 
question of bank robbery insurance, the 
rates for which were recently increased 
in Wisconsin. 


DECLARES 20% DIVIDEND 
dividend of 20%, payable on all 
icies expiring in March, has been de 
clared by the American Muttial Liabil 
ity. This is the company’s 523rd con 

secutive dividend. 
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ENTERS ACCIDENT FIELD 


Canadian Indemnity Adds Three Poli- 
cies; One a Non-Cancelable Form; 
Another Accumulated 


The Canadian Indemnity has entered 
the accident field and is starting with 
three accident policies, called the Em- 
pire, the National and the Confederation. 
The Empire policy includes double in- 
demnity, surgical operation benefits, hos- 
pital expenses, medical fees, quarantine 
and identification. It also embodies two 
special features: 

1. The policy is non-cancelable during 
the term for which it is issued. This 
precludes cancellation for any cause 
and also eliminates possible friction 
through attachment of restricting 
endorsements. 

2. The principal sum and weekly in- 
demnities are increased 10% each 
vear for five years, without any ad- 
ditional premium being charged. 


In the Confederation the ‘principal sum 
is fully accumulated, that is, a $1,000 
policy is written for $1,500 at commence- 


ment of term instead of waiting the five 
years to accumulate. It pays weekly 
compensation for, (1) tote il or partial dis- 
ability plus, (2) surgical fees plus, (3) 
hospital charges and (4) nursing ex- 
penses, 

The National policy is a_ straight 
accident policy with graded amounts 
for death and dismemberment indem- 
nity for loss of time, elective bene- 


fits for certain injuries and compensation 
for non-disabling injuries. The special 
feature of this policy is protection at 
minimum cost. 


UPHOLDS ACCIDENT PROVISION 


Kentucky Court of Appeals Finds Clause 
of Policy Binding Upon Insured; 
Limited Amount Payable 

The Kentucky Court of 
upheld the accident policy provision to 
limit the amount payable to such pro- 
portion of the indemnity promised as it 
bore to the total amount of insurance 
carried by the policyholder. 

The was that of 


Appeals has 


Martin 


case 3urt 

against the Provident Life & Accident. 
Martin had a policy with the company 
for $2,000. He lost a foot and claimed 
the entire face of the policy. His com- 
pany denied liability for the face value 
but admitted liability of $1,002.20. 

Martin refused to accept the lesser 
sum and sued for the whole $2,000. The 


court held that the provision of the pol- 
icy should have been sacredly adhered to 
in order for Martin to collect the insur- 
ance, 


GERMAN STUDENT POLICIES 


The city of 
for accident 
children, for 


Berlin has stopped paying 

insurance on its school 
economic reasons. The 
Iduna Germania General, which carried 
this risk for the city, is circularizing par- 
ents offering insurance at the same rate 
as was paid by the city, with an optional 
additional clause to cover time when the 
children are not in school. 


° 
Vessel Fires 
(Continued from Page 45) 
Obviously, here is one 
of those instances in which the policy 
of the Union could operate, for it will be 
remembered that when the question of 
the interchange of information was un- 
der consideration, it was decided that 
while it was undesirable that informa- 
tion concerning individual risks should 
be disseminated among the members, 
there was no objection to the inter- 
change of information concerning classes 
of risks. Of course, there is only one 
United States member of the Union, and 
there is not the close touch between 
New York and the Secretariat that there 
is between the central office and the va- 
rious European markets. It is, never- 
theless, strange that it should fall to a 
writer in the press to inform the Eng- 
lish market on a matter which has been 
given very attention by the 
market in 


in this country. 


considerable 


New 


York.” 








ME 
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Calhoun Report 


(Continued from Page 34) 
non-board companies as well as 
all carrying the same line—“our 
rates are unchanged. Save 
many) dollars on your premiums.” 
Particularly was the small town agent 
the victim of this sort of propaganda, 
as the great percentage of increase was 
on the light weight cars. 

Many agents, we believe the great ma- 
jority, are sympathetic in their attitude 
as to the necessity of material rate in- 
creases. But until the time comes when 
they enjoy the confidence of their com- 
panies in such a case, theirs will be hard 
sledding. 

State Regulation of Commissions 

Now we turn to what in our opinion 
is one of the most formidable barriers 
to agency progress—government taking 
a hand in managerial functions. You all 
are familiar with the filing of the cas- 
ualty acquisition cost rules under the rat- 
ing section of the insurance laws of New 
York State. As the New York Super- 
intendent has discovered to his own sat- 
isfaction that under the rates section he 


senting 

mutuals, 
automobile 
(so 


can fine companies and agents for viola- 
tion of the rating laws (the question of 
such authority is now pending before the 


New York Stxte courts) it is evident that, 
through placing acquisition cost rules un- 
der the se as an auxiliary rating or- 
ganization, he would be enabled to in- 
flict similar penalties for commission or 
agency limitation violations—that is, pro- 
— the courts sustain him in his rate 
iolation penalties. 

What then would become of the lib- 
erty of contract clause of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? What would 
become the new spirit of conference? 
What of the tie that binds the individual 
igent with the individual company, and 
the closer sense of dual responsibility 
which has grown appreciably within the 

? Their junking is a fore- 
All the personal ele- 


2 


last few years: 
gone conclusion. 
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ment would be devoured by 
ery of state. 

We believe that the Superintendent of 
New York State is loath to take such 
responsibility. It appears more as if 
the companies have held up their hands, 
pleading inability to conduct their af- 
fairs, and tried to throw the burden on 
his shoulders. 

In such cases the question of extrater- 
ritoriality must invade itself. When the 
Superintendent in open session was 
asked whether he proposed supervision 
in New York State alone, he explained 
that of course his jurisdiction did not 
extend beyond the state limits, but add- 
ed that he would watch the operations 
of the companies in other states, be- 
cause their approach to insolvency would 
impair their ability to serve the citizens 
of New York. Then he said: 

“What would I think if you should 
pledge to operate according to the cost 
rules in this state, and as you please 
elsewhere ?” 

It thus follows that the final adoption 
by the State of New York of the acqui- 
sition cost rules must affect every state. 





JOIN LINDBERGH HUNT 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau of New 
York, national inspection service with of- 
fices in most important cities and a 
staff of inspectors covering the entire 
country even the rural sections, has no- 
tified all of its inspectors to be on the 
lookout for information or leads bearing 
on the Lindbergh kidnapping and to 
communicate immediately with the head 
office. These inspectors are trained ob- 
servers and are accustomed to make 

analysis of facts and information. 





LOCAL AGENCIES MERGE 


The Glenny-Howe general insurance 
agency in Bridgeburg, Ont., near Buffalo, 
has acquired the W. J. Stockdale insur- 
ance agency in that city and is uniting 
the two organizations under one man- 
agement although both offices will be 
maintained for the present. 
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Radio City 


(Continued from Page 32) 
Radio Corporation of America and the 
National Broadcasting Co. Occupying a 
central area in this skyscraper and ris- 
ing from the shipping basement level to 
the third floor will be a great concourse, 
188 feet long, fifty feet high and more 
than ninety feet at its maximum width. 

In true continental style this con- 
course will combine in a unique manner 
the attractive feature of a great public 
concert hall with cafe service, reminis- 
cent of but far surpassing similar oases 
in Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 

In it will be set the largest of the 
three pipe organs in the amusement end 
of the development. Here daily recitals 
by famous artists may be heard. Sur- 
rounding on three sides its great concert 
stage and the main auditorium and danc- 
ing floor there will be a series of broad, 
terraced balconies furnished with tables 
to accommodate more than 1,800 guests, 
where patrons may sit day or night and 
enjoy simultaneously a variety of musi- 
cal entertainment furnished by celebrat- 
ed artists and a wide range of fine food 
prepared by a famous chef. 

Roxy 

suner-showman of the Radio City 
the Rockefeller Center is the 
“Roxy.” His real name is Sam- 
Rothafel, and in the Roxy 
Theatre on Seventh Avenue and other 
theatres he created a distinct style: of 
entertainment which may be summed up 
as combining magnitude, vision, ingenui- 
ty. good taste, speed and luxury. 

Roxy moved to New York from Min- 
nesota in 1894, beginning as cash boy in 
a Fourteenth Street department store. 
At 17 he worked as a house-to-house 
book agent. Next he served for seven 
years in the United States Marine 
Corps. In 1907 he opened a small mo- 
tion picture theatre in Forest City, Pa. 
It was in a storeroom which he fitted 
with seats borrowed from an undertaker. 
With a shaky screen, a crude projector 
and poor lights he began his first ven- 
ture in motion picture exhibiting. It 
showed he had ideas, however, which he 
later- developed, partly in Minneapolis 
and in Milwaukee. With new _ ideas 
about motion picture technique including 
the invention of a davlight projector, he 
returned to New York in 1913 where he 
began to make his tremendous success, 
culminating in March, 1927, when he be- 
came managing director of his own play- 


The 
end of 
famous 
uel Lionel 


house, the Roxy Theatre. Incidentally, 
he was the first theatrical director to 
interest himself in radio and was the 


first to sponsor the broadcasting of a 
program from the Capitol Theatre in 
1924, when he organized a group of en- 
tertainers known as “Roxy’s Gang,” 
which became the best known of the na- 
tion-wide hook-up attractions. 

27 Studios For Broadcasting 


President M. H. Aylesworth of the 
National Broadcasting Co. said that 
every provision for future development 


in the broadcasting art is being made by 
architects. engineers and production ex- 
perts in plans for the NBC unit in Radio 
City. At the start there will be 27 stu- 
dios and the design of the central build- 
ing will permit construction of at least 
ultimate 


sixteen more, so that the num- 
ber may be increased to 43. Practical 
plans are being made for television, 
which is now more or less in the lab- 


oratory experimental stage, but eventual- 
ly it is thought there will be television 
in theatres throughout the country. The 
radio outfit has approximately 1,000,000 
square feet in office and studio build- 
ings in Rockefeller Center. 


BERLIN. AUTO ACCIDENTS 
There were 8,201 persons killed or in 
jured in automobile accidents in greater 
Berlin in 1931. Of these casualties 4,522 
were drivers, 3,899 pedestrians and 1,629 
were passengers. 





R. J. LIGGETT’S NEW POST 
Robert J. Liggett, formerly with the 
accident and health department of the 
Southern Surety, is now in the home 

office of the Massachusetts Accident. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1931 


ASSETS 


Investments (Convention Values): 


i NINN TIN og. ors hn a ina ins a's.eeas,v now view ns $ 893,841.00 

State, County and Municipal Bonds.................... 733,875.00 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks... ...........ccccccccsceces 2,289,410.00 

Public Utility Bonds and Stocks. ...........cccccccee0s 3,626,515.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks. ..............000ee00- 1,923,644.00 
Guaranteed Mortgages. oo... i ccccecsctecicecsscseees 773,850.00 
910,241,135.00 

I sds chat ies ae eat abt cn Xin Sule miateee bhassiglaae baa tate 595,487.03 
Premiums in Course of Collection. .............ccccc cece cecees 511,295.46 
en ee Ee One eer rt en ene 81,164.05 
Ce I NS on on nc sre Sielvedktewne mnwee 6 0.00184 : 393,419.26 
FORALL AESPET Ee? BOOS 6 oi vc cccacencsesscciovacess $11,822,500.80 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves tor Claims and Claim Expenses: 





Ne re $3,145,610.74 
Coe Se OE TON ooo cna cice ceacnnsins scene cnion ?.915,504.21 
Unearned Premium Reserve...........-..-+.-5++: ee ae 2,806,075.71 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes. and other Liabilities. . . 342,570.88 
ns acto a8 sola, wie atece $1,000,000.00 
ES ea ee ee 1,614,739.26 
SURPLUS TO TREATYHOLDERS........... oa spate .. 2,614,739.26 
Ps ook cea win a shan erenare nado ear ete wee ag $11,822,500.80 
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